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TI is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of flattery, that it be accomm 
dated to particular eircumſtances or characters, and enter 


the heart on that fide where the paſſions ſtand ready to receive it. 


A lady ſeldom liſtens with attention to any ptaiſe but that of her 
beauty; a merchant always expects to hear of his iuſſuence at 


the bank, his importance on the exchange, the height of this | 


credit, and the extent of his traffick : and the author will 


be pleaſed without lamentations of the neglect of learning, t- 55 | | 


conſpiracies againſt genius, and the low progreſs:of merit, or 
ſome praiſes of the magnanimity of thoſe who encounter po- 
verty and contempt in the cauſe of knowledge, and truſt for the 
reward of their labours to the judgment and gratitude of pol- 
terity. | . ere lac 


An aſſuranee of unfading laurels, and immortal reputation, 


is the ſettled reciprocation of civility between amicable writers. 
To raiſe monuments more durable than braſs," and more conſpicuous 
than pyramids, has been long the common boaſt of literature; 
but among the innumerable architects that erect celumus to 
themſelves, far the greater part, either for want of durable ma- 
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- 


Serials, or of art to diſpoſe them, ſee their edifices periſh as they 
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* 


'I 


ier 


are towering to completion; and thoſe few that for a while at; 
tract the eye of mankind, are generally weak in the foundation, 
and ſoon Dake the ſaps of time. 0 e ee 

No place affo | 


bo ne Es. re mo 


rds a more ſtriking conviction of the vanity of 
human hopes, than a publick library; for who can fee the wall 
crouded on every fide by mighty volumes, the works of labo- 
rious meditation and accurate enquiry, now ſcarcely known but 
by the catalogue, and preſerved only to increaſe the pomp of 
learning, without conſidering how many hours have been waſted 

in vain endeavours, how often imagination has anticipated the 
praiſes of futurity, bow many ſtatues have riſen to the eye of 
vanity, how many ideal converts have elevated zeal, how often 
wit has exulted in the eternal infamy of his antagoniſts, and 
dogmatiſm has delighted in the gradual advances of his autho- 
rity, the immutability of his decrees, and the perpetuity of his 
8 Lon unquam dedit 
Documenta fors majora, quam fragili loco 
Starent ſuperbi. . 
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Whew 


Inſulting chance ne'er call 'd with louder voice, | 

On ſwelling mortals to be proud no more. 3 
Of the innumerable authors whoſe performances are thus trea- 
ſured up in magnificent obſcurity, moſt are forgotten, becauſe 

they never deſerved to be remembered, and owed the honours 
which they once obtained, not to judgment, or to genius, to 
labour or to art, but to the prejudice of faction, the ſtratagem of 
intrigue, or the ſervility of adulation. „ 
Nothing is more common than to find men whoſe works are 
no totally neglected, mentioned with praiſes by their contempo- 

_ xaries, as the oracles of their age, and the legiſlators of ſcience. 
Curiofity is naturally excited, their volumes after long enquiry 
are found, but ſeldom reward the labour of the ſearch. Every 
period of time has produced theſe bubbles of artificial fame, 


3. mvF-apy e , / 


which are kept up a while by the breath of faſhion, and then 8 

break at once, and are annihilated. The learned often bewail Ic 

= -: the loſs of ancient writers whoſe characters have ſurvived their 3 
= works; but perhaps, if we could now retrieve them, we ſhould te 
. find them only the Granvilles, Montagues, Stepneys, and Shef- | 
fields of their time, and wonder by what infatuation or caprice : 

they could be raiſed to notice. 5 i 2 

It cannot, however, be denied, that many have ſunk into oblj- A 

vion, whom it were unjuſt to number with this deſpicable claſs. 12 

Various kinds of literary fame ſeem deſtined to various meaſures 5 

of duration. Some ſpread into exuberance with a very ſpeedy ; 

2 but ſoon wither and decay; ſome riſe more ſlowly, but * 

laſt long. Parnaſſus has its flowers of tranſient fragrance, as it 


 "FUP-RAMBLER  &f- 
well as its oaks of towering height, and its laurels: of eternal 


Yeraure © ĩ—ůñ——)—ñ̃ 063 
Among thoſe whoſe reputation is exhauſted in a ſhort time by 
its own Iuxuriance, are the writers who take advantage of pres 
ſent incidents or characters which ſtrongly intereſt the. paſſions, 
and engage univerſal attention, It is not difficult to obtain rea- 


ders when we diſcuſs a queſtion which every one 1s.defirous to 


underſtand, which is debated in every aſſembly, and has divided 
the nation into parties; or when we diſplay the faults or virtues 


of him whoſe Na conduct has made almoſt every man his 


enemy or his friend. To the quick circulation of ſuch produce 


tions all the motives. of intereſt and vanity concur; the diſpu- 
tant enlarges his knowledge, the zealot animates his paſſion, and 


every man is defirous to inform himſelf concerning affairs ſo 


vehemently e and varioully repreſented, -_ | 
It is {carcely to be imagined, through how many -ſubordina+ 


tions of intereſt the ardour of party is diffuſed ; and what mul» 


titudes fancy themſelves affected by every ſatire or panegyrick 
on a man of eminence, Whoever has, at any time, takeni occa» 
Hon to mention him with praiſe or blame, whoever happens 0 

loye of, Hts wy F as by 2 bo 28 his opinion, 
and to ſtrengthen his party, will diligently peruſe eve r 
from \ hich pe can hope 5 ſentiments like 8 As 3 
however ſmall in itſelf, if placed near to the eye, will engroſs 


all the rays of light; and à tranſaction, however trivial, wells 


into importance when it preſſes immediately on our attention. 
He that ſhall peruſe the political pamphlets of any paſt reign, 


will wonder why they were ſo eagerly read, or ſo loudly praiſed. 


Many of the performances which had power to inflame factions, 


and fill a kingdom with confuſion, have now very little effect 
upon a friged critick ; and the time is coming, when the com- 


oſitions of later hirelings ſhall be equally deſpiſed In propor- 
Bon as thoſe who write on temporary ſubjects are a — 


* 


can the brighteſt elegance of diction, or moſt artful ſubtilty af 


reaſoning, hope for much eſteem from thoſe whole regard is nb 


longer quickened by curioſity or pride. 4 
Tr is, indeed, the fate of controvertiits, even when they con- 


tend for philoſophical or theological truth, to be ſoon laid aſide 


and ſlighted. Either the queſtion is decided, and there is no 
more place. for doubt and oppoſition ; or mankind deſpair of 
underſtanding it, and grow weary of diſturbance, content them- 
ſelves with quiet ignorance, and refuſe to be haraſſed with 


labours which they have no hopes of recompenſing with knows 


ledge, 


The authors of new diſcoveries may ſurely expect to be reck- 
oned among thoſe whoſe writings are ſecure of veneration ; yet 


it often happens that the general reception of a doctrine _— 


8 


their merit at firſt, they are afterwards depreſſed below it; nor | 
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the books in Which it was delivered. When any tenet is gene 
rally received and adopted as an incontrovertible principle, we 
ſeldom look back to the arguments upon which it was firſt eſta» 
__ bliſhed, or can bear that tediouſneſs of deduction, and multipli- _ 
K __ city of evidence, by which its author was forced to reconcile it 
"Lp to prejudice, and fortify it in the weakneſs of novelty againſt _ | 
| RE RP. TT —̃ ns 
It is well known how much of our philoſophy is derived from 


| Boyle's diſcovery of the 8 of the air; yet of thoſe who 
now adopt or ef bene Is theory, very few have read the detail of 2 
his experiments. His name is, indeed, reverenced; But his 5 
works are neglected; we are contented to know, that he conquer- * 
ed his opponents, without enquiring what cavils were produced 10 
againſt him, or by what proofs they were confute. 
Some writers apply themſelves to ſtudies boundleſs and inex- b 
hauſtible, as experiments and natural philoſophy. Theſe are * 
always loſt in ſueceſſive compilations as new advances are made, b 
and former obſervations become more familiar. Others ſpend 
| their lives inremarks on language, or explanations of antiquities, | 10 
i and only afford materials for lexicographers and commentators, , p 
. who are themſelves overwhelmed by ſubſequent collectors, that 5 8 
= equally deſtroy the memory of their predeceſſors by amplifica- of 
{ tion, tranſpoſition, or contraction. Every new ſyſtem of nature { 
'3 gives birth to a ſwarm of expoſitors, whoſe buſineſs is to explain 3 
6 and illuftrate it, and who can hope to exiſt no longer than the _ d 
[ founder of their ſect preſerves his reputation” „ LE 
[ There are, indeed, few kinds of compoſition from which an 
1 author, however learned or ingenious, can hope a long continu- Þ 
a ance of fame. He who has carefully ſtudied human nature, and 
N can well deſcribe it, may with moſt reaſon flatter his ambition. 
; Bacon, among all his pretenſions to the regard of poſterity, 
I ſeems to have pleaſed himſelf chiefly with his Eſſays, 4vh:ich come | 
-— home to men's buſineſs and boſoms, and of which therefore he 1 
"declares his expectation, that they vi live as long as books laſt, of 
q It may, however, ſatisfy an honeſt and benevolent mind to have dc 
been uſeful, though lefs conſpicuous ; nor will he that extends d& 
= - his hope to higher rewards be ſo much anxious to obtain praiſe, ' 
4 -asto — the duty which Providence aſſigus him. 4 
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Alternis igitur contenders verſibus ambo ee e ee 55 
Coepere: alternos muſæ meminiſſe volerant Ve. 
tf e /d £0 | 
On themes alternate now the ſwains recitTmqmqm 
The muſes in alternate themes delight —ELPrINSTON + 
5 8 6 that . 1 : x4 2 fo 8 1 As. 10 3 RAY. 4 2 wes 
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A Mod the various cenſures, which the unavoidable com- 
2 pariſon of my performances with thoſe of my predeceſſors 
has produced, there is none more general than that of uniformity. 
Many of my readers remark. the want of thoſe changes of co- 


tours, which formerly fed the attention with unexhauſtednovelty, _ 
and of that intermixture of ſubjects, or alternation of manner, 


by which other writers relieved wearineſs and awakened expecta- 
TONY Fer N * WO 


— 


1 have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of e gay 
and ſolemn ſubjects in the ſame paper, 8 ſeems abſurc 
for an author to counteract Bite to preſs at once with equal 
force upon both parts of the intellectual balance, or give medi- 
eines, which, like the double poiſon of Dryden, deitroy the force 
of one another. I have endeavoured ſometimes to divert, and 
ſometimes to elevate; but have imagined it an uſeleſs attempt to 
diſturb merriment by ſolemnity, or interrupt ſeriouſneſs by 
drollery. Yet 1 ſhall this day publiſh two letters of very diffex- 
ent tendency, which I hope, Like tragi-comedy, may chance to 
pleaſe eyen when they are not critical approved. WE TI 


ro zus dsl. 


" DEAR SIR, 7} 5 1 | 7 8 72 e Gp ur 
THOUGH, as my mamma tells me, I am too young to talk 

at the table, I have great pleaſure in liſtening to the converſation 
of learned men, eſpecially when they diſcourſe of things which 1 
do not underſtand; and have, therefore, been of late particularly 
delighted with many diſputes about the Alteration of the Stile, 
which, they ſay, is to be made by act of parliament. - 7 
One day, when my mamma was gone out of the room, I aſked 

a very great ſcholar what the ſtile was? He told me, he was 
afraid I ſhould hardly underſtand him when he informed me, that 
it was the ſtated and eſtabliſhed method of computing time. It 
was not, indeed, likely that Fſhould underſtand him; for I never 
vet knew time computed in my life, nor can imagine why we 
thould be at ſo much trouble to count what we cannot keep. He 
did not tell me whether we are to.count the time paſt, or the 
time to come; but I have conſidered them both by myſelf, =_ 
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off by counting; and therefore when any pleaſure is promiſed 


me, I always think of the time as little as I can. 


I have fince liſtened very attentively to every one that talked 


upon this ſubject, of whom the greater part ſeem not to under- 


ſtand it better than myſelf; for though they often hint how 


. : Re” + - 
* N — 
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- think it as fooliſh to count time that is gone, as money that is 
ſpent; and as for the time which is to come, it only ſeems farther 


much the nation has been miſtaken, Fiel that we are at 


laſt growing wiſer than our anceſtors, I have never been able to 


x 


ried later for counting time wrong; and therefore I began to 


— 


fancy that there was a great buſtle with little conſequence. 


At laft, two friends of my papa, Mr. Cycle, and Mr. Star-. 


diſcover from them, that any body has died ſooner or been mar- 


light, being it ſeems, both of high learning, and able to make aud 


almanack, began to talk about the new ſtile. Sweet Mr. Star- 


; light—I am ſure I ſhall love his name as long asT live; for he 
told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look,” that we ſhould never be 
S ight without a year of confuſion. : Dear Mr. Rambler, di d you 


ever hear any thing ſo charming? a whole year of confufion! 


* 


When there has been a rout at mamma's, I have thought one 


night of confuſion worth a thouſand nights of reſt; and if I can 
but fee a year of confuſion, a whole year of cards in one room, 


aud daneings in another, here a feaſt, and there a maſquefade, N 


and plays, and coaches, and hurries, and meſſages; and milliners, 
and raps at the door, and viſits, and frolicks, and new faſhions, I 
mall not care 3 do with the reſt of the time, nor whes. 
ther they count it by the old ſtile or the new; for I am feſolved 


to break looſe from the nurſery in the tumult, and play my part 
among the reſt; and it will be ſtrange if T cannot get a huſband! 
and a chariot in the year of confuſion. 


— - _ 


Cycle, who is neither ſo young nor ſo handſome 2s Starlight, : 


very gravely maintained, that all the perplexity may be avoided 


by leaping over eleven days in the reckoning; and indeed, if it 
ſhould come only to this, I think the new ftile is a delightfuÞ 


thing; for my mamma ſays I ſniall go'tocourt when I am fixteen,” 


gether, the months of reſtraint will ſoon be at an end. It is 


ſtrange, that with all the plots that have been laid againſt time; 


they could never kill it by act of parliament before. Dear Sir, 


ſtroy eleven months, and then I ſhall be as old as ſome married 


ladies. But this is deſired only if you think that they will not 
comply with Mr. Starlight's ſcheme, for nothing ſurely could 


and if they can but contrive often to leap over eleven days to- 


if you have any vote or intereſt, get them but for once to de- 


pleaſe me like a year of confuſion, when I ſhall no longer be 


Hxed this hour to my pen and the next to my needle, or wait at 
nome for my dancing maſter one day, and the next for my mu- 
ick maſter, but run from ball to ball, and from drum to drum; 


and ſpend all my time without taſks, and without account; and 


\ 


I WAS ſeized this morning 


guilt by 3 
It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow this dreadful 


won _ © 
go out without telling whither, and come home without regard 


to preſcribed hours, or family rules. 


Mu. RAURTE A, 3 „„ 
g with an unyſual penfiveneſs, and 
to heighten it, took a ramble into 


finding that books only ſerve 


the fields, in hopes of relief and invigoration from the keenneſs. 


of the air and brightneſs of the ſun. e 
As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my &yes were ſtruck. 
with the hoſpital for the reception of deſerted infants, which 1 


_ 


ſurveyed with pleaſure, till by a natural train of ſentiment, f 


began to reflect on the fate of their mothers, For to what ſhel> 
ter can they fly? Only to the arms of their betrayer, which per- 


haps are now no longer open to receive them; and then how 


quick muſt be the tranſition from deluded virtue to ſt | 
guilt, and from ſhamelefs guilt to hopeleſs wretchedneſs! 


The anguith that I felt, left me no reſt till I had, by your 
means, addrefled myſelf to the publick on behalf of thoſe forlorn 
creatures, the women of the town; whoſe miſery here might ſa- 
tisfy the moſt rigorous cenſor, and whoſe participation of our 


common nature might ſurely induce us to endeayour, at leaſt, 
their preſervation from eternal puniſhment, 


"Theſe were all once, if not virtuous, at leaſt innocent; and 
might ſtill have continued blameleſs and eaſy, but for the arts 
7 infinuations of thoſe whoſe rank, fortune, or education, fur- 


an 
niſned them with means to corrupt or to delude them. Let 
the libertine reflect a moment on the ſituation of that woman, 
who being forſaken by her betrayer, is reduced to the neceſſity 


* 


evils which it produces, 


courſe of life with ſhame, horror, and regret ; but where can 
they hope for refuge? The world is not their friend, nor the 
world's law.“ Their fighs, and tears, and groans, are criminal 
in the eye of their tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who fatten 
on their miſery, and threaten them with want or a gaol, if they 
mew the leaſt defignof eſcaping from their bondage, i. 
To wipe all tears from off all faces,” is a taſk too hard fot 
mortals ; but to alleviate mis fortunes is often within the moſt li- 


mited power: yet the opportunities which every day affords of 


relievin 5 the moſt wretched of human beings are overlooked 
and neglected, with equal diſregard of policy and goodneſs. 


5 


of turning proſtitute for bread, and judge of the enormity of his 
1 1 


There are places, indeed, ſet apart to which theſe unhappy 8 
| Creatures may reſort, when the diſeaſes of incontinence ſeize 
7 ; 5 if they _ a cure, to what are they reduce _ 


ed? 


3 . 
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s 
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ed? Either to return with the ſmall remains of beauty to tlteir 
former guilt, or periſh in the ſtreets with nakedneſs and hunger, 
How frequently have the gay and thoughtleſs, in their even- 
ing frolicks, ſeen a band of theſe miſerable females, covered 
with rags, ſhivering with cold, and pining with hunger; and, 
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without either pitying their calamities, or reflecting upon the _ 


cruelty. of thoſe who perhaps firft ſeduced dj oy -earefles of 
fondneſs, or magnificence of promifes, go on to reduce others ts 
the fame wretchedneſs by the fame means?e?? ou 
Lo ſtop the increaſe of this deplorable multitude, is undoubt- | 
_ edly the firſt and moſt preſſing confideration. To prevent evil 
is the great end of government, the end for which vigilance and 
ſeverity are properly employed. But ſurely thoſe whom paſſion 
ar intereſt have already depraved, have ſome claim to compaſ- _ 
fion, from beings equally frail and fallible with themelves. Nor 
will they long groan in their preſent afflictions, if none were to 
refuſe them relief, but thoſe that owe their exemption from the 
fame diſtreſs only to their wifdom and their virtue. 5 
F I am, & . 
: >; e 5  Amievs, 
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7 Incipe, Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam, 
Ruſticus expectat dum deſſuat amms: at ille 


Labitur, et labetur ia omne volubilis æõ vum. Harn. 3 8 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wiſe; 
He that defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river's bank expecting ſtay, i 
Fill the whole ſtream, which ſtopp'd him, ſhould be gone, 
That runs, and, as it runs, for ever will run on. —COW-ẽIIE V. 


5 
„ 


N ancient poet, unreaſonably diſcontented at the preſeri 
ſtate of things, which his ſyſtem of opinions obliged him 
to repreſent in its worſt form, has obſerved in the earth, that 
its greater part is covered by the uninhabitable ocean; that of 
the reſt, ſome is encumbered with naked mountains, and ſome 
loſt under barren ſands; ſome ſcorched with unintermitted heat, 
* and ſome petriſted with perpetual froſt ; ſo that only a few re- 
gions remam for the production of fruits, the paſture of cattle, 
and the accommodation of man.“ EEE. 
The ſame obſervation may be transferred to the time allotted 
us in our preſent ſtate, When we have deducted all that 15 5 


9 


others; all that is torn from us by the violence of diſeaſe, or 


were expoſed to a thouſand chances of diſturbance and inter- 
ruption. e eee N tad 
Tt is obſervable, that either by nature or by habit, our faculties 
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torbed in fleep, all that is inevitably appropriated to the demands 
of nature, or irrefiſtibly engroſſed by the tyranny of cuſtom; 
all that paſſes in regulating the ſuperticial decorations of life, or 
is given up in the reciprocations of civility to the diſpoſal of 


ſtolen imperceptibly away by laſfitude and langour; we ſhall find 
that part of our duration very ſmall of which we can truly call 
ourſelves maſters, or which we can ſpend wholly at our on 
choice, Many of our hours are loſt in a rotation'of petty cares, 
in a conſtant recurrence of the ſame employments; many of 


our proviſions for eaſe or happineſs are always exhauſted by the 


preſent day; and à great part of our exiſtence ſerves no other 
purpoſe, than that of enabling us to enjoy the reſt. 
Gf the few moments which are left in our diſpoſal, it may rea- 
ſonably be expected, that we ſhould be ſo frugal as to let none 

of them ſlip — us without ſome equivalent; and perhaps it 
might be found, that as the earth, however ſtraitened by rocks 
and waters, is capable of producing more than all its inhabitants - 


are able to conſume, our lives, though much contracted by inci» 


dental diſtraction, would yet afford us a large ſpace vacant to the 
exerciſe of reaſon and virtue; that we want not time but dili- 
gence, for great performances; and that we ſquander away nuch 


of our allowance, even while we think it ſparing and inſufficient; 


This natural and neceſſary comminution of our lives, perhaps, 
often makes us inſenſible of the negligence with which we ſuffer 
them to ſlide away. We never conſider ourſelves as poſſeſſed at 
once of time ſufficient for _ great deſign, and therefore indulge 
ourſelves in fortuitous amuſements. We think it unneceſſary to 
take an account of a few ſupernumerary moments, which, hows . 
ever cm could have produced little advantage, and which. + 
£ 


are fitted to images of a certain extent, to which we adjuſt great 
things by diviſion, and little things hy accumulation. Of exten- 
ſive ſurfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as the parts ſucceed one 
another; and atoms we cannot perceive, till they are united unto 
maſſes. Thus we break tlie vaſt periods of time inta centuries 
and years; and thus, if we would know the amount af moments, 


we muſt agglomerate them into days and weeks. 0 
The proverbial oracles of our parſimonious anceſtors have in- 
formed us that the fatal waſte of fortune is by mall expences, 
by the profuſion of ſums too little ſingly to alarm our caution, 
and which we never ſuffer ourſelves to confider together, Of 
tne ſame kind is the prodigality of life; he that hopes to look 
back hereafter with Risse Aion upon paſt years, muſt learn to 
know the preſent value of ſingle minutes, and endeavour to let na 
particle of time fall uſeleſs to 1 ground. nga 
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It is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to the attainment of any 
new qualification, to look upon themſelves as required to change 
the general courſe of their conduct, to diſmiſs buſineſs, and 
exclude pleaſure, and to devote their days and nights to a 
particular attention. But all common degrees of excellence are 
_ attainable at a lower price; he that ſhould ſteadily and reſolutel 
affien to any ſcience or language thoſe interſtitial vacancies whic 


ment, would find every day new irradiations of knowledge, and 


diſcover how much more is to be hoped. from frequeney and 
perſeverence, than from violent efforts and ſudden deſires ; efforts 
which are ſoon remitted when they encounter difficulty, and de- 
fires which, if they are indulged too often, will ſhake off the au- 
thority- of reaſon, and range capriciouſly from one object to 


another. 5 


The diſpoſition to defer every im ortant deſign to A time of 15 
leiſure, and a ſtate of ſettled uniformity, proceeds r 5 
le 


from a falſe eſtimate of the human powers. If we except tho 


gigantick and ſtupendous intelligencies who are ſaid to graſp a 


yitem by intuition, and bound forward from one ſerious of con- 


elufions to another, without regular ſteps through intermediate 


propoſitions, the moſt ſucceſsful ſtudents make their advances in 


knowledge by ſhort flights, between each of which the mind may 
lie at reſt. For every ſingle act of progreſſion a ſhort time ie 
ſufficient ; and it is only neceſſary, that whenever that time is 


afforded, it will be well employed. : | 
Feu minds will be long confined to ſevere and laborious me- 
ditation; and when a ſucceſsful attack on knowledge has. been 


made, the ſtudent recreates himſelf with the contemplation of 


his conqueſt, and forbears another incurſion, till the new-ac« 
quired truth has become familiar, and his curiofity calls upon 
him for freſh gratifications. Whether the time of intermiſſion is 


ſpent in company or in ſolitude, in neceſſary buſineſs, or in vo: 
luntary levities, the underſtanding is equally abſtracted from the 
object of enquiry ; but, perhaps, if it be detained by occupa- 


tions leſs pleafing, it returns again to ſtudy with greater alacrity, 
than when it is glutted with ideal pleaſures, and ſurfeited with 


intemperance of application. He that will not ſuffer himſelf to 


be diſcouraged by fancied impaſſibilities, may ſometimes find 
bis abilities invigorated by the neceſſity of exerting them in ſhort 
intervals, as the force of a current is increaſed by the contrac- 
tion of its channel. „ 5 1 
From ſome cauſe like this, it has probably proceeded, that 


among thoſe who have contributed to the advancement of learn- 


ing, many have riſen to eminence in oppoſition to all the obſta- 
cles which external circumſtances could place in their way, 
amidſt the tumult of buſineſs, the diſtreſſes of poverty, or the 


_ difipations of a wandering and unſettled ſtate, A great part of rs : 


j 


intervene in the moſt crouded variety of diverſion or employ- 
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life of Prafwns: was one pad peregrination; ill ſupplied with 
2 gifts of Rm 2 led _ city n and from king - 
to kingdom, by the hopes o patrons preferment, ho 
which 3 flattered K always deceived him; he yet 8 
means by unſhaken Ui wages and a vigilant improvement of 
thoſe hours which, in the of the moſt refileſs activity, will 
remain unengaged, to write more than another in the ſame con- 
dition would have hoped to read. Compelled by want to atten» 
dance and ſolicitation, and ſo much verſed in common life, that 
he has tranſmitted to us the moſt perfect delineation of the man- 
ners of his age, he joined to his knowledge of the world, ſuch 
application to books, that he will ſtand for ever in the firſt rank 
of literary heroes. How this proficiency was obtained he ſuf- 
ficiently diſcovers, by informing us, that the Prai/e of Folly, one 
of his moſt celebrated performances, was omg pes by $6 on 
the road to Italy; ze tatum illud tempus quo . it infidendum, it» 
literatis fabulie tereretur—leſt the hours w = 4 he was obli * 
to ſpend on horſeback ſhould be tattled wn without regard 
literature. 
An Italian philaſopher expreſſed in his motto, that time was, 
his eſtate ; an eſtate indeed, which will produce nothing without 
cultivation, but will always abundantly repay the labours of in- 
duſtry, and ſatisfy the moſt extenſive defires, if no part of it be 
ſuffered to lie waſte by negligence, to be over-run with ROXIOUS 
| * or laid out for mY rather _ for uſe, w_ 
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Gratum eſt, quod patriæ civem, popnloque dedifti, 
Si facis utpatriz fit adoneus, u vtilis agis, | | 
Utilis et bellorum pacis rebus agendis. 
Plurimum enim interxerit, quibus 988 e hunc * 
Mioribus inſtitutas.— Jur. 


Grateful the gift! a member to the ſtate, 
If you that member uſeful ſnall create: 
Train'd both to war, and when the war ſhall coal, 
As fond, as fit t' improve the arts of peace. 
For much it boots which way you. train your boy, _ 
The TY * of your future joy. ELPHLNSTON, | | 
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aun, | . 
HOUGH you u frei to a taken a view ſulkciently Ra ca | 
five of he miſeries of life, and have employed much of 


your 2 on mournful — you have not yet ex- 
| e 


_ _ havſted the whole ſtock of human infelitity. There is flill a 
-4pecies of wretchedneſs which eſcapes your obſervation, though + 
it might ſupply you with many ſage remarks," and alu 5 
cautions. W W N 15 Bf FFF 55 77 EN 5 8 
I cannot but imagine the ſtart of attention awakened by this 
welcome hint; and at this inſtant ſee the Rambler ſnuffing his 
candle, rubbing his ſpectacles, ſtirring his fire, locking out in- 
terruption, and ſettling himſelf in his eaſy chair that he may en- 
joy eee without diſturbance. For, whether it be that 
_ continued fickneſs or mis fortune has acquainted you onlyfwitn 
the bitterneſs of being; or that you imagine none but yourſelf 
able to diſcover; what I ſuppoſe has been ſeen and felt by all 
the inhabitants of the world; whether you intend your writings 
' as antidotal to the levity and merriment with which your rivals 
endeavour to attract the favour of the publick ; or fancy that 
; | you have ſome particular powers of dolorous declamation, and 
= *wwvarble out your groans with uncommon elegance or energy; it is 
1 certain, that whatever be your ſubject, melancholy. for the moſt 
i part burſts in upon your ſpeculation, your gaiety is quickly 
pPyoercaſt, and though your readers may be flattered with hopes 
bl pleaſantry, they are ſeldom diſmiſſed but with heavy hearts. 
That I may therefore gratify you with an imitation of your 
own ſyllables of ſadneſs, I will inform you that I was condemns - 
ed by fome diſaſtrous influence to be an only ſon, born to the 
apparent proſpect of a large fortune, and allotted to my parenity 
at that time of life when ſatiety of common diverſions allows the 
mind. to indulge parental affection with greater intenſeneſs. My 
birth was celebrated by the tenants with feaſts, and dances, and 
' bagpipes; congratulations were ſent from every family within 
ten miles round; and my parents diſcovered in my firſt eries 
ſuch tokens of future virtue and underſtanding, that they de- 
dlared themſelves determined to devote the remaining paft of life 
to my happineſs and the increaſe of their, eſtate, 
I be abilities of my father and mother were not perceptibly 
unequal, and education had given neither much advantage over 
the other. They had both kept good company, rattled in cha- 
riots, glittered in playhouſes, and danced at court, and were 
both expert in the games that were in their time called in as 
auxiliaries againſt the intruſion of thought. 
When there is ſuch a parity between two perſons aſſociated 
for life, the dejection which the huſband, if he be not completly 
ſtupid, muſt always fuffer for want of ſuperiority, ſinks him to | 
ſuhmiſſiveneſs. My mamma therefore governed the family with · 
out controul; and except that my father ſtill retained ſome au- 
5 thority in the ſtables, and now and then, after a ſupernumerarx 
| bottle, broke a: looking-glaſs or china diſſi to prove. his ſove- 
reignty, the whole courſe of the year was regulated by 28 
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tection, the ſervarits received from her all their orders, and the» 
tenants: were continued or diſmiſſed at her diſcretio. 
." She therefore thought herſelf entitled to the ſuperintendance: 
of her ſon's education; and when my father, at the inſtigation 
of the parſon, faintly mer that I ſhould be ſent to 
ſchool, very poſitively told him, that ſhe would not ſuffer ſo ſine 
a child to be ruined; that ſhe never knew any boys at a gtam- 
mar ſchool that could come into a room without bluſhing, or fit: 
at the table without ſome aukward uneaſineſs; that they were 
always putting themſelves into danger by! boiſterous plays, or 
vitiating their behaviour with mean company; and that, for her 
part, ſhe would rather follow me to the grave than ſee me tear 
my clothes and hang down my head, and · neak about with dirty 
ſhoes W e r 719 my hair unpowdered, and my hat un- 
My father, who had no other end in his propoſal than to ap- 
ar wiſe and manly, ſoon acquĩeſced, fince I was not to live 
y my 1 for indeed he had known very few ſtudents that 
had not ſome ſtifſneſs in their manner. They therefore agreed, 
that a domeſtick tutor ſhould be procured, and hired an honeſt 
gentleman of mean converſation and narrow ſentiments, but 
whom, having paſſed the common forms of literary edueatioh; 
they implicitly concluded qualified to teach all that was to be 
learned from a ſcholar. He thought himſelf ſufficiently exalted 
by being placed at the ſame table with his pupil, and had uo 
other view than to perpetuate: his felicity by the utmoſt flexibis 
lity of ſubmiſſion to all my mother's opinions and caprices, - He 
frequently took wht $19. book, leſt I ſhould mope with-too much 
application, charged me never to write without turning up my 
ruffles, and generally bruſhed my coat before he diſmiſſed me 
into the parl au. FFV 
He had no occaſion to complain of too burdenſome an em- 
ployment; for my mother very judiciouſly conſidered, that I 
was not likely to grow politer in his company, and ſuffered me 
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: not to paſs any more time in his apartment than my leſſon res - 
5 quired, :When I was ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe enjoined me 
: not to get any of my tutor's ways, who was ſeldom mentioned 
© before me but for practices to be avoided. I was every moment 


-admoniſhed not to lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing 
my hands like my tutor; and once my mother very ſeriouſiy de. 
| liberated upon his total diſmiſſion, becauſe I began, ſhe ſaid, to 
learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, and had his bend in my 
thoulders, and his totter in my gait. 
Such, however, was her care, tnat I eſcaped all thoſe depra- 
vities; and when I was only twelve years old, had rid myſelf 
of every appearance of childiſſ diffidence. I was celebrated 
round the country for the petulance of my cemarks, and the 
quickneſs of my replies; and many a ſcholar five years _ 
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than myſelf have I daſhed into confufiorr by the ſteadinels of 
my countenance, filenced by my readineſs of repartee, and tor« 
3 — tured with envy by the addreſs with which I picked up a fan, 
. | eſented a ſnuff box, or received an empty tea-eup.' + 
At fourteen I was completely ſkilled in all the niceties f 
| __ dreſs, and I could not only enumerate all the variety of filks, | 
sand diftinguiſhthe product of a French loom, but dart my eye 
= through a numerous company, and obſerve every deviation from 
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1 _ the reigning mode. I was univerſally ſkil ful in all the changed 
1 of expenſive ſinery; but as every one, they ſay, has ſomething 
fk to which he is particularly born, was oak ently knowing in 
13 OE OR 199, 4k ] 
"i T The next year ſaw me advanced to the truſt and power of ade . 
{16 juſting the ceremonial of an aſſembly. All received their part? 
— 4 ners from my hand, and to me every e for intro - 1 
by duction. My heart now diſdained the inſtructions of a tutor, f 
$5 who 'was rewarded with a ſmall annuity for life, and left me £ 
wy qualified. in my own opinion, to govern myſeiif t 
1 In a ſhort time I came to London, and as my father was well 
= known among the higher claſſes of life, ſoon obtained admiſſion ts 
1 the moſt ſplendid aſſemblies and moſt crouded card - tables. 
wh Here I found myſelf univerſally eareſſed and applauded : the 
1 ladies praiſed the fancy of my clothes, the beauty of my form, 
hi and the ſoftneſs of my voice; endenvoured in every place to 
3 force themſelves to my notice; and invited by a e oblique 
. ſolicitations my attendance to the playhouſe, and my ſalu- 
bt tations in the park. I was now HAPPY to the —— extent 
3 of my conception; I paſſed every morn 22 dreſs, every afters 
1 noon in viſits, and every night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, where 
4 neither care nor knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. 
|; After a few years, however, theſe delights became familiar, 
1 and I had leifure to look round me with more attention. I then 
we found that my flatterers had very little power to relieve the lan» 
wi. gour of fatiety, or recreate wearineſs, by varied amuſement ; and 
1 - therefore endeavoured to enlarge the ſphere of my pleaſures, 
oY and to try what ſatis faction might be found in the ſociety of men: 
*# 1 will not deny the mortification with which I perceived, that 
3 every man whoſe name I had heard mentioned with teſpect, re- 
1 ceived me with a kind of tenderneſs nearly bordering on com- 13 
= il paſſion; and that thoſe whoſe reputation was not well eſtabtiſh- ” 
11 ed, thought it neceſſary to juſt their underſtandings, by treat? = 
WU ing me with contempt. One of theſe witlings elevated his cre ric 
F by aſking me in a full coffee-houſe the price of patches; and du 
5 another whiſpered that he wondered why Miſs Friſk did not by 
1 keep me that afternoon to watch her ſquirr it. „ of 
1 hen I found myſelf thus hunted from all maſculine conver- . th 
bp: ſation by thoſe who were themſelves barely admitted, I returned 1 
to the ladies, and reſolved to dedicate my life to their ſervice fe: 
1 and pleaſure. But I find that 1 have now loft my charms, Of 
bi : ff.... 
'F 
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_ thoſe with whom I entered the guy world, ſome are married 
ſome have retired, and ſome have A much changed their opi- 
njon, that they ſcarcely pay any regard to my civilities, if there 
is any ether man in the place; The new flight of beauties te 
whom I have made as. addreſſes, ſuffer me to pay the treat 


oe and then titter with 80 that I now find myſelf welcome 
Boy only t& a few grave a who, unacquainted with all that 
1030 either uſec or br digi ity to life; are content to paſs their hours 
etween their bed _ cards; without eſteem from the * 9 


or reveretice from the yourigs 
1 cannot but think, Mr: Rambler, that I have reaſon to comn e 
plain; for furely the females ought to pay ſome regard to the \ 


age of him whoſe youth was paſſed in — to pleaſe them. 
They that encourage . folly in the boy, have no right to puniſh, 
it in the man. Yet I find, that though they laviſh their firſt 
fondneſs upon pertneſs and gaiety, they ſoon: transfer their re- 


gard to other qualities, and . abandon their adorers 5 


toe out their laſt 12 8 1 in licity and contempt, - - 
1 am, cc. | 
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Nos. 110. . SATURDAY, 4 Arni 4 1781. 5 
At T quarentibus . 5 1 . 


Lu iter eſt, et clara dies, et gratia ſumplex. 
Spem ſequimur, gradimurque fide, fruimurque faturis, 


Adquz non veniunt præſentis gaudia vitz, 
Nec currunt pariter capta, et capienda vol patron, 


; an winery he gs 
ht and grace unerring n 
By hope and faith cure # : „ 
. Gladly the joys of preſent life we miſs: „ 
For baffled mortals ſtil! attempt in vai 5 2 TW 
deter and furs bis ut nene f. l. | 7 ef 


PHAT to pleaſe the Lord and Father of the univerlay inthe. 
preme intereſt of created and dependent beings, as'it4 
eaſily 5 has been univerſally confeſſed; and ſince all 
* agents are conſcious of havin . or violated. * 
duties preſcribed to them, the fear of being rejected, or puniſhed | 
by God, has always burdened the human mind. © The expiation 4 
of crimes, and renovation of the forfeited hopes of divine our, | 
therefore, conſtitutes a large part of every religian.” 
The various methods of propitiation and atonement which 
fear and folly kave — or . — „ 
VoI. II. 1 C * : the h | | 


r 


1 ; 


tie different/parts of the world, however they may ſometimes. * 
reproach or degrade humanity, at leaſt ſhew the general. conſent 
of all ages and nations in their opinion of the placability of, 

_ the divine nature. That God will forgive, may, indeed, be 
eſtabliſhed as the firſt and fundamental truth ef religion, 
for though the knowledge of his exiſtence is the Origin . 
| 1 yet without the belief of his mercy, itt would. 

ave little influence upon our moral. conduct. There could be. 
no proſpect of enjoying the protection or regard. of him, whom 
the leaſt deviation from rectitude made inexorable for ever; and, 
every man would'naturally withdraw his thonghts from the con- 
templation of a Creator, whom he muſt conſiden as a-governor . 


= . too pure to be pleaſed, and too ſevere to be pacifiedy as-a8 ene: 

1 my finitely wife; and inſinitely powerful, whom: he eould new = 

. ien eſende, nor refit. t...... 5 

9 Where there is no hope, there cam be no endeavour. A con- 

4 ſſtant and unfailing obedience is above the reach of terreſtrial 

J diligence; and, therefore, the progreis of life could. only have 

1 been the natural deſcent of negligent deſpair from. crime to crime, 

7 trad not the univerſal perſuaſion of forgiveneſs to be obtained by: : 
" proper means of reconciliation, recalled thoſe to the paths ob | 
* virtue whom their paſſions had ſolicited aſide; and animated to ˖ 
br new attempts, and firmer perſeverance, thoſe whom difficulty 3 
51 had diſcouraged, or negligence ſurpriſed. Os . \ 
of In times and regions ſo eee, from each other, that there ] 
pY can fearcely be imagined any communication of ſentiments either 
i by commerce or tradition, has prevailed a general and uniform £ 
bf expectation of propitiating God by corporeal auſterities, of 0 
wy anticipating his vengeance by voluntary inflictions, and. appeaſing tl 
1 his re Sas peedy and cheerful ſubmiſſion to a. leſs penalty b 
i e SST Pet oh 5 11 
4 Incorporated minds will always feel ſome inclination towards 9 
wi - exterior acts and ritual obſervances. Ideas not repreſented by p 
| ſenſible objects are fleeting, variable, and evaneſcent. * We are Ta 
i not able to judge of the degree of conviction which operated at — 
i any particular time upon our.own thoughts, but as it is recorded of 
1 by ſome certain and definite effect. He that reviews his life in or 
4 order to determine the prabability of his acceptance with God, tr: 
4 i he could once eſtabliſiĩ the neceſſary propostion hetween crimes th 
1 and ee IA 79 ſecurely reſt upon his performance of the Gi 
1 expiation; bu while ſafety remains the reward only of mental | wi 
Wi purity, he is always afraid leſt he ſhould decide too ſoon in his ed 
5 - own favour, leſt he ſhould not have felt the pangs of true con- wh 
Y trition; leſt he ſhould miſlake ſatiety for deteſtation,. or imagine of 

that hispaſſions are ſubdued when they are only ſkeping, ſhy 

[ From this natural and reaſonable diffidence aroſe, in humble Jud 
# aud timoroub piety, a diſpoſition to confound penance with re- con 
5 Peutance, to. N to 3 » 
i 22 1 4 3 e s 55 n * 
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ftom ſome judicial ſentenee the ſtated and regular aMgnment of 


reconciliatory pain. We are never willing to be without re- 


Hurce; we ſeek in the knowledge of others a ſuecour for our 

own ignorance; and are ready to truſt any that will undertake: 

to direct us when we have confidence in ourſel yves. 

"7 This defire to aſcertain by ſome outward marks the ſtate of t 
1 8 foul, and this wiltingnefs to calm the conſcience by ſome ſettled 
| method, have produced, as they are diverſified in their effects by 
5 various tempers and prineiples, moſt of the diſquiſitions and 
| rules, the doubts and ſolutions, that have embarraſſed the doc- 
trine of repentance, and perplexed” tender and flexible minds 
with innumerable ſeruples concerning the neceſſary meafures of 


„ 
| 
” * o 


rules corrupted by fraud, or debaſed bycredulity, have, by the 
common reſilieney of the mind from one extreme to another, 
incited others to an open contempt of all ſubſidiary ordinances, 
all 1 and the whole diſcipline of regulated piety. 
_ Repentance, however difficult to be practiſed is, if it be ex» 
plained without ſuperſtition,” cafily underſtood. Nepentamcee ir 
the relinqiaiſhment of any pratfice from the convecthon that it has 
offended God. Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance; yet they are too cloſely 
connected with it, to be eaſily ſeparated; for they nt ny mark 
. FT. ; 5 Fl 
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its fincerity, but promote its efficacy. _ 7 4 5 
No ͤ man commits any act of Ven 0 ce or obſtinacy, by. 
which his ſafety or happineſs in this world is endangered, with 
out feeling the pungency.of remorſe. He who is fully convinced 


back his miſcarriage to its firſt cauſe, to image to himſelf a con- 
like fault, even when he knows that he ſhall never again have the 
rally produces ſuch trepidations of impatience as leave all human 


of terror, is every moment ſeized with uſeleſs anxieties; adding 
one ſecurity to another, trembling with ſudden donbts, and dit- 
tracted by the perpetual occurrence of new expedients. If, 


God, can refle& upon his conduct without diſturbance, or can at 


ed over the abyfs of eternal perdition only by the thread of life, 
which muſt ſoon part by its own weakneſs, and which the wing 
of every minute may divide can caſt his eyes round him without 
ſhuddering with horror, or panting with ſecurity ; what can he 
judge of himſelf but that he is not yet awakened fo ſufficient 
conviction, ſince every loſs is more lamented than the/loſs of the 
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of final condemnation ? 3 "© 7 EY 
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Retire- 


therefore, he whoſe crimes have deprived him of the favour of 


LF 


_ forrow, and adequate degrees. of ſelf· abhoxrence; and theſe. 


— 


that he ſuffers by his own failure, can never forbear to trace 
trary behaviour, and to form involuntary reſolutions againſt the 
power of committing it. Danger conſidered as imminent, natu- 


means of ſafety behind them: he that has ence caught an alarm | 


will baniſh the reflection; if he who conſiders himſelf as ſuſpend- 


Divine favour, and every danger more dreaded than the danger 
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retollection are required on other occaſions: anc de e. 
troſpect of life, the diſentanglement of actions complicated with : 


pleaſures" 
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Retirement from the cares and pleaſures of the werld h 
been often recommended as uſeful to repentance... This at | 
is evident, that every one retires, whenever rati 


f # 


innumerable circumſtances, and diffuſed in various relations, the 
diſcovery. of the primary movements of the heart, and the extir+ 


7 -# 


pation of luſts and appetites deeply rooted. and widely ſpread, 
and buſineſs and folly. Some ſuſpenſion of common affairs, 
ſome pauſe of temporal pain and pleaſure, is doubtleſs necellary 
to him that deliberates for eternity, who is forming the only plan 

: rriage cannot be repaired, and examining the only 7 
queſtion in which miſtake cannot be redtified, . „ 


may be allowed. to demand ſame 


in which miſc; 


Aufterities and mortifcations are means by which the mind is 


1 


invigorated and rouſed, by which the attractions of pleaſure are 


interrupted, and the chains of ſenſuality are broken, It is ob» _ 
ſerved by one of the fathers, that he zh re/trains him/elf in the 
aſe. of things. lawful, will never. encroach upon things forbidden, 
Abſtinence, if nothing more, is at leaſt a cautious retreat from 
the utmoſt verge of-permiſſion, and confers that ſecurity which 
_. cannot be reaſonably hoped by him that dares always to hover 


pice of deſtruction; or delights to approach the 


over the | h tl 
Which he knows it fatal to partake. Auſterity is the 


proper antidote to indulgence; the diſeaſes of the mind as well 


. as body. are cured by oontraries, and to contraries we ſhould rea- 
dily have recourſe, if we dreaded guilt as we dread pain. 


The completion and ſum of repentance is a change of life. 


That forrow which dictates no caution, that fear which does not 
quicken our eſcape, that auſterity which fails to rectify our af» 
fections, are vain and unavailing. But ſorrow and terror muſt 
naturally 88 reformation; for what other cauſe can pro- 


duce it? He, therefore, that feels. himſelf alarmed by his con- 


ſcience, anxious for the attainment of a better ſtate, and afflicted 


by the memory o“ his paſt faults, may juſtly conclude, that the 


great work of repentance is begun, and hope by retirement and 
Prayer, the natural and religious means of ſtrengthening his con- 
viction, to impreſs upon his mind ſuch a ſenſe of the Divine pre- 
ſence, as may overpower the blandiſhments of ſecular delights, _ 
and enable lum to advance from one degree of holineſs to anos . 
ther, till death ſhall ſet him free from doubt and conteſt, miſery” 
and temptation” mm. „ 


What better can we do than-proftrate fal! N 
Before him reverent; and there confeſss 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg with tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 

Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ? , 8 N . 
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that, by increaſing the fire, we can at pleaſure accelerate the pro» 
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FT has. been obſerved, by long experience, that late ſprings 


.. produce the greateſt plenty. The delay of blogms and fra- 


grancey of verdure and breezes, is for the moſt Jace liberally re- 
_ compenſed by the exuberance and fecundity o 7 


Tons; the bloſſoms which lie concealed till the year is advance 


and the ſun is high, eſcape thoſe chilling blaſts, and nocturnal 
froſts, which are often. fatal to early luxuriance, prey upon the 


firſt ſmiles of vernal beauty, deſtroy the feeble princi 


es of ve - 


_ table lite, intercept the fruit in the gem, and beat down the 


flowers unapened ta the ground. „ 
I am afraid there is little hope of perſuading the young and 

rightly part of my ere , upon. whom the ſpring naturally 
forces my attention, ta learn 


cipitation ; to proſecute. their defigns with e watch 
the concurrence-of opportunity, and endeavour to fi the tycky 


mament which they cannot make. Youth is the time of enter- 


prize and hope; having yet no occaſion of comparing aur force 


With any oppohi ee naturally form preſumptions in our 
t 


at obſtruction and impediment will 


own favour, and imagine | d imp 
ve way:before-us, The firſt repulſes rather inflame vehemence 


ſuſpects its wu weakneſs, or ſubmits to fap the difiiculties which 
it expected to ſubdye by ſtorm, Before difappointments have 
enforced the dictates of philgſophy, we believe it in our power 


to ſhorten the interval between the firſt cauſe and the laſt etect ; 


we laugh. at the timorous delays of plodding induſtry, and fancy 


ection. 3 „ . | 
x At our entrance into the world, chen health and vigour give 


us fair promiſes of time ſufficient. for the regular maturation of 
dur ſchemes, and a long enjoyment of our acquiſitions, we are 
eager to ſeize the preſent moment; we pluck every gratification 


within our reach, without ſuffering. it to ripen into perfection, 
and croud all the varieties of delight into a, narrow. compals.; 


but age ſeldom fails to change our conduct; we grow negligent 


of time in proportion as we have leſs remaining, and ſuffer the 
laſt part af life to ſteal. from us in lapguid preparations for fu 
ture undertakings, or flow approaches to remote advantages, in 
weak hopes of te tortuitous. occurrence, or drowſy equilibra- 
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an teach prudence ; a brave and generous mind is long before it 
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tions of undetermined counſel, Whether it be that the aged, 
Having taſted the pleaſures of man's condition, and found them 
deluſrve, become lezen for their attainment; of that fre- 
vent miſcarriages have depreſſed them to deſpair, and frozen _ 
| 4 * to inactivity; or that death ſhocks them more as it advances _ 
+ Upon them, and they are afraid to remind themſelves of their _ 
| decay, or to diſcover to their own hearts that the time of trifling 
F | 2 35 paſt, LT Es . . 2 « 3 (i * 
3 A perpetual conflict with natural defires ſeems to be the lot of | 
=_— our preſent ſtate, In youth we require ſomething of the tardi- 
nels and frigidity of age; and in age we mult labour to recal the 
fire and impetuoſity of youth; in youth we muſt learn to expect, 


* 


{ 3zXXXö;ö;̃w „ 
F . "The torment of expectation is, indeed, net eafily to be borne 
. at a time when every idea of gratification fires the blood, and 


& "LL" 
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Haſhes on the fancy; when the heart is vacant to every freſn 
= form of delight, and has no rival engagements to withdraw it 
4 Tom the importunities of a new deſire. Vet fince the fear of 
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Lal _ milling what we ſeek muſt always be proportionable to the hap- 
_ pinels expected from poſſeſſing it, the paſſions, even in this tem- | 
= Peſtuous ſtate, might be ſomewhat moderated by frequent incul- | 
bt ; cation of the miſchief of temerity, and the hazard of loſing that 
5 which we efideavour to ſeize before our tine. 4 
= He that too early aſpires to honours, muſt reſolve to encounter A 
1 not. only the oppoſition of intereſt, but the malignity of envy, pt 
Þ1 He that is too eager to be rich, generally endangers his fortune in | 
A wild adventures, and uncertain projects; and he that haſtens tod ? 
4 _, ſpeedily to reputation, often raiſes his character by artifices and 1 
4 fallacies, 6815 himſelf in colours which quickly fade, or in Y 
5Þ phames which accident may ſhake off, or competition pluck away, 3 
= The danger of early eminence has been extended by ſome, f 
Wil even to the gifts of nature; and an opinion has been long 1 
1 conceived that quickneſs of invention, accuracy of judgment, e 
i or extent of knowledge, appearing before the uſual time = 
4 preſage a ſhort life. Even thoſe who are leſs inclined to form Ir 
9 general conclufions, from inſtances which by their own” na» _ ce 
1 ture muſt be rare, have yet been inclined to prognoſticate. Wl 
wy no ſuitable progreſs from the firſt ſallies of rapid wits; but have la 
Wi obſerved, that after a ſhort effort they either loiter or faint, and hi 
nn | ſuffer themſelves to be ſurpaſſed by the even and regular perſe- ul 
wm verance of flower underſtandings, es. 85 
F | It frequently happens, that applauſe abates diligence, 'Who» _ — 
| | ſoever finds himſelf to have bertothed more than was demanded, - Wwe 
#4 will be contented to ſpare the labour of unneceſſary perform no 
_— ances, and fit down to enjoy at eaſe his ſuperfluities of honour, no 
He whom ſucceis has made confident of his abilities, quickly fn; 

_ claims the privilege of negligence, and looks contemptuouſly on tot 

the gradual advances of a rival, whom he imagines himſelf able 8 


. 
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for fame is often followed by perpetual obſcurity, * 
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to leave behind whenever ſhe ſhall again ſummon his force to the 
conteſt. But long intervals of pleaſure diſſipate attention, aud 


weaken conſtancy. ; ner is it ea for bim that has ſank from 


diligence into ſloth, to rouſe out of his lethargy, to recolle& his 


notions, rekindle his curioſity, aud engage with his former ardour 
N 150 the toils of ſtudy! n ß f 
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Even that friendſhip which intends the reward of genius, too 

often tends ta. obſtruct it. The K careſſed, 
diſtinguiſhed, and admired, eaſily ſe 


his appetite with certainty of pleaſures, and his ambition with 


and hopes which he has not yet learned to diſtruſt,” + 
" Theſe evils, indeed, are by no means to be imputed to nature, 
or conſidered as infeparable from an early diſplay of uncommon 


hopes of patronage ; pleaſures which he conceives inexhauſtible, 


abilities. They may be certainly eſcaped by prudence and reſo- 
Tatiorj, and muſt, therefore, be recounted rather as conſolations 


to thoſe who are leſs Hiberally endowed, that as diſcouragements 
to ſuch as are born with uncommon qualities. Beauty is welt 
known to draw after it the perſecutions of impertinence, to in- 
cite the artifices of envy, and to raife the flames of unlawfut 


love; yet among the ladies whom prudenee or modeſty have | 


made moſt eminent, who has ever complained. of the inconveni- 


_ ences of an amiable form? or who would have purchaſed fafety 


By the loſs of charms * © _ WE 
Neither grace of perſon, nor vigour of underſtanding, are'to 
be regarded otherwiſe than as bleſſings, as means of happineſs 
indulged by the Supreme Benefactor; but the advantages of ei- 


ther may be loſt by too much eagerneſs to obtain them. A 
thouſand beauties in their firſt bloſſom, by an imprudent expo- 
fure to the open world, have ſaddenly withered at the blaſt of 


infamy ; and men who might have ſubjected new regions. to tlie 
empire of learning, have been tured by the praiſe of their firſt 


productions from academical retirement, and waſted their days | 
in vice and dependance. The virgin who too ſoon aſpires to 


celebrity and Eonqueſt, periſhes by childiſh vanity, ignorant ere- 


dulity, or guiltleſs indrſcretion. The genius, who catehes at 


laurels and preferment before his time, mocks the hopes that he 
had excited, and lofes thoſe years which might have been moſt 
uſefully employed, the years of youth, of fpirit, and vwacity. 
It is one of 0 | 

never 1 of direction, than in that part of life when 
we need it moſt; We are in haſte to meet enemies whom we have 


* 


not ſtrength to overcome, and to undertake taſks which we can- 
not ee 7.and as he that once miſcarries does not eaſily per- 
e 


ſuade mankind to favour another attempt, an ineffectual Eruggle 
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| duces the ſtudent from lue- 
rary ſolitude. He is ready to follow the call which ſummons - 
tim to hear his own praiſe, and which, perhaps, at once flatters 


e innumerable abfurdities of pride, that we are 
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The po- rs 1 have were giv n me to my colt. —F. Lewy. 1 | 
E are taught by Celſus, that health is beſt preſerved by | | 
avoiding ſettled habits of life, and deviating ſometimes in- 
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a . 
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o wo : 


to flight aberrations from the laws of medicine; by yarying the 
proportions of food and exerciſe, interrupting the ſuceeſſions of 3 
_ reſt and labour, and mingling hardſhips with indulgence. The b 
body, long accuſtomed to ſtated quantities and uniform periods, 10 
is difordered by the ſinalleſt irregularity; and fince we eannot li 
adjuſt every. day by the. balance or barometer, it is fit ſometimes a1 
to depart from rigid accuracy, that we may be able to comply 
with neceſſary affairs, or ſtrong inclinations. He that too long 
obſerves. nice punctualities, condemns himſelf to voluntary im- 
beeility and will not long eſcape the miſeries of diſeaſe.  . _ > 
The-fame laxity of regimen is equally neceſſary to intellectual x 
health, and to a perpetual ſuſceptibility of occaſional pleaſure. 
Long confinement. to the ſame company which perhaps fimilie . 
tude of taſte brought firſt together, quickly contracts his facyls » 
ties, and makes a thouſand things offenſiye that are in themſelves _ 
indifferent; a man accuſtomed to hear only the echo of his own | 
ſentiments, ſoon bars all the common avenues of delight, and hass 
no part in the general gratifications of mankind. - „ 
wy ' things which are not immediately ſubject to religious r 
moral conſideration, it is dangerous to be too long or too rigidly 
in the right. Senſibility may, by an inceſſant attention to ele- vio 
" gance-and-. propriety, be quickened to a tenderneſs ingonfiſtent =; 
; With the condition of humanity, irritable. by the ſmalleſt aſpe- &« 
rity, and vulnerable by the gentleſt touch. He that pleaſes pte 
| himſelf too much with minute exactneſs, and ſubmits to endure and 
nothing in accommodations, attendance, or addreſs, below the ” &o 
paint of perfection, will, whenever he enters. the ctowd of life, gros 
haraſſed with innumerable diſtreſſes, from which thoſe who 1055 
have not in the ſame manner increaſed their ſenſations find no | 
' diſturbance. His exotick ſoftneſs: will ſhrink at the coarſeneſs _ of de 
of vulgar felicity, like a plant tranſplanted to northern nurſeries, orit 
from the dews and ſun-ſhine of the tropical region. knoy 
There will always be a wide interval between practical and wy Hs 
ideal excellence; and, therefore, if we allow not ourſelves to be peey 
_ ſatisfied while we.can perceive any error ar defect, we muſt re- 11 
fer our hopes of eaſe to ſome other period of exiſtence, It is her e 
well known that, expoſed to a microſcope, the ſmootheſt pour V. 
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18 
cultivation of the "of anke; Tale Fry rn a a 
faſtidiguſneſs, whith Mall fill the it with phantoms ok 
turpitude, the naked ſkeleton” of every delight, and 


| Wick us only” Fai the Pais of een andthe d&formities of” | 


| \\15 Cn 
Peevithnieſs, gerd hh quld' perhaps v ; Hittle diſturb the” 
peace bf mankind, were AK dae s the con 8 of ſup 
e privi logs only: obs regte don, o 
lively fancy, to deſtroy Hap 2285 aft and refinement. Bur 
bye Wa 0 e 1 5 5 or by long ent 
b 10 5 of undiſputed ſuperiority, the'dullandthoughtleſs may” 
ewiſe acquire thie power of tormenting theniſelves and others, * 
29 became ſufficiently ridiculous: or Hateful to tlioſe' vhs e 
1 of their conduct, or reach of theit influence.” © 
They that have 7 2 old in'a fiogle ſtate are generally! bund 
to bem abe fretful, and'captious; tenacivüs of their o 28 
tices atid maxims ſoon offended b contradiction of negligence; 
and impatient of any aſſociation, but with'thoſe that will watch* . 
their nod, and ſubmit themſelves to unlimited authority. Such 
is the effect of having lived without the neteffty e of eee, 
any. 10 77 5 8 46 , {cryin uy etal 
The iraſcibility of this: claſs o nts y exertt 
upon petty provocations ſuch as are'incident'to; underſtandings' 
not far exte ded beyond the inſtincts of animal life; but; une 
happily, he that fixes his attention on things always before Hu, 
=: 1 5 have long celſations of anger. re are muy vete- 
rans of Juxury, upon whom every noon band a paronym of 


violelice, fury, and execration ; they never fit down. to their din- 


ner without finding the meat ſo itudicioufly . or = _— a 
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N dreſted, IVEY blundets in che ſeaſoy e or ſuch 


without bar, bay 
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121 is not + ys fo DEPEN 4 Vie MY bes cha aig 
of dependence on a cert man. In every r other ſtatk of inferf- 
ority 775 certainty of p Fanny . perpernaiy jcreaſed by a fuller - 
knowledge of our To] dneſs- and confidence are 
ſtrengthened by every tore aa of truſt, and prof of fidelity. But 
Peeviſhneſs ſacrifices to a momentary offence the obſequiouff 
or uſefulneſs of half life, and as more'ls perfor mech increaſes 
her exactions. 5 @ ks F 
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to per ſeverance hy the hopes of rei honour of the fa. 
ductility of mind, without much warmth of affection, or ele-. 
vation of ſentiment; and therefore readily complied with ev, 


_ preſerving tapeſtry from the moths, and the ſs of the. 
fluts whom ſhe employs in bruſhing it. It is her buſineſs every 


the 55 of kee 
three aimab 


.*_ carpets and to the t. decauſe Ihe let a Wet dog run inte tz 
parlour. She has broken off her inter couſe of viſits, becauſe 
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_ ;Chryſalus, gained; a fortune by, trade, 


- 


country; and, haying.a brother burdened by the number of his 


1 


children, adopted one of his ſons. The, boy was diſmiſſed withi 


many prudent admonitions; informed. of. his father's wability to 


maintain him in his natiye rank; cattioned him agsinſt all ops. 


N. 


1 


the fa- 
and overtopping his elder 


» 


and retired into the 


+ 1 


1 
6 
0 
Ss 


4 
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variety of caprice; patiently endured contradictory reproofy : 


heard falſe accuſations without pain, and opprobrious reproaches 
epetition 
queſtions about the univerſal decay 34 


without reply; laughed obſlreperouſly at the ninetieth r 
of a joke; aſked 


admired the ſtrength of thoſe heads by which the price of ſtocks. 


circum | il 
venculus was declared heir. But unhappily, 


« * 


a month after - 


. 
N 


1 : : 


— 


poſition to the opinions or precepts of his uncle; and animated. 


— 


is changed and adjuſted ; and behaved with, fuch prudence aud“ 
; 5b 0 that after fix. years the will was made, and In. 


wards, retiring at night from his uncle's chamber, he left the 


money to à trading company. 


Wpben female minds are imbittered by age or ſolitude, their, 
malignity is generally exerted in a rigorous and ſpiteful ſuper-. 
intendence of domeſtick trifles. N has employed her elo- 


quence for twenty years upon the de eneracy of ſervan 75 the 
naſtineſs of her houſe, the ruin of her urniture, the difficulty of 


morning to. viſit all the rooms, in hopes of finding a chair with-. 


aut its cover, a window ſhut or open contrary to her orders, 4 
ſpot on the hearth, or a feather on the floor, that the reſt of the. 
day may be juſtifiably. ſpent in taunts of contempt, and yocife-- 


rations of anger. She lives for no other purpoſe but to preſerve. 


to pleaſure, nor aſpiration after virtue, while ſhe is engroſſed by 


* 


from, dul. O able nieces ſhe has declared herſelf an 
irreconcileable enemy to one, becauſe ſhe broke off a tulip with: 


door open behind him: the old man tore his will, and being then 


the neatneſs of a houſe and gardens, and feels neither inclinatiqn. 


ing gravel from graſs, and wainſcot _ 


her hoop ;.. to another, beeauſe ſhe ſpilt her coffee on a Turkey 


1d to the third, becauſe ſhe let a wet dog rxun into the. 


company. makes a. houle dirty; and refolyes to confine herſelf 


more to her own affairs, and to live po longer in mize by fooliſh. 


F 


* 


Peeviſhneſs is generally the yice of narrow. minds; And, ex- 


cept when it is the effect of anguiſh and diſeaſe, by which the 
teſolution is broken, and the mind made too feeble to beat the 
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the leaſt; ſome furpaſs our power by their magnitude, and ſome | 


T Ki not: Wee it is . a "rao of pa ts to.treat 
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82 Oey 


9 —.— ory 3 yon ortance' 's trifles. The proper re 
7 uſt it iy to confider the dignity-of human nature, and tie 


of fuffering F and uneaſineſs from cauſes unwof- 


"Thy oa 88038020 e ee eee C7 ee 
"Ye that reſigns his peace 15 kittle caſualties, 400 alſers the 
courſe of his life to be interrupted by fortuitous inadvertencies 


or offences, delivers up himſelf to the direction of the wind, and 


4oſes all that conſtancy: ne Ne e neon any the chief 
. praiſe of a wife mans” | F 


ovince of prucdence lies beteten the gienteſ>things and 

eſcape our notice" by their” number and their frequency. But 

the indifpenß ble whbteſs of life will afford ſufficient exereiſe to 

every underſtanding; and ſuck is the limitation of the — 
powers, that by attention to trifles we muſt let things of im 
_ance paſs unobſerved: when we examine a mite with A glaſs, 

ee: nothing but a mite. nt bn 09; ane ug 

Ph it is every manꝭs intereſt to 10 leaſed; will ns little 

:that it is his intereſt to pleaſe others, experience will in- 

m Him. It is therefore not leſs neceſſary to happineſs than 

to virtue, that he rid his mind of paſſions which make hir un- 

eaſy to himſelf, and hateful to the world; "wn doom = . 


1  rellts and obſrudt his inf emen. 
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cenſure with 'contem We owe. ſo much. reverence to the 


wiſdom of mankind, as julliy to wiſh, that our:own o * of 
u 


our merit may he ratified by the concurrence of other ffrages; 
and ſince guilt and infamy muſt have the ſame eflect upon intel- 


ligencies unable to pierce beyond external appearance, and in- 


flueneed often rather by example than precept, we are obliged 


ky to refute a ſmall charge, ſeſt we ſhould, countenance the crime 
which we have never N To turn aN from an accu 
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wall of braſs Which Horace exetts 5 A clear conſtienoe, may 
den ſometimes raiſed by impudence or power; and we JhoWd: = 
always wiſh to preſerve be dignity of virtue en jen” wa * 


5 either patient or ſullen reſignation, a repr. which, is, at le 


ie reſolutions of the | fr, and the r eaſonings of the wile; 
rouſed the old to ſenſibility, and ſubdued the rigorous to fte 
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- graces which wickedneſs cannot aſſume. 5 
For this reaſon I have determined no -to endure,. wi x 


za my opinion, unjuſt; but will lay my caſe honeſtiy before you” 

that you or your readers may at length dd nt! 
Whether you will be able to prelerye your boaſted: went 
Ality, hen you hear, that I am confidered as an adverſary by 
:balf the female world, you may ſurely. pardon me for, doubting, 
-yotwithſtandipgthe veneration to which you may imagine yours. 


ſelf entitied by your age, vun JEarnings our apſtraction, 
: your virtue. Beauty, hler, {he oy overpow = 


A am one of theſe unhappy beings, who have been marked but 


| ab huſbands for many ge ph, en and deliberated: à hu 


dred times on the. brink of matrimony; I have difcuffed' all tlie 


for younger children aſcertained i hut am aviaſt'doomedby 

neral conſent to everlaſting ſolitude, and excluded by an mne 
fible decree from all hopes of connubial felicity. I am' 
out by every.n 5.2 man whoſe. vifits cannot be admitted 


2 reproach ; who Hay rob only to embitter ppi 
du 


ment, _ e Fee to ſeduce girls into a, waſte of that 
of lite, in whict they might in tc 
ph —— — ind moth ers e . We 
hope you will think, that ſome part of this penal 2 


may juſtly be remitted, W. en 1 Trfc m 70 Ty 
feſſed-love to a woman without 5 5 2 tha of martiage; 


hour that my. inclination changed, but to perſerte ner whom 1 
was leaving from the ſhock of abruptneſs,. or the 1 1gnominy « 
contempt-z: that I alas en eavaured/to give the ladies an op- 


portunit of ſeeming to diſcard me; and 1 1 never forſook 
a-miſtreſs: for N fortune, or brighter bea ſuty. hut becauſe 1 
Aiſoyered ſome irregularity ia def candüct, or ſome. 5 
in her ming; hor 4 cauſe 1 W. Pars. | 


as charmed br al an ber, 
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nuptial preliminaries ſo often, that cad repkat tile forme 
im money ſecured,” ant 3 
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inte 


er yet 


pro! 
that I have never continued an pearance'of intimaty-from the 


cauſe: I was offendedtby: herſelf, x With 


I was very early tifed of that ſucceſſor of wc ents b 
nie the ooo . 
5 8 8 n of an am 25 . 
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e to paſs. my life in union with ber, = 
nobty.led me to a crowd gathered in, the As * 20 | 
Fe in the Meſewee * hundreds, for xs 
1575 a. chairman, I faw her 1 in ſo 2 eee 


Apd ſpared myſelf the ſhame of pL Lay oa ak mee 
NC 6901 ſome point of ceremony at our next interview, 
and foon prove! led her to forbid me her preſence. - 
i 165 *xt 1 Mas 19 a lady of great eminence for learn. 
0g md, and phulaſo py equently obſerved the. bacrennes - 
uni eee © 44 pay CD FORD therefore thought 
| ighly. of my own - Prudence. and. » when I ſelected 
from multityde' of wealth by beauties, the deep-read Mifothea, | 
ho' 9 herſelf my e epam enemy ot 1gnorapt:pertnefs, 
ap 5 ng | 1005 3. Ao SHONE N to . . 
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_ beſtftoreckeeper was the miſtreſs's eye. 


An air which called for a 
own affairs, I might fuſpe 


common fm. 


Ver ſoften her to'teridepeſs, tilt ſhe heard that moſt of my, 
milz had'died/yorng; ' and another, becauſe. to inereaſe her for- 
and<confamptive.” =” 
walt in pother letter 
Sfcburtſhip. I perſuume t 
el ef ae vrt, 
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after the condition of the tenants, ac the bis of ſtocks onces _ 


week, and purchaſed every thing at ths Belt niarket, could wank 
no accompliſhments neceſfary to the happineſs of a wile man, 


She difcourſed ich great folemnity on che eate and vigilance 
Which the ſuperiotendance of a family demands; obſerved how 


many were ruined by confiderice in ſervants ; and told me that 
the fever expected honeſty but from ON Foes and that the 


ag zenerobity the uttered; and made every day ney proven 
n her ſchemes for the Tegulation of her ſervants, and tt 


Þation of her time. I was convinced, that whatever, I might ſuk⸗ 


fer from Sophronia, T'ſhould eſcape poverty; and we therefore 
Proceeded to ber hg the ſettlenients according to her own rule, - 


Fir and /aftl.” But one morning her, maid, came to me in tears 
to entreat my uftereſt*for a reconciliation to her miſtreſs, who 
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Hack turned Her ot at night for breaking fix teeth of a. tortgile- ; 
Flom A diſtant province, - 
En fave much money, Was de- 
Mute among ſtranger a0 Tough of a good family, in danger - 
K ering io the ftreets, or of be 
VGà—³s s m 
VVV 
for approvarions that if ſhe neglected her 


Galt comb: the had actended her lady 
and having not HvedTong'enongh to 1a 


eing compelled by hungeFto 


n affairs, I might ſulpect her of e anne 3 hae the 
eeomb*ſtood her in three Half. Crowns; that, no ſervant ſhould 
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Wrong her twice; and that indeed the took the firſt opportunity 


r parting'with Phillida, 'becauſe, though, ſhe was honeſt, her 
<onftitution was bad, and ſhe thought Ber very likely 19 10 . 


fick. Of our conference I need not tell you the effect; it ſurely 
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From two more ladies I was diſengaged by finding, that they 


entertained my Tivals at the ſame time, and determined the 
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ity of our ſettlements. Another I thought 


myſelf jutitied in forfaking, becauſe ie gave my attornay-a 
Pride to favour Her it the bargain ;' apother becaule I 1 


the repreſemred, her cer as Jangy 
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ow ER and Mpettertex are ſo flattering. and” gegn, 


1 that, fraught with temptation and expoled te danger an” 
. they are, ſcarcely any virtue is ſo cautivis, or any prudence fo” 
1 timordus as to ane them. Even thoſe that have molt rede. 
he rence for the laws of right, are pleaſed with thewing that not 
122 fear, but choice, regulates their behaviour; © auc Would be. 
ho thought to comply, rather than obey. We love to overlook the 
2 boundaries Which we do not with to aſs ; "and, as the Roman 
* Fe  fitirift rematks—* He that has no defigh to take the life. of ano-. 
wh. ther, Is yet glad to have it in his hands.” 5 

* From the ſame principle; Wg. yet more to e 
” corruption,” proceeds the defire of inveſting lawful authority 
by with terror, and governing by force rather than penn 
b Pride is unwilling to believe the necefſty of affigning any other 
+ reafon than her own will; and would rather maintain the moi?” 
5 eg uitäble claims by violence and penalties, than de ſtend from the 
1d 5 ity of command to diſpute and expoſtula tion 

W Rr t may, I think, be ſuſpecked, that this political arrogarice hz TY 


*  Jometimes found: ith way into leyiflative afſemblies, und mingled” 
with deliberations upon property and life. A flight perufal ot 

the laws by which the meaſures of vindictive and coercive juſtice 
are eſtabliſhed, will diſcover ſo many diſproportions between 


* 


2 crimes and puniſhments, ſuch capricious diſtinctions of {5:44 
* and ſuch confuſion of remiſſheſs and ſeverity, as can fcarce 

7 believed to have been produced” by” publick” wiſdorh, kneerely 
ne and calmly ſtüdious of publickhappineſs,” © 

-* "The Eee the judicious, the . Boerhaave, relates, mat 
4 he never faw'a criminal dragged to execution without aſking 
* himſeff, Who knows 5 this man is not leſs culpable 
* than me? On the days when the priſons of this eity are emp- 
as tied itito the grave, let every ſpectator of the dreadful procefſion 
1. put the ſame queſtion to his own heart. Few among thoſe that 
ry croud in thoulandsto the tegat maſſacre, and loo with carelefſ-" 
he neſs, perhaps with triumph on the utmoſt exacerbations of human 
* ; miſery would then be able to return without horror and deſec- 
15 tion. For who can congratulate himſelt upon a life paſſed with. 
i out ſome act more miſchievous to the peace or r prolperity « of 
N others than' the theft ot a e of "money. 3 Fe 
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der again with death. By this "ans capital inflictions are 
multipliplied, and erimes very different in their degrees of ener 
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mity, are equally ſubjected to the ſevere 


man has the power of exercifing . e By 
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acts may produce, but y the general alarm and anxiety atiihg 
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cutions ; ſome to diſcourage pardons ; and all ſeern to think that * 
lenity has given confidence to wickedneſs, and that we can on, 
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relaxations of the law, and a more rational and equitable adop-. an 
%%% / ᷣ ↄ⁵( y RE ä 
Death is, as one of the ancients obſerved, 73 187 ges m 
eee dreadful things the moſt dreadful; an evil, beyond MW k 
which nothing can be threatened by ſublunary power, or feared: el 
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not be uſeleſs to, confider what coriſequenees might ariſe 
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Wi | from human enmity or vengeance. This terror thould, there 
1 ' fore, be reſerved as the laſt reſort of authority, as the ſtrongeſt | 
1 | and moſt operative of prohibitory fan&ions, and placed-before, _ 4 
the treaſure of life, to guard from invaſion what cannot be fe- 5 


ſtored. To equal robbery with murder, is to reduce murder to. 

f 2s 7 eb Waxes: , A be < ef gs 8. 6 n 2 hac 
robbery, to confound in common minds the gradations of ini? 
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the offence, proceeds the ft quent ſolicitation of rap Ws 


nothing compared With his miſery, and ſeverity Keleate itſelf by 


excitiug pity. 


proper Tha ann tl. abou, Pape been d 


with - 
ut 
ed, and 


They who: would realer at the correction of. a ene are yer 
ſhocked at the thought of deſtraying him, Tris crime ſhrinks to 


The gibbet; indeed; certainly diſables. thoſe who die upon it 
from infeſting tlie community; hut their death ſeems not to con 
tribute more to the e their aflociates; than any other 
method of ſeparation. A thief ſeldom paſſes much of his time in 
recollection or anticipation, but from robbery. haſtens to. riot, 
and from riot to robbery ;: nor, when the graye cloſes upon his 
companion, has any other care than to find anomertt. 
The frequency of capital putiſhments, therefore, farely hin- 
ders e Wigs a crime, but naturally and mant pre- 
vents its detection, and is, if we proceed 5 0 | prudential 
principles, chiefly for that reaſon to be avoided, Whatever may 

urged by eaſuiſls ar-politiciatts,. the greater part of piankind, 
as they can never think that to pick the pocket and to pterce the 
heart is equally criminal, will ſcarcely. belieye that two malefac- 
tors fo different in guilt can be juſtly doomed to the ſame puniſh- 
ment: nor is the neceſſity of ſubmitting the conſcience to human 
laws ſo plainly evinced, ſo clearly ſtated, or ſo 8 Ace, 
but that the pious, the tender, and the juſt, will always ſcruple to 
coneur with the community in an act which their private judg- 
ment canons e IEEE wore i yet.” 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws produce total 
impunity, and how many crimes are concealed and forgotten for 
fear of hurrying the offender to that ſtate in which-there 1s.no o 
repentance, has converſed very little with mankind... And what * 
ever epithets of reproach or contempt this compaſſion may incur os 
from thoſe who canfound cruelty with firmneſs, I know not. 
9 any wiſe man would with it leſs power ful, or leſs ex. 

If thaſe whom the wiſdom of our laws Nas condemmed to die, ; 
had been detected in their rudiments of tobhery,' they might, b // 

f entaggled from . 
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"their Mabie, Hs: wilt ba have ve clciped) all the tegijtativl OY 
Jequent, 1 55 and eue their days in reparation aud on 
tence f and detected the might all have been, Rad thte profects 
ors been certain that We lives would haye been ſpared. .'Þ be- 
$ eve, every thicf will confeſs, that he has been more than once 
ſeized and diſmiſſed; and that he bas ſometimes ventured upon 
* capital crimes, becauſe he Ktew that thoſe whom he vinjtired 
. Botz d rather corinive at Mee chan cloud: their minds with | 
he hottors of bis death. eee ood 
All laws avainft wickedneſs are eau, une e will * 
_inforry, and ſome will proſecute ; but till we mitigate the penal- 
ties for mere violations of property; information will always bs 
hated, and proſecution rene The heart of à good mati can. 
not but recoil at the thought of pun nnfliing a fight injury with 
death; ef pecially when he rememb ers, that the thief miphthave . 
Reg. fray another crime, from which he was Tefirained 
0 by his remaining virtue. 7 
The obligations to affift the exerciſe of piblicte jultke 1 
5 8 ſtrong; but they will certainly be overpowered by tendet- 
" nefs for life. What in puvithed with ſeverity contrary to bur 
ideas of adequate retribution, will be ſeldom diſeovered; and 
* multitudes wil be ſuffered to advance from crime to crime, till 
. they deſerve death, becauſe, if they had been ſooner bee, e 
they would have ſuffered death before they deſerved it. 
This ſcheme of i invigorating the laws by relaxation, and 5 5 
tirpating wickedneſs by lenity, is ſo remote from common prac- ' 
' rice, that I might reaſonably fear to expoſe it to the publick, 


.could it be ſupported only by my own obſervations: I {hal}, 
' therefore, by aictibing it to its author, Sir Thomas More, endea- 7 

_ your te procure it that attention Whieh 1 with 2 bt 1 0 
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| remaining part of the adventures that befel: mie in my long Pre 
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ind impertinenee of her q n ſex; and very frequently expreſſe 
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ments any abatement oF rays or repreſſion of my agtivity., 


world a ſpecies of mortals Who 
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cite curioſity; and ſometimes. by a lucky, chance, bring perſons 


of ſimilar tempers within the attraction of each other. 


* 


I as known to poſſeſs a fortune, and to. want a wife; and 
therefore was frequently attended by theſe hymeneal ſolicitors, 


with whoſe importunity I was ſometimes diverted, and ſometimes 
perplexed; for they contended for me as. vultures. for à carcaſe; 
each employing all his eloquence, and all his artfices, to enforce 
and promote his own ſcheme, from the ſycceſs of which he was 
to receive no. other advantage than the, pleaſure of defeating 


others equally-eager, and equally induſtrious, 


An invitation to ſup with one of thoſe buſy friends, made me 
by a concerted chance acquainted with Camilla, by. whom it was 
expected that I ſhould be ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly enſlaved. The 
lady, whom the ſame kindneſs had brought without her own con- 
currence into the liſts af love, ſeemed to think me at leaſt wor- 
thy of the honour of captivity ; and exerted the power, both of 
her eyes and wit, with ſo much art and ſpirit, that Darga I bad 
been too often deceived by appearances to devote .mylelf irre- 


vocably at the firſt interview, yet I could not ſuppreſs ſome rap- 
_ tures, of admiratian, and flutters of deſire. I was eattly per- 
ſuaded to make nearer approaches; but ſoon diſcovered, that. 


an union with Camilla was not too much to be wiſhed. - ( milla 
profeſſed a boundleſs contempt for the folly, levity, ignorance, 
; 2.4 ' 4 

Her. 
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J capable of foie thought, IN mu. 
ed complies, ſue always tffocated with the mer, ahd'devlired = 
ber friction wheri the ladies retired If ap err exeurfich = 

Jute the country was . he Stn liſted upon the 
__ exelufion'of womerr from che party; becauſe; where they were 
admitted, the time was waſted in frothy compliments,” Weak in-. 
Julgendes, and idle ceremonies, To flew the greatneſs of her 
mind; me avoided alt compliance with the faſhion; and to Boat 

the ptofimdity of her knowledge,” miſtook the various tentures 

of ilk,” conforinged tabbies with damaſxs, ard ſent for ribbaiidy 
dy wrong names. She defpifed the commerce of ſtated wifitzea 5 

farce of empty form without inſtructian; and congratulsten 
herſelf, that the never learned to write meſſage cards; She of. 

ten applauded the noble ſentiment of Plato, who Tejoiced thit _ 
| ke was born a man rather than a woman; proclaimed her ups 
_ Probation of Swifts opinion, that woitieri are only # higher pe: 
cies of monkies : and confeſſed, that when ſhe conſidefed the he 
kaviour,” or heard the converſation, of her ſex ſhe could not but 
orgive the Turks for ſuſpecting them to want ouls 
. 12 was the joy and pride of Camilla to have provoked; by this 
mſolene, alf the rage of hatred; and all the perſecutions of e 

dee e 

tity, than when The talked of female anger and female cum 

ning. Well, fays ſhe, has nature provided that fue virulenes 
ſhould*be difabled' by fally, and fuck eruelty be reſtrained by 


EFA 
Eamilla doubtleſß epected, that what the loft on one Rüde 
me ſhould gain on the Other, and imagined that every male heat 
would he open ta a lady who made fuch generous advatices kA 
the borders of vintity. But man; ungrateful man, inſteud of 
ipringing forward to meet her, flirmmk back at her approscb. 
She was perſecuted by the ladies as a deſerter, and at beſt ee 
| ceived by the men only as a fugitive.” I. for my part, amuſed 
myſelf a while with her fopperies, but novelty ſoon te. 10 
deteſtation, for nothing out of the common order of nature cas 
be long borne, Thad no inclination to a wife who had the rigged: 
neſs of a man without his force, and the ignorance of a Woman 
without her ſoftneſs 4-nor could I think my quiet and kondir'to 
be entruſted to ſuch audacious virtue as was hourly coutting 
dan er, and ſoliciting aſſault. )( ⁵ ⁵ͤ P WE ORIG 
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My next miſtreſs was Nitella, a lady of gentle mien, and dd 


_ voice; always ſpeaking to approve, and ready to receive" difet? 
fy. In Nitella I promiſed myſelf an eaty friend; with he 
therefore ſoon reſolved to addreſs her, but was diſcouraged rem 
projeutng my counibip by obſertng tar her apartment 
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gance 3 and ſeldom could fordear to diſcover, by her une 
— conſtraint, that her attention was burdened, and her ima 
nation engroſſed: I therefore concluded, that being onl 
— — and — . ſhe was not n 
owE ornaments, afe ſo many competitors 

of cleanlineſs, that it is not hard to gain infurmation of — —— 


ail, from thoſe that deſire to excel ; I quickly found that Wal 


paſſed her time between ſinery and dirt; and wüs always in a 
wrappar, ni r mate 
immediate 
I was then- ld 


imagining the ey which I ſhould ale in a thouſand 


hearth by. 
by appearing as the acknowledged favourite of Charyb- 


dis. She ſoon after hinted her intention to take a ramble-jor.a 


fortnight. into a part of the kingdom which ſhe had never — : 


1 ſolicited the happineſs of accompanying her, which, after a 


ſhort reluctance, was indulged me. She had no other curiofity 


in her journey, than after all poſſible means of expence;. and 
was every moment takiug occafion"to mention wn 
which I knew it my duty upon ſuch notices to procure.” 

After our return, being now more familiar, ſhe told me, 


whenever we mot, of ſome” new tdiverfion ; at night ſhe had — | 
tice of a charming company that would breakfaſt in the gardens ; 


and in the morning had been informed of ſome new ſong in the 
opera, ſom new drefs at the play-houſe, or ſome performer at a 
concert whom the: longed to hear. Mer intelligence was ſuch, 
that there ee. a fnew to which the did not ſummen me on 


the ſecond da bp and, as: ſhe hated acrowd and could not go 
iged to attend at ſome intermediate hour, aud 

pay the price of a whole company. When we paſſed the fireets; 

the was often charmed with ſome. trinket in the toy-ſhops ; a 


alone, I was 


from moderate. de of ſeals and ee 18 25 degrees, 
to gold and diamon 8. Ino began to find the {mile of Cha» 
— {hotly ro Ages. moos re and ed cngors tix 
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by. wy. evil dediny 10 Charybdis, who- never pets 
negleRed an opportunity 1 nad ps he 
within her reach, I thought myſelf quickly m . 
permiſſion to attendher to publick places; an my oe 
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nf! ee Gene," ''Bhe dad ey ys Am 
5 ay having ſperit* the ear 1 Her life in the per f ro- 
mmances brought with be World the pride of Cleopatra; 
expected nothing" leſs 'than vows, Mrars, And ſacrifices 5 and 
thought her charms diſhonoured,/ "arid her power infringed,” d 
the ſofteſt oppoſition to her ſent ae or the ſmalleſt tranſgri 
Fon of her commands. Time might indeed cu ie 
pride in 3 mind not naturally uendileertng; and-vitiated oily 
Falſe repreſentations ;"but the operatſons of time are ſlom; and 
* there fore left her to grow wiley * a leiſure, or to continue in 
_ error at her own expence. b ont oe ofa NT. 
Thus I have vitherto in Hiteof myſelf, pont uf y ue in | 
1 ben celibacy. My friends, indeed, often tell aal that 1 
1 atter my (for; aire Pank higher hopes than hunian natute can 
ratify dreſs up an ideal charmer in all the radiamece of 
Perfection, and then enter the world to leck for the dame ex- | 
Mace in corporeal beauty. But ſurely, Mr.” Rambler, tis 
1 Act madneſs to hope for ſome terreſtrial Jady unſtained! witty the 
1 ppots which I have been deſcribing; at leaſt I am reſolved te 
195 Fariue my ſearch; for T am ſo far from thinking meanfy vf 
_ Inarriage, that' I believe it able to afford the higheſt haf 
_ " decreed to our preſent ſtate ; and if, after all theſe miſcarniages, 
I fad a woman eint ane ini lon: the EXPE 225 e | 
more . . ee ware, | 
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guns and: horſes that the kingdom could ſupply ; paid large 85 


attainments, he as eminent for a breed of pointers and ſettin 5 
dogs, which by long and vigilant cultivation he bad ſd much 
improved, that not a partriage os.heath-cock could reſt in ſeciti- 
ty and game of wWhafeyer ſpecies that dared to light upon His 
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nies feaſts by men of whom ſome are now m 

have fined for ſheriffs, and none are worth leſs than forty thoy- 
ſand ponnds.- - She frequently diſplayed her father's. greatneſs ; - 

told of the large bills which he had paid at fight; of the fums 


contribute tothe completian;atihis felfefty ; he pro 


- 
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ries to his groom and huotiman,. and. became the. envy. of the 
country for the diſeipliue of his hounds. ut above alf his other 


manor, was beaten down by his ſhot, or covered with his nets. 


My elder brother was: very early initiated in the chace, and at 
an age when other boys e lite /nails untuilliah te 
ſcbooh he could wind the horn, beat the buſhes, boynd..ove! 
hedges and ſwim xivers. When the huntſman one day broke 
dis leg, he ſupplied his place with equal abilities, and came ame 
with the ſeut in his hat, àmidſt the acclamations of the whole 
village. I being either delicate or timorous, leſs deſirous of h 
nour, or lei capable of ſylvan heroiſm, was always the favour- 
ite of my mother; becauſe I kept my coat clean, and my com- 
plexion free from freckles, and did not come. home like my bro- 
ther mired and tanned, nor carry corn in my hat to the Horſe, 
nor bring dirty curs into the parlour. D 


uſhes, bohnck over 


at the b 


* 


of the country ladies, diſdained to learn their ſentiments or c 


- 


N- 
verſation, and had made no addition to the agtien 1s "p15 | 
had brought from the precincts of Cornhill. She was, therefore. 
always recounting the glories of the eity; enumerating the ſuc- 
ceſſion of mayors; celebrating the magnificence of the banquets 
at Guildhaltz=and relating the ciwilities pat 


ade aldermen, ſome 


for which his word would paſs upon the Exchange; the heaps 
of gold which he uſed on Saturday night w to about with a 


| ſhovel; the extent of his Wwarcheuſe, and the ſtrength of his 
_ doors ; and when ſhe relaxed her imagination with lower ſub- 
jects, deſcribed the furniture of their country - houſe, or repeated 
the wit of theclerks and porters. JJ)» 


By theſe narratives 1 was Gred with the ſplendor and dignity 


of London, and of trade. I therefore deyored myſelf to.a ſhop, 
and warmed my. imagination from. year to year, With enquiries 
about the privileges N the. 1 rof the comme 
council, the dignity of a wholeſale dealer, and the grandeur bf 


the; power of the common- 


mayaralty, to Which my mother aſſured ine tat many bad 
- artived who began the world with Teſs than try ſelf. OT 


- 
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My mother had not been taught to amuſe herſelf with books, 
and being much inclined: te deſpiſe the ĩignorance and barbarity 
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I I'wavyery hana vote; a path hich ly tochurh in. 
8 5 fehcity 5 0 1175 —_— NINE ſame. res. 
— 15 45 $ wal my grandfather's. maxum, that 
5 1 575 an ene Feder Vong ok out of hin. 
; ken vn tw twenty.“ | t 
therefore, to keep mie at home til} the proper age, — 
other employment than chat of rg :morthauts accounts 
anti the art. 45 regulating books j but at length the tedious ds 
elapſed, T was tranſplanted to town,/und, with neee 
gt * — ups fs "Hon: f winches Abet 
maſter, o had no concep of any 5 
Hae but that of being rich; had all the good qualities which = 
naturally ariſe from a eloſe and unwearied-attention-to-the mam 
chance; * deſtre to gain Yun was fo well tempeted hy the 
A of thewing it; that, without any -ather-prin e of itn, | 
=> Rei in 5 feen 3 a or principle and war 
always treated with re 7 men whoſe on 
he valued or ſol icited, thoſe who mere univertaly We 
richer than himſelf. „ 1. 
By bis inſtructions 1 That i in a few Weeks to handle i v 
| fog great 3 to wind e e e ene thy 
ugers, and to make u partels exact 
af ack-th thread; and Job: 8 from „ 
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the fru e grace of a counter-bow, the -careleſs-air with which a th 

A1mall pair of ſcales is to be held between the fingers, and the 9 

vigour and ſprightlineſs with Which the box, after: the tibband tu 

had been cut, is returned into its place. Having no defite of _ : 

any higher = lr 'and therefore applying all my powers p 

to the knowledge of my trade, I was quickhy maſter of all that 

could be known, became a efitiek in mall wares, contrived/new.. es 

"variations of figures, and new mixtures of culqurs, aud was ks 

| ſometimes conſulted by the weavers when: They , | In 
| *for the enſumg ſpring, _ i 
Wirk all theſe benen eee, in the fourth year of my fol 

i apprenticeſhip, I paid a viſit to my friends in the country, tha 
5 where Lex = 4 to 1 receive as a ne ornament of the family, fay 
4! and conſulted by the neighbouring gentlemen as a maſter of pe- Th 
1.01 cuniary knowledge, and by the ladies as au oracle of the. mode. rec 
N But unhappfly, at the ffrſt publick table to which I was invited, all 
_ ap red a ſtudent in the Temple, and an officer of the guards, cor 

hb looked upon me with a file of contempt, which deſtroyed 08 

at once all my hopes of diſtinxtion, ſo that I durſt hardly raiſe my wh; 
eyes for fear of encomtering their ſuperiority of mien. Nor was i 
my courage. * by any opportunities of diſplaying yx whi 
knowledge; for the templar entertained the company for part my 

of the day, with hiftorical narratives and political obiervations; 1 
my the colonel aftery 1 detailed the ä of a whore 5 thre 

1 | = : | | ; nig 5 ö If 
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_ thy of attention and teſpect; and therefore reſolved; .w 
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pave an account of alleriiblieg,. aden, An Apetlon. br $5 Te” {4 


deed, effiyed"to Hf ug a 7 — id.a parltametfary gente 1 6 


faint mention of trade, and 8 Hiaz ds; and once N ted with 5 


ſome watnith, to correct a grö mi ake 11 85 #filver. best 7 
i neither of wy antagoniſts ſeemedto.think a NR nacellany z 
they reſumed theirdiſcourſe without emotion, ag ag in 

ed the attention of the company; nor did one 95 . ie dies 
appear defirous to Know m opinion of ber dre, or to; . 
- lang the carnation ſhot: with! white, [that Was then, new © 
gſt ehem, had been antiquated in crowns... INS 
8 knew that neither of theſe, gentlemen had 2 ton 2 
than myſelf, { could-not diſcavet what had depreſſed me itt tler 
preſence, nor Why they were conſidered by others as 15 wor 


met again, to rouſe my ſpirit; and force myſelf into 92 — 


went very eatly-to'the next eekly meeting; and was entertain- bs 


ing a ſmall Eirele yery ſucceſsfully with a-minute_repreſentation 


; Of my lord- mayor 8 how, When the colonel entered carelefs ant © 


gay, fat down with a kind of unceremotious civility, and 93 ꝗ 


| 'appearing to intend- -any- interruption, drew. my audience RT ..- 


to the other part of the room, to which I Hal not the courageto 
follow them. Soon after came an the lawyer, hot thdeed with 
the ſame attractiomof mien, but with greater powers of lan- 
guage; and by one or other the compatiy was fo happily amuſed, 
that I was neither heard nor ſeen, nor was able to give any other 
pat fem tence than tłrat I pit round che glaſs and Was 
n my turn permitted to name the toaſt. 

My mother, indeed; endeayoured to comfort me in my 


 vexatian, Vytellling me, chat perhaps theſe H talkers were 


hardly able to pay every one his own; that he who has money 
in his Pocket needs not care what. any man ſays of him; that, 


if I minded m my trade; the tinge will come When Jawyers and 


ſoldiers would be glad to borrow out of my purſe ; and 
that it is fine, When à man can ſet His Hands to his fides, and 
fay he is worth forty thouſand, pounds every day of the year. 
Theſe and many more ſuch e and eũcouragements E 
received from my good mother, which however did not much 
allay my r 5er having by tome accident heard that the 


couatry ladies def} ifed her as : 25 1 had therefore no — 
much reverence or her o Iinibns, but confidered her 'as dhe 


whoſe} gnoratice and prejudice had hurriec me, though without 
ill intentions, into a Rate *of-'mieanneſs and iguominp, from 
which L cguld not fin as wy oflibility of rifing ee ke raffle which © 


1 my anceffors had always f d. 


I teturneg however, to ty maſter, zd baſed helf . 
thread, aud fils, and faces, but -Withoit my former — 


| and alactiry. Thad how no 8 3 es in conteinplating, - 


Vor. It, ne 


N ; 5 | L * 


1% | THE KAMBLER. 
the exact diſpoſition of my powdered'curls, the equal plaits et 
my ruffles, or the gloſſy blackneſs of my ſhoes; nor heard wih 
my former elevation thoſe compliments which ladies ſometimes 
condeſcended to pay me upon i eg in twiſting a Pape 
or counting out the e The term of Young Man, Wil 
which I was ſometimes honoured, as I carried a parcel to the 
door of a coach, tortured my imagination; I grew negligent of 
my perſon, and ſullen in my temper, often miſfook the demands 
1 the cuſtomers, treated their eaprices and objections: with 
"contempt, and received and diſmiſſed them with furly filence, 
My maſter was afraid leſt the ſhop ſhould ſuffer by this 
change of my behaviour: and, therefore, after ſome expoſtula- 
tions, poſted me in the warehouſe, and preſerved me from the 
danger and reproach of deſertion, to which my diſcontent would 
certainly have urged me, hac I continued any longer behind the 
6 „„ e 
In the fixth year of my ſervitude my brother died of drunken 
Joy, for having run down a fox that had baffled all the packs in 
the province. I was no heir, and with the hearty conſent of m 
"maſter commenced gentleman. The adventures in which my 
ne character engaged me ſhall be communicated in another 
letter, by, Sir, . „%ö—⁵Üò[0ʃ1 
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TO THE RAM BLEZR. | 
VVV ä— 
\, T OTHING has more retarded theadvandement of learning i 
| than the diſpoſitiorzof vulgar minds to ridicule and willy 
What they cannet comprehend. All induſtry muſt be excited 
by hope; and as the ſtudent often propoſes no other reward {0 
himſelf than praiſe, he is eaſily diſcouraged by contempt nd 
inſult. He who brings with him into a elamorous multitudetht 
timidity of recluſe ſpeculation, and has never hardened his Irv! 
in publick life, or accuſtomeyf his paſſions to the vicitſhtudes add 
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zrcidents, the trĩumphs and defeats of mixed eonverſation, will 
bluſh at the ſtarè of petulant ineredulity, and ſuffer himſelf to ba 
driven by a burſt of laughter from the fortreſſes of demonſtration... 
The mechaniſt will be afraid to aſſert before hardy gontradie-⸗ 
tion the poſſibility of tearing down bulwarks with a fill worm's 
thread ; and the aſtronomer of relating'the rapidity of light, the 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars, and the height of the-lunar mountains. 
If I could by any efforts have ſhaken off this cowardice, 1 had 
not ſheltered myſelf under a borrowed name, nor applied to 
ou for the means of communicating to the publick the theory 
of a garret; a fubject which, except ſome flight and tranfient 
ſtrictures has been hitherto neglected by thoſe who were beſt 
qualified to adorn it, either for Want of leiſure to proſecute the 
various reſearches in which a nice diſcuſſion muſt engage them, 
or becauſe it requires ſuch diverſity of knowledge, and ſuch 
extent of curiofity, as is ſcarcely to he found in any fingle intel- 
lect; or, perhaps, others foreſaw the tumults which would be 
raiſed againſt them, and confined their knowledge to their o.m 
e abandoned prejudice and folly to the direction of 
C Ance, e N EMS FM 8 „ l ag) : ND Riot ute 5 | fy 
That the profeſſors of literature generally reſide in the high- 
eſt ſtories, has been immemoriably obſerved. The wiſdom of 
the ancients was well acquainted with the intellectual advantages 
of an elevated ſituation; why elſe were the Muſes ftationed on 
Olympus or Parnaſſus by thoſe who could with equal right have 
raiſed them bowers in the vale of Tempe, or erected their altars 
among the flexures of Meander? Why was Jove himſelf 
nurſed upon à mountain? or why did the goddeffes, when the 
. 2 of beauty was conteſted, try the cauſe upon the top of 
da? Such were the fictions by which the great maſters of the 
earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate to poſterity the importance 
of a garret, which, though they had been long obſcured by the 
Negligence ahdighorance of ſucceeding times, were wellenforced 
by the celebrated ſymbol of Pythagoras i priorrar Thy 
N Tpooxyrer—when the wind blows, worſhip its echo.“ 
This could not but be underſtood by his diſciples as an inviola- 
ble injunction to live in a garret, which 1 nave found-frequenthy: 
viſited by the echo and the wind. Nor was the tradition-wholly 
obliterated in the age of Auguſtus, for Tibullus evidently con- 
gratulates himſelf upon his garret, not without ſome alluſion to 
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Quim juvat immites vontos audire cubantem 

Aut, gelidas hybernus aquas cumfuderit auſterrr, 

_ _ -  - - Securum ſomnos, imbre juvante, ſequ ! 
How ſweet in ſleep to paſs the careleſs hours, Nö 
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* earlier writer for a gurret, in his deſcription of the lofty towers 
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- Phi ipfftition has, indeed; n to our FRO ume; the 


pre. is, ſtill the uſual receptacle of the Dinan and p 


ut this, like many ancient cuſtoms, 1s, fo og 0 


n riſen | 


© Cauſa latet; res Ra 
The cauſe is ſegres, but h eee * bene, 1 


anz n have: indenda bon, advanere: concerning theſs | 
W af literature, but without much ſatisſaction to tha 
judicious enquirer. Some have imagined, that-the garret is ge? 
nerally choſen by the wits, a«moft-eaſtly-rented:;, and coneluded 
that no man rejoices in his, aerial abode, hut on the days of pays. 
ment. Others ſuſpect, that a garret is chiefly convenient, ag it 


is remoter than any other part of the houſe from the outær dor: 


which is often obſerved to be infeſted by viſitants, hg, talk inn 
ceſſantly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and repeat tha ſame ſounda 


every morning, and ſometimes. again in; the afterngon, without 
any variation, except that the grey daily —— importugate 


and clamorous, and raiſe their voices in time from mouratul 


murmurs to raging - vaciferatians. This eternal — is 


always deteſtable to a man whaſe: chief pleaſure is to enlarge his, 
knowledge, and vary his ideass. Others talk of, freedom from 
noiſe, and abſtraction from common buſineſa on amuſements-z 
and ſome yet 3 Dane tell us that the faculties are enlarg- 
ed by open proſpecta, and that the fancy is. more at lihexty when 
the eye ranges Ie confinement. ' 4 f 


- Theſe conveniencies may perhaps all be found n a well · choſen 
garret; but ſurely they cangot beſuppoſed ſufſiciently important 


to have operated-nnyariably upon different climates, diſtant ages, 
eus nations. Of an univerſal practice, there 1 wm 


or cune f corpareab maladies ha vs been-acknowlegdged from the 


time of Hippocrates; but — has yet ſuffigientlyconfidered 
— far it may inſtuence the operatibns of the genius, though 


every day affords inſtances of local undenſtanding, - of wits' _ 


reaſonena, whoſe: faculties are adapted: to ſome ſmgle ſpot, 


who, when they are-renioued to ang other place, dan at at — 

into ſilence and ſtupidity. T have diſcouerech by a long ſeries = 

of obſervations, that invention andelocytion fuſfer great impedie 

ments from denſe and impure vapours, and that the tenuiy of 4 

diefeoated air at a proper diſtance. from the ſurfaco of the earth; 
accelerates the fancy, and ſets at libert . thoſe intellectuab po- a 


en which were hee ſhackled by too ſtrong attraction, and un- 


. — 


ether, as uater, though not very hot, boils in a reogiuer 
exhauſted; and heads, in appearance empty, have t 


e found dulneſs to quicken into ſentiment in a thin 


would haue ſwelled out into ſtiſfneſa and extenſion. 


| For this reaſon. I never think myſelf: axiatifed doe d | 
Soo ofiany man's faculties, whom I have-only-knowwitr on 


 ofelevation,;but-take ſome 1 of attending him 
nas the-cellar to the. garrat, and: 
degrees of rarefaction and con 


him as. 


have long ſtudied, and which I may, perhaps, reveal onde bn, 
kind — — 
Another cauſe of the: gaiety and 


by the diurnab revolution of the 
is well known; 


earth. The power of agitation upon tho ſpirits i 


every. man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid vehicle, or on a 


gallopin 3 ; and nothing is plainer, than that he who towers 
to the fifth ſtory is whirled through more {| by every circum» 
rotation, than an other that grovels upon the ground-floor. The 
nations, between the tropicks are known to be fiery, inconſtant, 
mventive, and fanciful ; becaufe, living at the utmoſt length of 
the earth's diameter, 5 they are carried ut "_ more 2 


| "ORE 

— or 0 beet the ſtate of the — that the body 8 
15 in a great meaſure: regulated hy the various compreffivns fk 
| he ambient element. The eſſacts of the ainin che ptoducti m 


d therſelves under the preiſũre of a groſs atmo- 


A 


notions; upon: rifin 8 as the flaccit} ſides oa football | 


upon hie all the various - 
tion, tenſon and! laxityc _ 
_I& he is neither vinacibus aloft, ne eee I then conſider 

3: but as it ſeldom happene, that I do. not find 
the temper to-which the texture- of his brain is. fitted; I accom. 
modate him in time with. a tube of mercury, firſt marking the 
pow moſt favourable to his intelie&s, *according-to rules which - 
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in arreta 18: probably-the-increaſs 48 — vortiginous motion, 
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man thoſe whom nature has placed nearer to the poles and 
therefore, as it becomes a wiſe man to ſtruggle with the incon- 


TU rr tr ws Gaiters do ns - —— — 


the garret, and aſcend into the cock · loft. 


— ARS # we OTA a 


— 


veniences of his country; whenever celerity and aeuteneſs are 


requiſite, we muſt actuate our langour by taking a few turns 


round the center in a garret. a 


they cannot produce, I deſire you to conſult your own memory, 
| =. conſider whether you have never known a man acquire re- 
putation in his garret, which, when fortune or a patron had 


placed bim upon the firſt floor, he was unable to maintain; and 


mproveable till this potent remedy has been 


own ſhop. . 


Moen 


I you imagine that I aſcribe to air and motion effects which 


are ſome who would continue blockheads even on the ſummit 

af the Andes, or on the peak of Teneriffe, But let not any man 
— 

tried; for perhaps he was ed to be great only in a garret, 
as the joiner of Aretzus was rational in 70 cher lace but his 
I I think a frequent removal to various diſtances from the cen - 
_ ter, ſo neeeſſarꝶ to a juſt eſtimate of intellectual abilities, and 
conſequently of ſo great uſe in education, that if I hoped that 
the publick could be perſuaded to ſo expenſive an experiment, 

I would propoſe, that there ſhould be a cavern dug, and a tower 

erected, like thoſe which Bacon deſcribes in Solomon's houſe, 

for the expanſion and concentration of underſtanding, according 
to the exigence of different employments, or conſtitutions. Per- 


by . 


o 
. 
* 


1 


ho never recovered his former vigour of underſtanding til he 
was reflored to his original fituation. That a garret>will malt 


— 


* 


* 
* 


a 


i 


haps ſome that fume away in meditations upon time and ſpace 


and he that upon level ground ſtagnates in ſilence, or ereeps in 
narrative, might, at the height of half a mile, ferment into mer- 


riment, {park ee 1 hows and froth with' declamation:. 
_ Addiſon obſerves, t 


tation. As an elaborate performance is commonly ſaid to ſmell 


of the lamp, my commendation of a noble thought, a ſprightly 
fally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it freſh from the garret; 
an expreſſion which would break from me upon the peruſal of 


oft of your papers, did I not believe, that you ſometimes quit 
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In the tower, might compoſe tables of intereſt at a certain depth; 


k ap 


ot , 


: f we may find the heat of Virgil's cli- 
mate in ſame lines of his. Georgick-: ſo, when I read a compo- 
tion, I immediately determine the height of the author's habi- 
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FOIICER O has, with his uſual elegance and maghificence'sf 
| C language attempted, iti his relation of the'dream of Scipio, 
to depreciate thoſe hofiours for which he himſelf appears to have 

panted with reſfleſs ſolicitade, by ewing within what” narrow 
mite all that fame and celebrity which man can hope from men 
Tou es,” fays Africanus, pointing at the earth from the ce- 
leſtial regions, that the globe aſſigned to the reſidence and ha- 
bitation of human beings is of ſmall dimenſions: how then can 
you obtain from the praiſe of mem any*glory worthy of a wiſh? 
of this little world the inhabited parts are neither numerous nor 
wide; even the ſpots where men are to be found are broken by. 
intervening deſerts ; and the nations are ſo ſeparated as that 
nothing can be tranſmitted from ohe fo another. With the pes- 
ple of the fouth By whom! the oppoſite part of the earth is po. 
eſſed, you have no intercourſe'; and by how ſmall a tract do you 
communicate with the countries of the north? The territory 
which you inhabit is no more than a ſcanty ifland incloſed by a 
{mall body of water, to which you give the name of the Great 
Sea and the Atlantick Ocean. And even in this known and fre- 
quented continent, what hope can you entertam, that yotir re- 
nown will paſs the ſtream of Ganges, or the cliffs of Caucaſus ? 
Or by whom will your name be uttered in the extremities of the 
north or ſouth, towards the riſing or the ſetting fun ? "So nar- 
row is the ſpace to which your fame can be propagated; and 

| even there how Toag willitremam 7 tt 
He then proceeds to affign natural cauſes why fame is not on- 
ly narrow in its Extent, but ſhort in its duration: he obſerves the 
difference between the computation of time in earth and heaven, 
and declares, that according to the celeſtial chronology, no Hu- 

man hotiours can laſt a'fingle year. 
Such are the objections by which Tully has made a ſhew of 
diſcouraging the purſuit of fame; objections which ſuſticiently 
_ diſcover his tenderneſs and regard for his darling phantom. 
Homer, when the plan of his poem made the death of Patroclus 
neceſſary, refolyed, at leaſt, that he ſhonld die with honour ; 
and therefore brought down againſt him the patron god of Tray, 
and left to Hector only the mean taſk of giving the lan blow to. 

EI is FO gs Ts . We 


1 : 


& nE KAMELER » 


an enemy whom a divine hand had diſabled from reſiftance, 
Thus Tully ennobles fame, which he profeſſes to degrade, by 
= _ vppofinglit to celeſtial happineſs ; he confines not its tent but 
1 by the boundaries of nature, nor contracts its duration but b7 
il | repreſenting it ſmall in the eſtimition/of ſuperior beings. He 
till admits it the higheſt and nobleſt of terreſtrial objects, and 
alleges little more againſt it, than that it is neither without end, 


= What might be the effect of theſe obſervations conveyed in _ 
| -Ciceronian eloquence to Roman underſtandings, cannot be de- 
| _ termined; but few of thoſe who ſhall in the preſent age read m 

. humble verſion will find themſelves much depreſſed in their 
hopes, or retarded in their defigns; for I am not inclined to 
1 believe, that they who among us paſs their Tives in the cultiva- 
z tion of knowledge, or acquiſition of power, have very —— 
1 enquired what opinions prevail on the further banks of the 
] Ganges, or invigorated any effort by the defire of ſpreading their 
renown among the clans of Caucaſus: The hopes and fears of 
ö modern minds are content to range in a narrower compaſs; A 

; a _ _Hngle nation, and a few years, have generally fufficient ampli- 
| _ tude to fill our imaginations, | * 


. 


A little conſideration will indeed teach us, that fame has 
| | other limits than mountains and oceans; and that he who places 
| happineſs in the frequent repetition of his name, may ſpend his 
ll fe in propagating it, without any danger of weeping for new 


$ worlds, or neceffity of paſſing the Atlantick ſe. 
| The numbers to whom any real and perceptible good or evil | 
1 can be derived by the greateſt power, or moſt active diligence, | 
C | are inconfiderable ; and where neither benefit nor miſchief ope- | | 
i 1 rate, the only motive to the mention or remembrance of others 

_ - 3s curiokity; a paſſion which, though in ſome degree univerſally ; 
$ aſſociated to reaſon, is eaſily confined, overborne, or diverted 4 
31 from any particular object. nn eo : 
lt Among the lower claſſes of mankind there will be found very 


little deſire of any other knowledge than what may contribute | 
a immediately to the relief of ſome preſſing uneafineis, or the at- 
tainment of ſome near advantage. The Turks are faid to hear 
with wonder a propoſal to walk out only that they may walk 
back; and enquire why any man ſhould labour for nothing: fo 
thoſe whoſe condition has always reftrained them to the contem- 
plation of their own. neceſſities, and who have been accuſtomed 
to look forward only to a ſmall diſtance, will ſearcely under ſtand, 
why nights and days ſhould be ſpent in ſtudies, which end in 
new ſtudies, and which, according to Malherbe's . obſervation, 
do not tend to Jeflen the price of bread; nor will the trader of 
manufacturer eafily be perſuaded, that much pleaſure can ariſe 
from the mere knowledge of actions performed in remote regions, 
or mn diſtant times; or that any thing can deſerve their 9 


} 


— 
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quen ee Po Goo ON SE 
The truth is; that very few have leifure, from indiſpenſable 


bufineſs to employ their thoughts upon narrative or characters 
and among thoſe to whom fortune has given the liberty of living. 
more by their own-choice, many create to themſelves" engage» 
ments, by the indulgence of ſome petty ambition, the admiff.on 


of ſome inſatiable deſire, or the toleration of Tome predonnnant 


paſſion. , The man whoſe. whole wiſh is to-+accumnlate 
money, has no other care than ts collect intereſt, to eſtimate ſe- | 
curities and to engage for mortgages : the lover diſdains to turm 
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his ear to any other name than that of Corrinna; and the cour- 


tier thinks the hour loſt, which is not ſpent in promoting bis in- 
tereſt, ind facilitating his advancement. The adventures of. 


_ valour, and the diſcoveries of ſcience, will find a cold reception, 


when they are obtruded upon an attention thus buſy with its fa- 


vourite amuſement, atrd impatient of interruption or diſturbance. 


But not only ſuch employments as ſeduce attention by ap- 
pearances of dignity, or promiſes of happineſs, may reſtrain the 
mind from excurſion and enquiry z curioſity may be equally de- 
ſtroyed by leſs formidable enemies; it may! be diſſipated in tri- 
fles, or congealed by indolence. The ſportſman and the man 
of dreſs have their heads filled with a fox or a horſe- race, a fe 
ther or a ball; and live in ignorance of every thing beſide, win 


as much cotitent as a ar Tag up gold, or ſolicits preferment, 
digs the field, or beats the anvil ; 


hear or think. 


Even of thoſe Who have dedicated themſelves to knowledge, 
the far greater patt have confined their curioſity to a few ob- 


Jets, and have very little inclination to promote any fame, but 
that which their own fludies entitle them to partake. The na- 


turaliſt has no defire to know the opinions or conjectures of the 


| d, anvil ; and ſome yet lower in the ranks 
of intelle&, dream out their days without pleaſure or buſineſs, - 
without joy or forrow; nor ever touſe from their lethatgy to 


philologer ; the botaniſt looks upon the aſtronomer as a being 8 


unworthy of his regard; the lawyer ſcarcely hears the name of 


a phyſician without contempt ; and he that is growing great 
and happy by electrifying a bottle, wonders how the world can 
be engaged by trifling prattle about war or peace. 

If, therefore, he that imagines the world filled with his acti⸗ 
ons and praiſes, ſhall ſabdu& from the pumber of his encomiaſts, 


all thoſe who are placed below the flight of fame, and who bear 


in the vallies of life no voice but that of neceſlity ; all thoſe who - 
imagine themſelves too important to regard him, and confider - 
the mention of his name as an uſurpation of their time; all wha, - 


are too much, or too little pleaſed with themſelves, to attend 
to any thing external; all Who are attracted by pleaſure 
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from attending his triumph by different purſuits; and all who 
flumber in univerſal negligence ; he will find his renown ſtrait- 
ened by [nearer bounds; than the rocks of Caucaſus, and perceive 
that no man can be venerable or formidable, but to a ſmall part 
%%0oCñ]ĩð“?1d . ons thus 
That we may not languiſn in our endeavoyrs after excellence, 
it is neceſſäry, that, as Africanus counſels his deſcendant, ** we; 
raiſe our eyes to higher proſpects, and contemplate our future 
and eternal ſtate, without giving up our hearts to the praiſe of 
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, notwithſtanding, all that wit, or malice, or pride, or 


— 


at laſt paſs their lives together, I have never therefore thought 
thoſe Writers friends to human happineſs, who endeavour to ex- 
Eite in either ſex a general contempt or ſuſpicion of the other, 
Jo perſuade them who are. entering the world, and looking 


__ equally ridiculous; that they who. truſt are certainly betrayed 

And they who eſteem are always dilappointed ; is not to awake 

en judgment, but to inflame temerity, Without hope there can 

be no caution, Thoſe who are convinced, that no reaſon for 
preference can be found, will neyer haraſs their thoughts Wit 
doubt and deliberation ; they will reſolve ſince they are doomed 

to 4 575 that no needleſs anxiety ſhall diſturb their quiet; 

they will plunge at hazard into the crowd, and ſnatch the firſt 


band that mall be held toward them. 


bat the world is overrun with vice, cannot be denied; but 
vice, however predominant, has not yet gained an unlimited de- 
minion.... Simple and unmingled good is not in our power, but 


we may generally, eſcape a greater evil by ſuffering a-lels ; and 


therefore thoſe who undertake to initiate the young and igno- 


| kant in the knowledge of life, ſhould be careful to inculcate the 
© SY Of FIRE ĩĩ 20d ta cocoutige GH? 
y proſpects of ſucceſs, Lo EE nee: 


” 


chained'down- by pain, to unvaried ideas; all who are withheld. 


- crowds, or fixing our hopes on ſuch rewards; as human. power 
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prudence, will be able to ſuggeſt, men and women muſt 


© abroad, for a ſuitable aſſociate, that all are equally. vicious, or 
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THE RAM FE ¶ö 
the fountains of Oxus': it ſends out branthes afar, arid bids de- 


fiance to the blaſt; ' prudence reclines againſt his trunk; aud 
_ proſperity dances on his top.“ New, *Almamibulin, Took wpon 
me withering and proftrate, look upon me and attend. I Hate 
trafficked 1 have proſpered, I have rioted in gain; my houſe 
is ſplendid, my ſervants are numerous; yet 1 diſplayed only a 
ſmall part of my riches; the reſt, which I was hindered' from - 
enjoying by the fear of raifing envy, or tempting rapacit 71 | 
have piled in towers, I have Paris incaverns, T have hidden 
in ſecret repoſitories, which this fcrolf will diſcover. My 
purpoſe was, after ten months more ſpent in commerce, to 
have withdfawn my wealth to a ſafer country; to have givew + 
ſeven years to delight and feſtivity, and the remaining part of 
my days to ſolitude and repentance, but the Hand of Death is 
upon me; a frigorifick torpor encroaches uporr my veins; I 
now leaving the praduce'of my toil, which it muſt be-thy*bufts |, 
neſs to enjoy with wiſdom.” The thought of leaving his wealth 
filled Nouradin with ſuch grief, that he fell into convulfions, bes , 
came delirious, and expired. W 8 le... 
Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched a while with 
honeſt forrow, and fat two hours in profound meditation, With» 
out peruſing the paper which he held in his hand. He then ee 
tired to his'own chamber, as overborne with affliction, aud ther: 
read the inventory of his new poſſeſſions, which ſwelled. his heat 
with ſuch tranſports, that he no longer lamented” his father's 
death. He was now fiifficiently compoſed to order a funeral of -. 
modeſt miagnificence, ſuitable'at onee to the rank of Nouradin's _ 
profeſſion, and the reputation of His wealth. The two next 
nights he ſpent in viſiting the tower and the caverns, and found 
the treaſures greater to his eye than to his imagination. 
Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of exact frugality, 
and had often looked with envy on the finery and expences of 
other young men: he therefore believed that happineſs was now 
in his power, fince he could obtain all of which he had hitherto 
been accuſtomed to regret the want. He reſolved: to giye a 
looſe to his deſires, to revel in enjoyment, and feel pain or un- 
eaſineſs no moe a7, en EY 25 * 
He immediately procured a. ſplendid equipage, drefled his 
ſervants in rich embroidery, and covered his horſes with golden 
capariſons. He ſhowered: down filver on the populace, aud 
ſuffered their acclamations to ſwell him with inſolence. The 
nobles ſaw him with anger; the wife men of the ſtate comtined 
againſt him, the leaders of armies threatened his deſtraMan© _ . 
Almamoulin was informed of his danger: he put on the robe 
of mourning in the preſence of his enemies, and appeaſed them 
with gold, and gems, and ſupplicatio n. 
He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf by an alliance wik 
the princes of Tartary, and offered the price of kingdoms for # 
wife of noble birth. His ſuit was generally rejected, and his 
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preſents refuſed; but a prineeſs of Aſtracan once-confdeſcerided; 
to admit him to her preſence. She received him fitting on a 
throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and ſhining with the 
jewels of Golconda; command ſparkled in her eyes, and dig - 
nity. towered on her forehead. Almamoulin approached and 
trembled. She ſaw his confuſion, and diſdained him: How, 
fays ſhe, * dares, the wretch hope my, obedience, who thus? 
ſhrinks at my glance? , Retire, and enjoy thy riches in ſordid. | 
olentation; thou, waſt born to be wealthy, but never canſt be 
great. *..-- bf 5 F JFFFFFF* VV „ 
8 He then contracted his deſires to more private and domeſtick 
- pleaſures, He built palaces, he laid out gardens, he changed 
the face of the land, „ foreſts, he levelled moun- 
tains, opened proſpects into diſtant regions, poured fountains, _ } 
from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through new channels. 
Theſe amuſements pleaſed. him for a time; but languor and | 
wearineſs ſoon. invaded him. His bowers loſt their fragrance, 
and the waters murmured without notice. He purchaſed large 
tracts of land in diſtant provinces, adorned them with houſes of, 
pleaſure, and diverſified them with accommodations for diffe- 
Tent ſeaſons. Change of place at firſt relieved his ſatiety, but 
all the novelties of ſituation were ſoon exhauſted; he found 
his heart vacant, and his deſires, for want of external, objects, 
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ravaging himſelf. 


. .- He therefore returned to Samarcand, and ſet open his doors; 


to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out in ſearch, of pleaſure. _ His, 
tables were always covered with. delicacies; wines of everx 
vintage ſparkled in his bowls, and his lamps ſcattered perfumes, _ 
The ſound of the lute, and the voice of the ſinger, chaſed away 
ſadneſs; every hour was crouded with pleaſure; and the day 
ended and began with feaſts and dances, and revelry and mer- 
riment. Almamoulin cried out I have at laſt found the uſe, _ 
of riches; I am ſurrounded: by companions, who view mx 
greatneſs: without envy; and I enjoy at once the raptures f 
popularity, and the ſafety of an obſcure ſtation. What trouble 
can he feel, whom all are ſtudious to pleaſe, that they may be 
repaid with pleaſure? What danger can he dread, to whom 
WV 3 
Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as he looked down 
from a gallery upon the gay aſſembly, regaling at his expence ;. 
but in the midſt of this ſoliloquy, an officer of juſtice entered 
the houſe, and in the form of legal citation, ſummoned Alma. 
moulin to appear before the emperor. The gueſts ſtood awhile + 
aghaſt, then flole imperceptibly away, and he was led off with?⸗ 
out a ſingle. voice to witneſs his integrity. He now tound 
one of his moſt frequent Viſitants accuſing him of treaſon, .in _ 
hopes of ſharing his confifcation ; yet, unpatronized and uns _ *' 
ſupported, he cleared himſelf by the openneſs of FE 1 
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fortitude. of magnanimity, 
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wiſe, man may be. delighted to. apply them they may, by k 
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the confidence of divine favour, and tlie hope of future reward. 
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Away ye inlitators; ſervile herd EI TUN rom 
1 Have been informed by a letter; from orie of the univerfitie s, —. 
that among the youth from whom the next ſwarm of res- | 
Toners is to learn philoſophy, and the next flight of beauties to 
bear elegies and ſonnets, there are many who, inſtead of en- 
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eontent D the ſecondary” 3 
convenient bepch in a coffee-houle can A _ withous 
"any; examination or diſtinction, adopt the criticifms and re- 
marks Which bappen to drop from tkoſe yho have” rien oy | 
merit or fortune to Me er and authority!” 5 oh 7 
Theſe bumble tet of knowledge my corre na ligs 
- matizes; with. the name of Echoes; and ſeems" defirous that 
they ſhould be made afhamed of lazy  fubmiſſfion, and atiitnated 
. empts after new diſcoveries, 5 original ſentiwents. 
ie Very natural for young men to Be vehement, aerimo- 
Hbious, 2nd ſevere. For, as the ſeldom comprehend at once 
all: the 2 of a pofitidn, or perceive; the difficulties. 
hy which cooler and more experienced reaſoners are refrained 
tom confidenee, they form their concluſions with gredt'preci- 


-_- a 


.  pitance. Seeing nothing that can darken or rrafs the 
— queſtion, they expe to find their own opinion iniverſally pre- 


; Fulent, and ate inclined to impute uncertaigty and heſitation 
; 40. want of hore rather than of Knowledge. 1 may pe 
therefore, be reproached by my lively correſppn 


2 2 it all be found.” that T have no inclination to pred 


theſe collectors ol fortuitous knowledge with the feverity're- 
- quired; die $ I am now too old to Be much pained by bat 

| or, all not be afraid of taking jute Protection ttio ſl 
2 condemned without 4 füffcient knowledge of. 


2 cauſe. 
He that adopts the ſentiments of ne h de has fei · 


550 fon. to believe wiſer than himfelf, is only to be blamett when he 


claims. the honours which are not due but to the author,” and 
* to deceive the world into praiſe and verieration; for 
io learn is the pro buſineſs of youth; and whettier we in⸗ 
26 _;<reaſe our knowle ige by y. books or by converſation, we” are 
equally indebted to A = 
The greater part of ſtudents are hot born with abllicien to 
| 3 ſyſt = WL or adyance knowledge; nor can have an 
F 8975 beyond thar of becoming inrefti in the 5 
of art, of being able to comprehend what 0 diſcover, and 
to remember . others teach, Even thoſe to whom Provi- 
dent hath allotted greater ſtrength of under ſtandimg, can _ 
| mak only to improve a ſingle ſcience, In every other 2 of 
learning, they muſt be content to follow” pe Which the 
are not able to enamine; and, even in that which they claim 
as peculiarly their own, can feldom add more than ſome ſmall 
8 knowledge to the hereditary ſtock dexolved to hem 
nt times, the collective labour of a thouſand intel- 


12 3 Which being fixed and müßte Fes of. noother 


variety than ſuch as ariſes Tom new methods of a 
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There is, in all. their writings, ſach a perpetual recurrence 
| alluſions. to, the. tales, of the fabulbus ape, that they wut be 
pleature which 
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The warmeſt admirers of the great Maftnan poet can gntol 
him for little more than the ſkill with which he has, by makin 1 
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the heroes that periſhed at Troy, his competitor Ajax, Who, 

hen ti F Achilles were adjudged" to Ulyſſe?, died by 

bis own, hand in, tie Wagon OE: "He fiill ap» 
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Ajax walked away without reply. Ti always / 
deen conſidered. 36 e beautiful; becauſe Ajax the 
baughty Chief, the unlettered ſoldier, of unfhakew courage, 
of immoveable_ conſtancy, but without the power of recom- 
mendiog his oun virtues by eloquence, or etforcitiy Ne aller. 
tions by any other argument than the ſword, had no” way of 
making his anger known but by gloomy fullenneſs aud dumb 
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dekeated him only by volubility of tongue, was therefore natu- 
rally hen by. glence more contemptuous and piercing than 
any. words that io rude an orator could have found, and by 


When Aneas is ſent by Virgil to the ſhades, he meets Dido | 
the queen of. Carthage, whom his perfidy had hurried to the 
10 he accoſis her with tenderneſs and excuſes; but the 


which he gave bis 25 no opportunity of exerting the only _ 


ſady turns away like Ajax in mute diſdain, She turns away 


like Ajax; but ſhe reſemhles bim in none of thoſe qualities 
which gave. either dignity or propriety to ſilence. She might 
without any . tenour of ber conduct, have _ 

burſt out like other injured women into clamour, reproach, 
and denuneiation; but Virgil had bis imagination full of Ajax, 
and therefore gould not prevail on” bilaſclf to teach Dido any 
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Ik Virgil cauld be thus ſeduced” by imitation, there will be 
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little hope that common wits ſhould: eſcape ; and accordingly 


we find, that beſides the univerſal and acknowledged: practice , 
copying the ancients, there has 


i in every age a parti? 


cular ſpecies of fiction. At on time 1 Was cot | 
in allegory ; at another, nothing was {cen but in a _vition; _ 


at one period all the poets followed ſheep, and every event 
produced a paſtoral; at another they buſied themſelves wholly 


in giving directions to a painter, 


It is indeed eaſy td conceive why any faſhion ſhould become 


8 1 by which idlenefs is favoured, and imbecility aſſiſted; 
u 


ut ſurely no man of genius can much applaud himſelf for re- 
peating a. tale with which the audience is already tired, and 
Which could bring no honour to any but its inventar. 
Ibere are, I think, two ſchemes of writing, on which the la - 
borious wits of the preſent time employ their faculties. ' One 
is the adaptation of ſenſe to all the rhymes which our language 


can apf to [ome word, that makes the "burden of the 


ſtanza ; but this, as it has been only uſed in a kind of amorous 
burleſque, can ſcarcely be cenſured with much acrimony. The 
other is the 1mitation of Spenſer, which, by the influence of 
ſome-men of learning and genius, ſeems likely to gain upon 

the age, and therefore deſerves to be more attentively conf 7% 
ed. To imitate-the fictions and ſentiments of Spenſer can incur 
do reproach, for allegory is perhaps one of the moſt ple 
vehicles ol inſtruction. But I am very far from extend ne f 


_ fame reſpect to his diction or his ſtanza, His ſtyle was in his 


own time allowed. ty be vicious, lo 'darkened with eld words 
and peculiarities of phraſe, and ſq remote from common uſe, = 


that Jonſon- boldly pronounces bim e have auritten no lan- 


grage. His ſtanza is at once difficult and unpleafing; tireſome 1 


do che ear by its uniformity, anck to the attention Þy its lengeh - 1 


time all truth was conveyed 
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It was at firſt formed in imitation of the Italian poets, without 
due regard to the genius of our language; The Ttalians have 
little variety of termination, and were forced to contrive fuch's 
ſtanza as might admit the greateſt number of fimilar thymes 
but our Roan with ſo much diverſity, that it is ſeldom con 
venient for us tò bring more than two f the ſame ſound” toge- + 
ther. If it be juſtly obſerved by Milton, that thyme obiges 
poets to expreſs their thoughts in oy ape ve terms, theſe impro- 
rieties mult always be multiplied, as the difficulty of rhyme 1s 
increaſed by long concatehations; © 8 
The imitators of Spenſer are indeed not very rigid cenfors of 
themſelves,” for they ikea to conclude, that when they have diſs 
figured their lines with a' few obſolete ſyllables, they have accome- 
pliſhed their deſi gn, without conſidering that they ought nor 
only to admit old words, but to avoid new. The laws of imita- 
tion are broken by every word introduced ſinee the time '0/ 
Spenſer, as the character of Hector is violated by quoting Arie 
ſtotle in the play. It would indeed be difficult to'exchide from? 
a long poem all modern phraſes, though it is eaſy to ſprinxle ſe 
with gleanings of antiquiy, Perhaps, however, the fyle cr 
Spenſer might by long labour be juſtly copied; but life is furely 
given us for higher purpoſes than to gather what our anceſtors _ 
have wiſely thrown away, and to learn what is of no value; but 


becauſe it has been forgotte. SOTO 
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Nord is more ſubject to miſtake and diſappointment 
than anticipated judgment concerning the-eafineis. or di. 
culty of any undertaking; Whether we form our opinion from 
the performance of others, or from abſtracted contemplatioan of 
the thing to be And roots hoe ei 
Whatever js done ſkil fully appears to be done with eaſe; and 
art, when it is once 3 to habit, vaniſhes from obſervation. 
We are, therefore, more N excited to emulation, by 


thoſe who have attained the higheſt degree of excellence, aud 


whom we can, therefore, with leaſt reaſon hope to equal. 

In adjuſting the probability of ſucceſs by a previous confideras 

tion of the undertaking, we are equally in danger of deceiving _ 

ourſelves, It is never eaſy, nor often poſſible, to compriſe te 

ſerios of any proceſs with all its circumſtances, incidents, and 
| | =, variations, 
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a — recur, the 5 nab is LEES 2 ! te we ' 
| tion of diſappointment muſt ſu 1 
Ol che various kinds of ſpeaki — or FN hh ! ſerye n 
fity, or promote pleaſure, none appears ſo artleſs or eaſy as fimple. 
marration ; for 70 ſhould make him that knows the whole or». 
rand progreſs of an affair unable to relate it? Jet we how 
N as endeavour to entertain or inſtruct us by recitals, 
| the fads, which they intend to Muſtrate, and lofing 
CORE *. their auditors in wilds and mazes, in digrefſi 
and confuſion. When we have congratulated ourſelves upon a 
ne rtunity of enquiry, and ne means of information, 5 
often happens, that without defig gning either deceit or conceal- 
ment, without ignorance of the fa. or unwillingneſs to diſcloſe 
it, the relator fills the ear with empty ſounds, haraſſes the atten · 
tion with fruitleſs impatience, and diſturbs the imagination by a 
tumult of events, without order of time, or train of conſequence. 
It ĩãs natural to believe, upon the ſame principle, that no wri-. 
; e more eaſy. taſk than the hiſtorian. The philoſopher has 
this Works of Omniſcience to examine; and! is, therefore, engaged 
in diſquiſitions, to which finite intellects are utterly unequal. 
The poet truſts to his invention, and. is not only in danger of 
thoſe inconſi ſtencies, to hich every one is expoſed by departure 
from truth, but may be cenſured as well for . of mat- 
ter, as for irregularity of diſpoſition, or impropriety of ornament. 
But the happy hiſtorian has. no other 5 than of gathering 
what tradition pours down before him, or records treaſure for 
bis uſe. He has only the actions and deſigus of men like Hime 
_ ſelf to conceive and to relate; he is not to form, but copy, 
ers, and, therefore, is not blamed for the inconfiſtency of 
TO the injuſtice of tyrants, or the cowardice of command» 
; The difficulty of nn variety conſiſtent, or "uniting 
| a with ſurprize, needs not to diſturb him; the man». 
ners and actions of his perſonages are alread) fixed; his mate 
rials are provided and put into His hands, an he is af leiſure to 
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and 5 the indeed e whorfilt every nation with 


chronological memorials, which necellity may ſometimes 
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authors eminent for almoſt every other ſpecies of literary e ce | 
lence, has been hitherto fermarkably barren of hiſtoricab genius; 
and fo far has this defect raiſed prejudices) againſt us, that fe 


oppoſite characters in diſferem ages; the 
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N whond we may venture to place in 
2 g nations can produce? The attempt of Raleigh is 


though they mig 


bes, very Nen, in ny. 
utation by writing hiſtories 3 


their ance 


accounts © ors, or undertake te tranſmit to firurity 


the events of their on time, the greater part, when fa ſhiom an 


novelty have ceaſed to recomment- chem, are of no other-uſe than 
to be conſulted, but nn W- curioltyy and dit auf ds 
lieacy- 0 4 


It is obſeryed, kunt 8 which: ae Way act _ 


have doubted, whether an Engliſman can ſtop atthat'medivors 


ty of ſtyle, or confine his mind: to 2 oven tenour of 1 imaging- 
| tion which narrative requiyezi: „ denen entry 


They who can believe Watte Ins fo: i ouſly diſtri- 
buted underffanding, have furely no claim to the honour of ſo- 
rions'confutation, The inhabitants of the ſatne  countiy? have 


of any particular ſtudy can proteed only 


fluence of ſome reinporary cave; and if we ate failed — 


we can have failed l = hiſtory has not mann 


N diligently cultivated. r * 13 8 1 «© {tet 2 4 A2 12 


But how is it eden — wwe have: not Uderns amomg uo, 
with anyitharithe 


e celebrated for the labour of his refearches; andi the 


elegance of his ſtyle; but he has endeavouredꝭ to exert hib judg - 
ment more than his genius; to ſelect facts rather than adorn 
them; and has produced an hiſtorical OTIS): but ſeldom 


riſen to the majeſty of hiſtory, 
The works of C | 


Hir dition 


is, indeed, neither exact in itſelf, nor ſuited to the purpaſe of 
hiſtory. It is the effuſion of a mind crouded with ideas, and 
 defirous of impartitig them; and, chere fort, always accumu- 


lating words, and involving one clauſe and ſentenoe in another. 


But there is in his negligente a rude inattificiab majeſty, - which, 
without the nicety of laboured elegance, fwells-the' mind by its 
lenitude and diffuſion. His narration is not, perhaps, fufficient- 


ly rapid, being g too frequently by 9 which, 


tranſactions, will not equally detain the attention of poſterity, 
But this ignorance or careleſſneſs of the art of writing is amply 


compenſated by his knowledge of nature and of policy, the Wil- 


dom of his maxims, the juſtneſs of his reaſonings, and the varie 
neſs, and ä his nn as Lee, 


Abe ee 


t ſtrike the author who was preſent at the 
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| 5 e Bie ird! ian 10 Rains FOE 36: ef} * 22 SI 28 5 
= But none of our writers can, in my opinion, juſtly, conteſt this 
ſuperioxity of Knolles, who, in his hiſtory of the Turks; has dif- 
' played all therexceliencies that narration can admit. His ſtyle. 
55 though ſomewhat obſcured by time, and ſometimes vitiated h 
1 falſe wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. A wonderful 
1 : multiplicity of events is fo artfully arranged, and ſo diſtinctiy 
* e explained, that each faeilitates the knowledge of the next- 
1 3 Whenever new perſonage is introduced, the reader is prepared 
= by his character for his actions; when a nation is firſt attacked; 
il be city beſieged, he is made acquainted with its hiſtory, or ſitua- 
| tion; ſo that a great part of the world is brought into views 
1 The deſcriptions of this author are without minuteneſs, and the 
1 digreſſions without offentation. Collateral events are ſo artfully 
5 Woven into the contexture of his principal ſtory, that they can“ 
not be disjoined, without leaving it lacerated and broken 
There is nothing turgid in his dignity, nor ſuperfiuous in his co- 
1 piauſneſs. His orations only, which he feigns, like the ancient 
| Tikarians, to have been pronounced on remarkable ocea ſions 
4 are tedious and languid; and fince they are merely the volun - 
| tary ſports of ĩmaginations, prove how much the judicious 
it aud ſxilful may be miſtaken, in the eſtimate of their own powers 
1 Nothing could have ſunk this author in obſcurity, hut the 1 
ö -moteneſs anti barbarity of the people whoſe ſtory he relates. It 
3 | . 1 x 
WM — ſeidom happens, that all circumſtances concur. to happineſs or 
* fame. The nation which produced this great hiſtorian has the 
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grief of ſeeing his genius employed upon a foreign and uninte- 
. reſting ſuhject; and that writer, who might have ſecured perpe- 
= -tuity-to his name, by a hiſtory of his on country, has expaſed 
18h himſelf to the danger of oblivion, by recounting enterprizes aud 
| i evolutions, of which none defire to be informd. 
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T HOUGH I have ſo long found myſelf deluded by projects 


of lionour and diſtinction, that T often tefolye to admit 
them no more into my heart; yet how deterthinately ſoever ex- 
_ cluded, they always recover. by force or ſtratagem ; and when 
a 2 e ; ver, ö 
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efer, after the ſhorteſt relaxation of vigilance; reaſon and caution + 
all her train of E N 
Even while L am preparing to write a hiſtory of diſappointed 
expectations, I cannot forbear to flatter myſelf, that y and 
your readers are unpatient for my performance; and that the 

ſons of learning have laid down ſeveral. of e po , With 
diſcontent, when they found that Miſocapelus had delayed to 


continue his narrative. ee e SOOIS 
But the deſfire of cog g the expectations that I have raiſed, 
is not the only motive of this relation, which, having one pro- 
miſed it, I think myſelf no longer at liberty to forbear. Fr RZö 
however I may have wiſhed to clear myſelf from every other ad- 
hefion of trade, I hope I ſhall be always wiſe enough to retainmy 
punctuality, and, amidſt all my new arts of politeneſs, continne + 
to deſpiſe negligence, and deteſt falſehood, © e. 
When the death of my brother had diſmiſſed me from the du - 
ties of a ſhop,- I confidered myſelf as reſtored to the rights of my 
birth, and entitled to the rank and reception which my anceſtors 
obtained. I was, however, embarraſſed with many difficulties at 
my firſt-re-entrance into the world; for my haſte to be'a gentle 
man inelined me to precipitate meaſures; and every acctdent 
that forced me back towards my old ſtation was confidered b 
me as an obſtruction of my happineſss . 
It was with no common grief and indignation, that I found my 
former companions ſtill daring to claim my notice, and the jour- 
neymen and apprentices ſometimes pulling me by the ſlee de as 1 
was walking in the ſtreet, and without any terror of my new 
ſword, which was, notwithſtanding, of an uncommon ſize, in- 
viting me to partake of a bottle at the old houſe, and entertan--H 
ing me with hiſtories of the girls in the neighbourhood. Ie 
always, in my official ſtate, been kept in awe by lace and embroi- ä 
dery; and imagined that, to fright away theſe unwelcome fami- 
liarities, nothing was neceſſary, but that I ſhould, by ſplendor of 
dreſs, proclaim. my re- union with a higher rank. I, therefore, 
ſent for my taylor; ordered a ſnit with twice the uſual quantity 
of lace; and, that I might not let my perſecutors increaſe their 
confidence, by the habit of accofting me, ſtaid at home till it was 
This week of confinement I paſſed in practiſing a forbidding. 
frown, a ſmile of condeſcenſion, a flight ſalutation, and an abrupt: 
departure; and in four marnings was able to turn upon my heel 
with ſo much levity and ſprightlineſs, that I made no doubt of 
diſcouraging all publick attempts upon my dignity. I, there- 
fore iſſued forth in my new coat, with a reſolution of dazzling: 
intimacy. to a fitter diſtance; and pleaſed myſelf with the timidity 
and reverence which I ſhould impreſs upon all who had hitherto 
preſumed, to haraſs me with their freedom. But, whatever was the 
: Vo, II. . JF a cauſe 
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cauſe, I did not find myſelf received with any new degree of 
reſpect; thoſe whom I intended to. drive from me, ventured to ad- 
vance with their e e of benevolence; and thoſe whoſe 
| | grew more ſupercilious and reſerved. I, 
began ſoon to repent the expence, by which I had procured no 
advantage, and to ſuſpect that a ſhining dreſs, like a weighty wea- 
pon, has no force in itſelf, but owes all its efficacy to him that 
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wears it. 


Many were the mortifications and calamities which I was con- 


demned to. ſuffer in my initiation to politeneſs. I was ſo much 


tortured by the inceſſant civilities of my companions, that I never 
_ paſſed through that region of the city but in a chair with the 
curtains drawn, and at laſt left my lodgings, and fixed myſelf in 


the verge of the court. Here I endeavoured. to be thought a 
gentleman juſt returned from his travels, and was pleaſed to have 


11 


my landlord believe, that I was in ſome danger from importu- 


nate creditors ; but this ſcheme was quickly defeated by a. for- 
mal deputation ſent to offer me, though I had now retired from 


buſineſs, the freedom of my company. 


I was now detected in trade, and therefore reſolved to ſtay no 
longer. I hired another apartment, and changed my ſervants.” 
Here 1 lived very happily for three months, and, with ſecret ſa- 
tis faction, often overheard the family celebrating the greatneſs 


and felicity of the eſquire; though the converſation ſeldom end- 
ed without ſome complaint of my covetouſneſs, or ſome remark 


the publick walks, and to know the faces of nobles and beauties; 


but could not obſerve, without wonder, as 1 d by them, how 
frequently they were talking ofa taylor. I longed, however, to 


be admitted to converſation, and was ſomewhat weary of walk- 


ing in-crowds without a companion, yet continued to come and 


go with the reſt, till a lady whom I endeavoured to protect ina 


crowded paſſage, as ſhe was about to ſtep into her chariot, thank - 

ed me for my civility, and told me, that, as ſhe had often diſtin- 
uiſned me for my modeſt and reſpectful behaviour, whenever 1 

ſet up for myſelt, I might expect to ſee her among my firſt cuſ- 


tomers. 


Here was an end of my ambulatory projects. 1 indeed 


ſometimes entered the walks again, but was always blaſted by this 


to her acquaintance. Being therefore forced to practice my ad- 


ſeititious character upon another ſtage, I betook myſelf to a cot 


fee-houſe frequented by wits, among whom I learned in a ſhort 


time the cant of criticiſm, and talked ſo loudly and volubly of 
nature, and manners, and ſentiment, and diction, and fimities, 


and contraſts, and action, and pronunciation, that I was often 


defired to lead the hiſs and clap, and was feared and hated by the 
players and the poets. Many a ſentenee have I hiſſed 1 4 = 


upon my language or my.gait. I now began to venture into the 


deſtructive lady, whoſe miſchievous generoſity recommended me 


8. 


uf s LER. 


did not eka and mat a groat ave T uttered when the 
ladies were weeping in the boxes. At laſt a malignant author, 


whoſe performance I had perſecuted through "the nine nights,” 
wrote an epigram upon Tape the critick, which drove mefrom 


the it for ever. 


y defire to be a fine gentleman ſtill contin; 1 therpfore, = 
after a ſhort ſuſpence, ehoſe ® new ſet of friends at the gaming-⸗ 


table, and was for ſome time pleaſed with the civility and open- 
neſs with which I found myſelf treated. I was indeed obliged to 
play; but being naturally timorous and vigilant, was never fur- 
priſed into large ſums. What might have been the conſequence 
of long familiarity with theſe plunderers, I liad not an opportu · 
nity of knowing; for one night the conſtables entered and ſeized 
us, aud I was once more compelled to fink into my former con- 
dition, by ſending for my old maſter to atteſt my character. 
When I was deliberating to what new qualifications I ſhould 
aſpire, I was ſummoned into the country, by an account of f 
father's death. Here I had hopes of being able to diſtingu 


myſelf, and to ſupport; the honour of my family, 1 thanks — 


bought guns and horſes; and contrary to the hg nt be you 0 the 
tenants, increaſed the falary of the huntſman. t when 


tered the field, it was ſoon diſcovered that I was not deſtined to ta 


the glories of the chace. I was afraid of thorns in the thicker, 
and of dirt in the marſh, I ſhivered on the brink of a river while 
the ſportſman croſſed it, and trembled at the fight :of-a five-bar 
gate. When the ſport and danger were over, I Was ſtill equally 


diſconcerted; for I was effeminate, though, not delicate, and 


could only] join a feebly whiſpering voice in the clamours of harr 
triumph. 


A fall, by which my ribs were broken, ſoon recalled me tinda- 


.meſtic pleaſures, and I exerted all my art to obtain the favour of 


the neighbouring ladies; but whenever I came, there was always 


ſome unluck Y converſation upon ribbands, fillets, pins, or 
threads, which drove all my ſtock of compliments out of my _> 
mory, and overwhelmed me with ſhame and dejection. 


Thus I paſſed the ten firſt years after the death of my brother, 8 
in which 1 have learned at laſt to repreſs that ambition which 1 


could never gratify; aad, inſtead of waſting more of my life in 
vain endeayours after accompliſhments, which, if not early ac- 
quired, no endeavours can obtain, I ſhall confine my care to 
thoſe a, r excellencies which are in every man's power; and 


though I cannot enchant affection by . and eaſe, 8 to 
lecure e by ae: and 1 8 25 
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%%% P 0h GT NT PRIOR PTE OB We DA OP YEW 
NME ſeaſon of the year is now come, in which the theatres 
are ſhut andthe card tables forſaken ; the regions of tux- 
TH uty are for a while unpeopled, and vpn: leads out her votas 
= Ties to groves and gardens, to ſtill ſcenes and erratick gratifica» 
1 tions. Thoſe who have paſſed many months in a contmual tu. 
70 mult of diverfion ; who have never opened their eyes in the 
morning, but upon fome new appointment; nor ſlept at night 
without a dream of dances, mutick, and good hands, or of foft 
Highs, and humble ſupplications; muſt now retire to diſtant/pro«- 
vinces, where the firens of flattery are ſcarcely” to be heard, 
Where beauty ſparkles without praiſe or envy, and wit is repeat- 
JJ che oh Yoni M00 OO BEN 


As I think it one of the moſt important duties of ſocial bene- 

volence 10 give warning of the approach of calamity, when by 
timely prevention it may be turned aſide, or by preparatory mea-  ' 
; ; . 1 g ä 1 TY 

Mt ſures be moreeafily endured, I cannot feel the increating warmth, 

fi vt obſerve the lengthening days, without confidering the eondi-· 
| 


#.- 2 vents Arn 


tion of my fair readers, who are now preparing to leave all that 
1 has ſo long filled up their hours, all from which they have been 
FA accuſtomed to hope for delight; and who, till faſhion proclaims 
the liberty of returning to the ſeats of mirth and elegance, muſt 
i | endure the rugged ſquire, the ſober houſewiſe, the loud hunt 
wn man, or the formal parſon, the roar of obſtreperous jollity, or the 
1 dullneſs of prudential inſtruction; without any retreat, but to 
uf the gloom of ſolitude, where they will yet find greater incon- 
In veniencies, and muſt learn, however unwillingly, to eridure 
J 97 #9 1500-17.» pro eel 
= In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be faid to roll 
1 | on with a ſtrong and rapid current; they float along from plea- 
ut ſure to pleaſure, without the trouble of regulating theirown'mo- 
1 tions, and pur ſue the courſe of the ſtream in all the felicity of in- 
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Fi attention; content that they find themſelves in progreſſion, and 
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careleis whither they are going. But the months of ſummer are 
1 a kind of ſleeping ſtagnation. without wind or tide, where they 
1 are leſt to force themſelves forward by their on labour, and to 
KY direct their paſſage by their own ſkill; and where, if they have 
| i not ſome internal principle of activity, they muſt be ſtranded 
[ il | upon ſhallows, or lie torpid in a perpetual calm. Ps 
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ſubmiſſion, and applauſe, a rural triumph can give nothingequs 
valent. The praiſe of ignorance, and the ſubjection of weak- 
neſs, are little regarded by beautres who have been accuſtomei 
to more important conqueſts, and more valuable panegyricks. 
Nor indeed ſhould the powers which have made havock in the 
theatres, or borne down rivalry in courts, be degraded to a 
mean attack upon the untravelled heir; or ignoble conteſt wich 
the ruddy mik mae. 8 

How then muſt four long months be worn away? Four 
months in which there will be no routs, no fhews. no ridattos ; 
in which vifits muſt be regulated by the weather, and aſſemblies 
will depend upon the moon! The Platoniſts imagine, that the 
future puuiſhment of thoſe who have in this life debaſed 
their reaſon by ſubjection to their ſenſes, and have preferred 
the groſs gratifications of lewdneſs'and luxury, to the pure and 
ſublime felicity of virtue and contemplation, wilFariſe from the 
predominance and ſolicitations of the fame appetites, in a ſtate 
which can furniſh no means of appeaſing them. I * 
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ſuſpect that this month, bright with ſunſhine, and fragrant 'with 
perfumes ; this month, which covers the meadow with verdure, 


* 


and decks the gardens with all the mixtures of colorick radiance; 
| this month, from which the man of fancy expects new infuſions 

1 of imagery, and the naturaliſt new ſcenes of obſervation ; this 
1 month will chain down multitudes to the Platonick penance 
= of defire without enjoyment, and hurry them from the higheſt 

1 NMctisfactions, which they have yet learned to conceive; into a 
1 Kate of hopeleſs wiſhes and pining recollection, where the eye 

it of vanity will look round for admiration to no purpoſe, and thę 5 

| . prod avarice ſhuffle cards in a bower with ineffectual de: 


From the tediouſneſs of this melancholy ſuſpenſion of life, 1 
would willingly preſerve thoſe who are expoſed to it, only by + 
 mnexperience ; who want not inclinatian to wiſdom or virtue, 
though they have been diſſipated by negligence, or miſled by .ex- 
_ ample; and who would gladly find the way to rational happi-⸗ 
= nei, though it ſhould be neceſfary to ſtruggle with habit, and 
1 | abandon faſhion. To theſe many arts of ſpending time might be 
F/ f recommended, which would neither ſadden the pre ſent hour v ith. 
7 ben ie Tuture with repentance... ... 
It would ſeem impoſſible to a lolitary ſpeculatiſt, that a hu- 


| | 


1 man being can want employment. To be born in ignorance with 
15 | 2 capacity.of knowledge, and to be placed in the midſt of a world 
== flled with variety, perpetually preſſing upon. the ſenſes andirri- 
= - ating curiofity, is ſurely a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the languiſhe 
a: ment of inattention. Novelty is indeed neceſſary to preſerve ea- 
gerneſs and alacrity : but art and nature hase ſtores inexhauſtible 
= by: human intelle&t ; and every moment produces ſomething 
1 | new to him who has quickened his faculties by diligent obſer- 
| oO OO Og . 5 
1 Some ſtudies, for which the country and the ſummer afford 
3 peculiar opportunities, I ſhall perhaps endeavour to recommend 
ma future eſſay; but it there be any apprehenſion not apt to ad- 
mit unaccuſtomed ideas, or an attention ſa ſtubboru and inflex- 
ible, as not eaſily to comply with new directions, even thele 
_ obſtructions cannot exclude the pleaſure. of application; for 
there is a higher and nobler employment, to which all faculties 
are adapted by him who gave them. The duties of religion ſin- 
cerely and regularly performed, will always be ſufficient to en- 
alt the meaneſt, and to exerciſe the higheſt, underſtanding. That 
mind will never be vacant, which is frequently recalled by ſtated 
duties to meditations on eternal intereſts ; nor can any hour be 
long, which is fpent in obtaining ſome new qualification for c&- 
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But if, through weakneſs, or my want of art, 
The proper ſtrokes and colours it may claim 7065 


T is one of the maxims of the civil law, that definitions are . 
| hazardous, Things modified by human underſtandings, 
ſubject to varieties of complication, and changeable as ee. 
rience advances knowledge, or accident influences caprice, Are. 
farce to be included in any ſtanding form of expreſſion, be- 
cauſe they are always ſuffering ſome alteration of their Rate, . 
Definition is, indeed, not the province of man; every thing. 
is ſet above or below our faculties. The works and operas 
tions of nature are too great in their extent, or too much dif- 
fuſed in their relations, and the performances of art too incon- 
| ſtant and uncertain to be reduced to any determinate idea. It 
is impoſſible to impreſs upon our minds an adequate and juſt 
repreſentation of an object ſo great that we can never take it 
into our view, or ſo mutable that it is always changing under 
our eye, and has already loſt its form while we are labouring. 
to-conceIve Ho 8 . e 
Definitions have been no leſs difficult or uncertain in exiti- 
ciſms than in law. Imagination, a licentious and vagrant fa- 
culty, unſuſceptible of limitations, and impatient of reſtraint, 
has always endeavoured to baffle the logician, to perplex the 
confines of diſtinction, and burſt the incloſures of regularity. . 
There is therefore ſcarcely any ſpecies of writing, of which we. 
can tell what is its eſſence, and what are its conſtituents ; every. 
new genius produces ſome innoyation, which, when invented” 
and 1 9 ſubverts the rules which the practice of forego- 
ing authors had eſtablinſede. 
Comedy has been particularly 
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unpropitious to definers; for 
though perhaps they might properly have contented themſelves. 
with declaring it to be /uch a p ee repreſentation of b,, 
life as may excite mirth, they have emharraſſed their definition 
with the means by which the comick writers attain their ends. 


without confidering that the various methods of exhilarating - 


meir audience, not being limited by nature, cannot be comprit=. 
ed in precept. Thus, ſome make comedy a repreſentation of 
mean, and others of bad men; ſome think that its eſſence cage 
lifts in the unimportance, others in the fictitiouſneſt of the 
tranſaction,” But any man's reflections will inform him, that 
every dramatiek compoſition which raiſes mirth, is comic; 
and that, to raiſe mirth, it is by no means univerſally nes: 
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fry that the perſonages ſheuld be either mean or corrupt, nor 
_ alvays requiſite that the action ſhould be trivial, nor ever that 
VVV J 0, 
If the two kinds of dramatick poetry had been defined only 
by their effects upon the mind, ſome abſurdities might have 
been prevented, with which the compoſitions of our greateſt 
poets are diſgraced, who, for want of ſome ſettled ideas and 
accurate diſtinctions, have unhappily confounded tragick with 
comick ſentiments. ' They ſeem to have thought, that as the 
meanneſs of perſonages conſtituted comedy, their greatneſs was 
ſufficient to form a tragedy; and that nothing was necefſary 
but that they ſhould croud the ſcene with monarchs, and gene- 
rals, and guards; and make them talk, at certain intervals, 
of the downfall of kingdoms, and the rout of armies.” They 
have hot conſidered that thoughts or incidents, in themſelves” 
ridiculous, grow ſtill more groteſque by the ſolemnity of ſuch © 
characters; that reaſon and nature are uniform and inflexible ; 
and that what is deſpicable and abſurd will not, by any affoci- 


| ation with ſplendid titles, become rational or great; that the 
1 moſt important affairs, by an intermixture of an unſeaſonable 
uy levity, may be made contemptible ; and that the robes of roy- 
| alty can give no dignity to nonſenſe or to folly, + Comedy,” 
wo fays Horace, ſometimes raiſes her voice; and Tragedy may 
11 hkewiſe on proper occaſions abate her dignity ; but as the co- 
1 mick perſonages can only depart from their familiarity of ſtyle, 
1 | when the more violent paſhons are put in motion, the heroes 


5 and queens of tragedy ſhould never deſcend to trifle, but in the 
Es dours of caſe and intermiſſions of danger. Vet in the tragedy 
bi of Don Sebaſtian, when the king of Portugal is in the hands of 


9 | his enemy, and having juſt drawn the lot, by which he is con» 
1 demned to die, breaks out into a wild boaſt that his duſt mall 
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if 4 take poſſeſſion of Africk, the dialogue proceeds thus between 
_ - We capure err??? 86 
i . : 0 0 4 Þ 


= Ney Moluch, What ſhall I do to conquer thee? __ 


1 Seb. Impoſſible !. 2 
1 Souls know no conquerors. ON „5 
1 M. Mal. I'II ſhew thee for a monſter thro' my Africck. 
1 bo. Seb. No, thou canſt only ſhew me for a mann 
_ _ Africk is ſtor d with monſters; man's a prodigy ne 
_ 4: i By Thy ſubjeRs have not feen. 3 „„ 4 
| „Mol. Thou talk'ſt as if 5 | 
Still at the head of battle. ca 
Seb. Thou miſtak'ft, - | | 
For there I would not talk. JV 
Benducur, the Miniſer. Sure he would fleep. _ „„ 


This converſation, with the fly remark of the miniſter; can 
only be found not to be comick, becauſe it wants the probabi- 
lity ncceſſary to repreſentations of common life, and degene» 
rates too much towards buffoonery and farce, —_ 3 5 
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| Choak i in chat threate Lean nfs ory as oud. 


A thouſand inſtances of fiich i impropriety N bin bree. 1 


ed, were not one ſcene in Aureng-Zebe ſufficient to-exemplify- 
it. Indamora, a captive queen, having Aureng-Zebe: ſor her 
lover, employs Arimant, to whoſe charge ſhe 1 been intruſt: 
ed, and whom ſhe had i W oF her 17 to «ay 25 


2 5 his rival. 


0 
* 4 nth. 


e 1 a Serves + in bis 33 e 7 Ky. 8 : . 


| -— And 1.the meſſenger to him from e e 
Vour empire yqu to tyranny purſue: 5 
You lay commands, both cruel and unjuſt, 15 e 


| "To ſerve my rival, and betray my truſt,” 7 ooo 5 
aid. Tou fitſt betray d yuur truſſ in toying „ nr 
And ſhoulT not I my own advantage ſee ?- N e 
n my love, you may my friendſhip gain: 5 I SEEN 
You 0 „the fff it of your iy F. Val n. 5 
ou mul , "ny rimant, you mu 
Tis in your nature, and your noble 5 SET 
din. Til to the King, and ſtraight my WY POLY 
- Ind. His truſt you may, but you ſhall never mine. SEE down 
| en n made you loye me for no other end. 1 Treaty, 
Bat to become my confidant and friend); 5 
"ol ſuch, 1 keep no fecret from your fi W „ 
And therefore make you judge how a, VVV 
Read it, and tell me freely then your e, e e 


If *tis indited, as I mean it, kind. VCC 
Arim. Ian m Heavn my freedom to reflores Ba” one, | 
But only for your ſake————1'll read een Es, : . 
And yet I muſt | | ; 


Leſs for my own, than for your ive fad— e bende, 
Another line, like this, wauid make me mad: | 
Heav'n | ſhe goes on yat more and yet more 1 CA Reg 5 
Each ſentence is a dagger to my mind. Fa 


See me this Night on os N 5 2 =" [evils > 
Thank fortune, who. did ſuch a friend provide; "Ep $55) | 

For faithful Arimant ſhall be your guide. VVV 
Not only to be made an inſtrument, e 
But pre-engag d without my own conſent! { a1 26% 


Tad. Unknown t engage you, ſtill. augments my ſcore, . * 
And gives you ſcope of meriting the more. - | 


Arim. The beſt of men OS IS wad TO. 
Some int'reſt in their actions muſt confeſs; | VVV 
1 PO Wart in Rs ps may VO” TTT 
Vor. N 3 | i» VVV 
Fa PE ap i gra £ e IL ODT BI. 
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The fatal paper rather let me tea, p 
Than, like Belleropizon, my own ſentence hear. 1 
u. You may; but twill not be your beſt advices 
*Twill only give me pains of writing twice. © © © 
You know you muſt obey me, ſoon or late: 
Why ſhould you vainly ſtruggle with your fate? 44 
Arim. I thank thee, Heavn! thou haſt been wond'rous kind! 1 
Why am I thus to ſlavery deſign'd, Dn OY bY 4 
And yet am cheated with a freeborn mind! f 
Or make thy orders with my reaſon ſuit, | | 
Or let me live by ſenſe, a glorious brute—— [She frowna, 
Tou frown, and I obey with ſpeed, before 
That dreadful ſentence comes, See me no more. V 
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In this ſcene, every circumſtance concurs to turn tragedy to 
farce. The wild abſurdity of the expedient; the contemptible 
ſubjection of the lover; the folly of obliging him to read the 
letter, only becauſe it ought to have been concealed from him; 
1 the frequent interruptions of amorous impatience; the faint 
1 8 expoſtulations of a voluntary flave ; the imperious haughtineſs of 
. à tyrant without power; the ep reflection of the yielding 
= rebel upon fate and freewill ; and his wiſe wiſh to loſe his rea- 
1 ſon as ſoon as he finds himſelf about to do what he cannot per- 
17 ſuade his reaſon to approve, are ſurely ſufficient to awaken the 

moſt torpid rifibility. VVV 

There is ſcarce a tragedy of the laſt century which has not 
debaſed its moſt important incidents, and polluted its moſt ſe- 
rious interlocutions with buffoonery and meanneſs ; but though 
perhaps it cannot be pretended that the preſent age has added 
much to the foree and efficacy of the drama, it has at leaſt 
been able to eſcape many faults, which either ignoranee had 
overlooked, or a re had licenſed. The later tragedies 
indeed have faults of another kind, perhaps more deſtructive to 
delight, though leſs open to cenſure, That perpetual tumour 
of phraſe with which every thought is now expreſſed by.every 
perſonage, the paucity of adyentures which regularity admits, 

and the unvaried equality of flowing dialogue, has taken away 

from our preſent writers almoſt all that dominion over the paſ- 
fions which was the boaſt of their predeceſſors. Yet they may 
at leaſt claim this commendation, that they avoid groſs faults, 
and that, if they cannot often move terror or pity, they are als 


ways careful not to provoke laughter, 
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racter given by Tranquilla o | 
notwithſtanding. the ſeverity of his miſtreſs, the greater num- 
ber ſeemed inclined to acquit of unmanly or culpable timidity. 
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Nux. 126. SATURDAY, Juns 1, 1751. 
„ e e Br ogoute a re rs 
—Nihil eſt aliud magnum quam multa minuta. VET. Aver. 

Sands form the mountain, moments make the year,—You NS. 

. 10 THE RAMELER... _ _ 

SIR, 1 VV e 
MONG other topicks of converſation which your papers 
. ſupply, I was lately auen a diſcuſſion of the cha- 

her lover Venuſtulus, whom, 


One of the company remarked, that prudence ought to be 


diſtinguiſhed from fear; and that if Venuſtulus was afraid of 


nocturnal adventures, no man who conſidered how much every 


avenue of the town was infeſted with robbers, could think him 


blameable; for why ſhould life be hazarded without proſpect 


of honour or advantage? Another was of opinion, that a 


brave man might be afraid of eroſſing the river in the calmeſt 
weather; and declared, that, for his part, while there were 
coaches and . a bridge, he would never be ſeen tottering in a 


wooden caſe, out of which he might be thrown by any irregus 
lar agitation, or which might be overſet by accident, ot negli- 
gence, or by the force of a ſudden guſt, or the ruſh of a lar- 


er veſſel, - It was his cuſtom, he ſaid; to keep the ſecurity of 
ay-light, and dry ground; for it was a maxim with him, that 

no wiſe man ever periſhed by water, or was loſt in the dark. - 
The next was humbly of opinion, that if Tranquilla had 


Teen, like him, the cattle ran roaring about the meadows iu the 


hot months, ſhe would not have thought meanly of her lover 
for not venturing his ſafety among them. His neighbour then 


told us, that for his part he was not aſhamed to confeſs, thathe - Bo 
could net ſee a rat, though it was dead, without palpitation z 


that he had been driven fix times out of his lodgings either by 


rats or mice; and that he always had à bed in the cloſet for his 


ſervant, whom he called up whenever the enemy wis in mo- 


tion. Another wondered that any man ſhould think himſelf 


diſgraced by a precipitate retreat from a dog ; for there was 
always a poſſibility that a dog might be mad; and that ſurely, 
though there was no danger but of being bit by a fierce animal, 
there was more wiſdom in flight than conteit. By all theſe 
declarations another was encouraged to confeſs, that if he had 
been admitted to the honour of paying his addreſſes to Tran- 
_—_ he ſhould have been likely to incur the ſame cenſure; 


bor among all the animals upon which nature has impreſſed de- 


K 2 j formity 
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formity and horror, there was none whom he durſt not en- 


. % ny on oe 
Thus, Sir, though cowardice is nniverſally-defined too cloſe 
and anxious an attention to perſonal ſafety, there will be found 
ſearcely apy fear, however exceſſive in its degree, or unreaſopable 
in its object, which will be allowed to characterize a coward. 
Fear is a paſſion which every man feels ſo frequently predomi- 
nant in his own breaft, that he is unwilling to hear it cen- 
ſured with great aſperity; and, perhaps, it we confeſs the 
truth, the ſame: reftraint which would hinder a man from de- 
elaiming againſt the frauds of any employment among theſe 
who profeſs it, ftiould withhold him — treating fear with 
__ contempt among human beings.  _ „ 
Pet ſince fortitude is one of thoſe virtues which the condi- 
tion of our nature makes hourly neceſſary, I think you cannot 
better direct your admonitions than againſt ſuperfluous and pa- 
nick terrors. Fear is implanted in us as a preſervative from 
evil; but its duty, like that of other paſſions, is Hot to over- 
bear reaſon, but to aſſiſt it; nor ſhould it be ſuffered to ty- 
rannize in the imagination, to raife phantoms. of horror or 
beſet life with ſupernumerary diſtreſſꝶe. 
Joo be always afraid of loſing life is, indeed, ſcarcely. to en- 
joy a liſe that can deſerve the care of preſervation, He that 
once indulges idle fears will never be at reſt. Our preſent 
Kate admits only of a kind of negative ſecurity; we muſt con- 
clude ourſelves ſafe when we ſee no danger, or none adequate 
to our powers of oppoſition. Death indeed continually hovers 
about us, but hovers commonly unſeen, unleſs we ſharpen our 
fight by uſeleſs curioſity. % Ip 25 5 
There is always a point at which caution, however ſolicitous, 
muſt limit its preſervatives, becauſe one terror often counter- 
acts another. I once knew one of the ſpeculatiſts of cowar- 
dice, whoſe reigning diſturbance was the dread ef -houſe- 
breakers. His enquiries were for nine years employed upon 
the beſt method of barring a window, or a door; and many an 
hour has he ſpent in eſtabliming the preference of a bolt to a 
lock. He had at laſt, by the daily ſuper addition of new ex- 
pedients, contrived a door which cauld never be forced; for 
one bar was ſecured by another with ſuch intricacy of ſubordi- 
nation, that he was himſelf not always able to diſengage them 
in the proper method. He was happy in this fortification, till 
being aſked how he would eſcape if he was threatened by fire, 
he diſeovered, that with all his care and expence, he had only 
been aſſiſting his on deſtruction. He then immediately tore 
off his bolts, and now leaves at night his outer-doer balf- 
locked, that he may not by his own folly periſh, in the flames. 
Fhbere is one ſpecies of terror which thoſe who are unwilling 
to ſuffer the reproach of cowardice have wiſely dignified wich. 
the name of antitathy. A man who talks. with WOE 8 
1 £ | S 
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the monſters of the wilderneſs while they are out of fi ght, will 
readily confeſs his antipathy to a mole, à weaſel, or a frog. He 


has indeed no dread of harm from -an"inſe&t'or worm, but his 
antipathy turns him pale whenever they approach him, He be- 


lieves that a boat will tranſport him with as much ſafet was 


his nejghbours, , but he cannot conquer his anti pανjſͤüto the was 


ter. I hus he goes on without any reproach from his own re- 
flections, and every day multiplies antzpathies, till he becomes 


contemptible to others, and burdenſome to himſelf. 


* 


eradicated like other falſe opinions, and antipathres are gene- 


It is indeed certain, that impreſſions of dread may ſometimes 
be unluckily made by objects not in themſelves juſtly formida- 


ble; but when fear is diſcovered to be groundleſs, it is to be 


rally ſuperable by a ſingle effort. He that has been taught to 
ſnudder at a mouſe, if he can perſuade himſelf to riſque one 
encounter, will find his own ſuperiority, and exchange his 
terrars far the pride of conqueſt. I am, Sir, &. 
wy „ +, ona . | THR Ano. 


Se, 


decency, as well as to the dignity of ſcience; I cannot 


forbear to lay before vou a mode of perſecution by which I 
have been exiled to taverns and coffee-houſes, and deterred _ 


from entering the doors of my friends. 


- 


Among the ladies who pleate themſeves with ſplendid furni- 


civilities. To pleaſe is a laudable and elegant ambition, and 


ture, or elegant entertainment, it is a practice very common, to 


aſk every gueſt how he likes the carved work of the cornice, or 


the figures of the tapeftry ; the china at the table, or the plate 
on the ſide-board; and on all occaſions to enquire his opinion 


of their judgment and their choice, Melania has laid her nes 


watch in the window nineteen times, that ſhe may deſire me 


to look upon it. Caliſta has an art of dropping her ſnuff. hox 
by drawing out her handkerchief, that when I pick it up I may 


admire it; and Fulgentia has conducted me, by miſtake, into 
the wrong room, at every viſit I have paid fince her picture 
was put into a new frame. „ 

I hope, Mr. Rambler, you will inform them, that no man 


ſhould be denied the privilege of filence, or tortured to falſe 


declarations ; and that though ladies 3 to be 
exempt from rudeneſs, they have no right to ferce unwilling 


is properly rewarded with honeſt praiſe; but to ſeize applauſe 
by violence, and call out for commendation, without knowing, 
or caring to know, whether it be given from conviction, is 


ſpecies of tyranny by which modeſty is oppreſſed, and fincerity 


corrupted. The tribute of admiration, thus exacted by impn- 


dence and importunity, differs from the reſpect paid to hlent 


merit, as the plunder of a pirate from the merchant's profit, 
| | I I am, &. Mieocor Ax. 
| | SIR 


5 A 8 you profeſs to extend your regard to the minuteneſs of 
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FOUR great predeceſſor, the Spectator, endeavoured to dif- 


fufe among his female readers a deſire of knowledge; nor can 1 
charge you, though you do not ſeem equally attentive to the la- 


; dies, with endeavouring to diſconrage them from any laudable 


purſuit. But however either he or you may excite our curioſity, 
you have not yet informed us how it may be gratified. The 


world ſeems to have formed an univerſal conſpiracy againſt our 


underftandings ; our queſtions are ſuppoſed not to expect an- 
ſwers, our arguments are confuted with a jeſt, and we are treated 
like beings who tranſgreſs the limits of our nature whenever: we 
aſpire to ſeriouſneſs or improvement. i Ls oil 

I enquired yeſterday of a gentleman eminent for aſtronomical 
fill, what made the day long in ſummer, and ſhort in winter; 
and was told that nature protracted the days in ſummer, leſt 
ladies ſhould want time to walk in the park; and nights in-wins 


ter, leſt they ſhould not have hours ſufficient to ſpend at the card 


„„ >: 5 
1 hope you do not doubt but I heard ſuch information with 


juſt contempt, and I deſire you to diſcover to this great maſter 
of ridicule, that I was far from wanting any intelligence which 
he could have given me. I aſked the queſtion. with no other 
intention than to ſet him free from the neceſſity of ſilence, and 


give him an opportunity of mingling on equal terms with a polite 
aflembly, from which, however uneaſy, he could not then eſcape; 


by a kind introduction of the only ſubject on which I believed 


him able to ſpeak with propriety. [reef 
[ ; |: 5 9 : I am, & c. | 
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=. Coepiſti melius quam deſinis: ultima mis 7: 95h 5 
N Cedunt: diſſimiles hic vir, et ille puer.—Ov1D. / 


: * 


| Succeeding years thy early fame deſtroy; _ . 
Thou, who deganꝰ ſt a man, wilt end a boy. 


7 . 
» 2 
bo 


SEEN: 4 name eminent among the reſtorers of polite 
literature, when he publiſhed a collection of eptgrams, pre- 
fixed to many of them the year of his age at which they were 


- 
7 
+ 


[4 N He might deſign by this information, either to 
boaſt the early maturity of his genius, or to conciliate indub _ 


ö 
6 
| 
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gence to the puerility g bis 3 But whatever was 
his intent, it 18 remarked by Scaliger, that he very little pro- 
moted his own reputation, becauſe he fell below the promiſe 
which his firſt productions had given, and in the Wen + 26; of 
his life ſeldom equalled the ſallies of his youth. 

It is not uncoinmon for thoſe who at their fir entrance into 
the world were diſtinguiſhed for attainments or abilities, to diſ- 


3 int the hopes which they had raiſed, and to end in neg». 


and obſcurity that life which they began i in celebrity and 
ED To the long catalogue of the inconveniencies of old 
age, which moral and ſatirical writers have. ſo copiouſly: dis- 

played, may be often added the loſs of fame. 

Ihe advance of the human mind towards any object of lau 
ble purſuit, may be compared to the progreſs of a body driven 
by a blow. It moves for a timè with great velocity and vigour, 
but the force of the ſirſt impulſe is perpetually decreaſing, and 
though ir ſhould encounter nd obſtacle capable of quelling it by 
a ſudden ſtop, the refiſtance of the medium through which it 
paſſes, and the latent inequalities of the ſmootheſt ſurface; will in 
a ſhort time by continued ratardation wholly overpower it. 
Some hindrances will be found in every road of life, but he that 
fixes his eyes upon any thing at a diſtance, neceſſarily loſes ſight 
of all that fills up the intermediate ſpace, and therefore ſets for» 


ward with alacrity and confidence, nor ſuſpects a thouſand obs 


ſtacles by which he after wards finds his paſſage embarraſſed and 
obſtructed. Some are indeed ſtopt at once in their career by a 
ſudden ſhock of calamity, or diverted to a different direction hy 
the croſs impulſe of ſome. violent paſſion; but far the greater 
part languiſh by flow degrees, deviate at firſt into flight: obli- 
quities, and themſelves ſcarcely perceive at what time their ar- 


dour torſook them, or when they loſt fight of their as. aca 


delign, 


Wearineſs and negligence are perpetually prevailing by flent | 


encroachments, aſſiſted by different cauſes, and not obierved till 
they cannot, without great difficulty, be oppoſed. Labour ne- 
ceflarily requires pauſes of eaſe and relaxation, and the delici-- 
ouſneſs of eaſe commonly makes us unwilling to return to labour. 
We, perhaps, prevail upon ourſelves to renew our attempts, but 
eagerly liſten to every argument for frequent interpoſitions of 
amuſement; for when indolence has once entere upon the 
mind, it can ſcarcely be Gpolicied . but by: ſuch efforts as ny. 
few are willing to exert. 

It is the fate of induſtry to be equally endangered: by niſcep%: 
riage and ſucceſs, by confidence and def; ndency. - He that en- 
gages in a great undertaking with a falle 
or too high conceptions of his own ſtrength, is eaſily diſcouraged 
by 129 k een of ond ee e he cha 


opinion of its facility, 
9 prom | 
himicl#- 
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himfelf an equal and perpetual progreſſion without impediment: 
or diſturbance; when unexpected interruptions break in upon 
King, he is in the ſtate of a man ſurpriſed by a tempeſt. where he 
purpoſed only to baſk in the calm, or ſport in the ſhallows. 
It is not only common to find the difficulty of an enter» 
e greater, but the profit leſs, than hope had pictured it. 
L enters the world with very happy prejudices in her own 
J7J77//%%%́—ſwAl e ß(i.iĩĩĩ 
She imagines herſelf not only certain of accompliſhing every 
adventure, but of obtaining thoſe rewards. which the accomplith-- 
ment may deſerve. She is not eaſily perſuaded to believe that 
the force of merit can be refiſtet by obſtinacy and avariee, or its 
luſtre darkened by envy and malignity. She has not yet learned 
that the moſt evident claims to praiſe or preferment may be re- 
jected by malice againſt conviction, or by indolence without 
examination; that they may be ſometimes defeated by ar- 
tifices, and ſometimes overborne by clamorr ; that in the 
mingled numbers of mankind, many need no other provoca- 
tion to enmity than that they find themſelves excelled; that 
others have ceaſed their curiofity, and confider every man Who 
fills the mouth of report with a new name, as an intruder upon 
their retreat, and a diſturber of their repoſe ; that ſome are en- 
d in complications of intereſt which they imagine endangered 
7 y every innovation; that many yield themſelves up implicitly! 
to every report which hatred diſſeminates or folly ſcatters; and 
that whoever aſpires to the notice of the publiek, has in almoſt 
every man an enemy and a rival; and muſt ſtruggle with the 
oppoſition of the daring, and elude the ſtratagems of the-timor- 
* ous, muſt quicken the frigid and ſoften the obdurate, muſt re- 
claim perverſeneſs and inform ſtupidi yx. 
It is no wonder that when the ae A of reward has vaniſn- 
ed, the zeal of enterprize ſhould ceaſe; for who would perſe- 
vere to cultivate the foil which he has, after long labour, diſco- 
vered to be barren? He who hath pleaſed himſelf with antieipat- 
ed prailes, and expected that he ſhould meet in every place with 
tronage or friendſhip, will foon remit his vigour, when he 
ds that from thoſe who defire to be confidered as his admirers: 
nothing can be hoped but cold civility, and that many refuſe to 
own his excellence, leſt they ſhould be too juſtly expected to 
Uü or eg oe Ws e 
A man, thus cut off from the proſpect of that port to which 
his addreſs and fortitude had been employed to ſteer him, 
often abandons himſelf to chance and to the wind, and glides 
careleſs and idle down the current of life, without refolution ' 
to make another effort, till he is ſwallowed up by the gulph of 
mortality. VVV e 
Others are betrayed to the ſame deſertion of themfelves by a 
centrary fallacy. It was ſaid of Hannibal, that he es _ 
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ching to the completion of his martial virtues, but that when he 
had gained a victory he fl:ould know how to uſe it. The folly of 
defifting too ſoon from TacceBful labours, and the halle of en- 
Joying advantages before they are ſecured, is often fatal to men 
of impetuous deſire , to men whoſe coniciouſneſs of uncommon 
powers fills them with preſumption, and who having borne ops . 
poſition down before them, and left emulation panting bebind, 
are early perſuaded to imagine that they have reached the heights 
of perfection, and that now, being no longer in danger from 
competitors, they may pals the reſt of their days in the enjoyment 
of theiracquiſitions, in contemplation of their own Tupertority, and 
in attention to their own .pratſes, and look unconcerned from their 
eminence upon the toils and contentions of meaner beings. 
It is not fufficiently conſidered in the hour of exultation, that 
all human excellence 1s net de that no man performs 
much but in proportion to what others accompliſh, or to the 
time and opportunities which have been allowed him; and that 
he who ſteps at any point of excellence is every day. finking in 
cſtiniariod e his improvement grows continually more ih- 
commenſurate to his life. Yet, as no man willingly quits opini- 
_ ofis favourable to himſelf, they who have once been juſtly ele- 
brated, imagine that they {till have the ſame pretenſions to re- 
gard, and ſeldom perceive the diminution of their character while 
A time to recover it. Nothing then remains but murwurs 
and remorſe; for if the ſpendthrift's poverty be embittered by. 
the reflection that he once was rich, how muſt the idler's obſcu- 
_ rity beclouded'by remembering that he once had luſtret- 
_* "Theſe errors all ariſe from an original miſtake of the true 
motives of action. He that never extends his view beyond the 
praiſes or rewards of men, will be dejected by neglect and 
. enyy, or infatnated by honours and applauſe.” But the con- 
_ ſideration that life is only depofited ia his hands to be employed 
in obedience to a maſter who will regard his. endeavours, not his 
| ſucceſs, would have preſerved him from trivial elations and dif- 
_ rouragements, and enabled him to proceed with conſtancy 
and cheerfulneſs, neither inervated by commendation, nor inti- 
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ow” hough favour'd by the powers on high, 


gr Wien ev Fi 'bliſs- ay: man can n 88 
| 1 2 writers who. fave: undertaken the tak of rata 
; mankind to their preſent ſtate, and relieving the diſcontent 


; produced by the various diſtribution of 3 advititages, 
frequently Ip ng) us that we judge too haſtily of good andevil, 
that we view only the ſuperfices of life, wa Ae df the 
hole by a very tmal part; and that in the condition of ten it 

frequently happens, that grief and anxiety lie hid under the 
golden robes o proſperity, and the gloom of calamity is:cheer- 
ed by ſeeret radiations of hope and comfort; as in the works of 
nature the bog is ſometimes covered with flowers, and the mine 


- concealed in the barren er 


Tone but thoſe who "in FRO the art of ſabjectiig cher 

fenſes as well as reafon to hypothetical ſyſtems, can be perſuaded 
by the moſt ſpecious rhetorician that the lots of life 5 equal ; 
yet it cannot be denied that every one has his. peculiar pleaſures 
- and vexations, that external accidents operate vatiouſly upon dif- 
* ferent minds, and that no man can exactly judge from his own 
' fenſations,. what another would feeFin the fame eire om nee. 


If the general diſpoſition of things be eſtimated; by the repre- 


_ ſentation which every one makes of his own ſtate, the world muſt 
de conſidered as the abode of forrow and miſery; for how few 
ean forbear to relate their troubles and their diſtreſſes d If we 
Judge by tue arrount which may be obtained of every man's for- 
tune from others, it may be concluded, that we are all placed in 
an ely fan region, overſpread with the luxuriance of plenty, and 
farmed by the breezes of felicity; fince ſcarcely any complaint 
is uttered without cenfure from thoſe that hear it, and almoſt all 
are allowed to have obtained a proviſion at leaſt adequate to their 
virtue or their underſtanding, to N ene < ey, de- 
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Nor Cadmus, ſcap'd- the ſhafts of pain ; 98 VVV 


TEE KANALER . 
Me are either horn with ſuch diſſimilitude of temper and ineli- 


alination, or receive ſo many of our ideas. and opinions from the 
fate of life in which;we are engaged, that thegriefs arid cates of 
one part of mankind: ſeem to the other hypocriſy, folly, and: afe 


fectation. Every claſs. of ſociety has its cant of lamentation, 


which is underſtood or regarded by none but themfelves ; and 
every part of life has its uneaſineſſes, which thoſe ho do not 
feel them will not commiſerate. An event which ſpreads diſ- 
traction over half the commercial world,” aſſembles the trading 


companies in councils and committees, and ſhakes the nerves of 


a thouſand e eee is read by the landlord and the farmer 
with frigid indifference. An affair of love, which fills the Foung 
breaſt with inceſſant alternations of hope and fear, and ſteals 


away the night and day from every other pleaſure or | employs 


ment, is regarded by them whoſe paſſions time has extinguiſhed, 
as an amuſement which can property raiſe neither Joy nor forrow, 
and though it may be ſuffered to fill the vacuity of an idle mo- 
ment, ſhould always give way to prudence or intereſt. 
He that bever had any other deſire than to fill a cheſt with 
money, or to add another manour to his eſtate, who never 
grieved but at a bad mortgage, or entered a company but to 


make a bargain, would be aſtoniſhed to hear of bemgs, knowa 


3 the polite and gay by the denomination af wits. How 
would he gape with curioſity, or grin with contempt, at the 
mention of beings who have no wiſk but to ſpeak what was never 
ſpoken before; who, if they happen to inherit wealth, often 
exhauſt their patrimanies in treating thoſe; who will hear them 
talk; and if they are poor, neglett opportunities of improving 
their fortunes for the pleaſure of making others laugh! How 
lowly would he believe that there are men who would rather 


| loſe a legacy than the reputation of a diſtich; who think it leſs 


_ diſgrace to want money than repartee; whom the vexation of 
having been foiled in a conteſt of raillery is ſometimes ſufficient 
to deprive of ſleep; and; who would: eſteem it à lighter evil to 

miſs a profitable bargain by ſome accidental delay, than not to 
have thought of a {mart reply till the time of producing it was 
paſt? How little would he ſuſpect that this child of idleneis and 
trolick enters every aſſembly with a beating boſom, like a liti- 

gant om the day of deciſion, and revolves the probability of ap- 
plauſe with the anxiety of a conſpirator whole fate depends up- 
dn the next night; and at the hour of retirement he carries home, 
under a ſhew of airy negligence, a heart lacerated with envy, or 


depreſſed with diſappointment; and immures himſelf in his 


dloſet, that he may diſencumber his memory at leiſure, review 
the progreſs of the day, ſtate with accuracy his loſe or gain of re- 
putation, and examine the cauſes of his failure or ſueceſs? 
© Yer more remote from common conception are the numerous 
and reſtleſs anxieties. by which female happineſs is Peng 


* 


ot 


. 
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diſturbed. A ſolitary philoſopher would imagine ladies born 
with an exemption 8 carte and ſorrow, lulled in perpetual 
quiet, and featted with unmingled pleaſure; for what can inter- 
rupt the content of thoſe upon whom one age has laboured af - 
ter another to confer honours, and accumulate immunities; thoſe, 
to whom rudeneſs is infamy, and inſult is cowardice; whoſe 
eye commands the brave, and whoſe ſmiles ſoften the ſevere; 
: whom the: ſailor travels to adorn; the ſoldier hleeds to defend, 
and the poet wears out life to celebrate; who claim tribute from 
every art and ſcience, and for whom all who approach them en- 
deavour to multiply delights, without requiring from them any 
return but willingneſs to be pleaſed? no | 


Surely, among theſe favourites of nature, thus unacquainted 
with toil and danger, felicity muſt have fixed her retidence; 
they muſt know only the changes of more vivid or more gentle 
_ Joys ; their life muſt always move either to the flow or ſprightly 
melody of the lyre of gladneſs ; they can never aſſemhle but to 
pleaſure, or retire but to peace. Bane oy 
Such would be the thoughts of every man who ſhould hover 
at a diſtance round the world, and know it only by conjecture and 
fipeculation. But experience will ſoon diicover how eaſily thoſe. 
are diſguſted who have been made nice by plenty, and tender by 
- indulgence. He will ſoon ſee to how many dangers power ts ex- 
poſed which has. no other guard than youth and beauty, and 
How Faſily that tranquillity is moleſted which can only be 
imoothed with the ſongs of flattery. It is impoſſible to ſupply 
wants as faſt as an idle imagination may be able to form them, 
or to remove all. inconveniencies by which elegance refined into 
impatience may be offended. None are ſo hard to pleaſe as thoſe 
whom ſatiety of pleaſure makes weary of themſelves ;' nor any 
J fo readily provoked, as thoſe who have been always courted with 
. / ne Eo „„ 
There are indeed ſome ſtrokes which the envy of fate aims 
immediately at the fair. The miſtreſs of Catullus wept for her 
iparrow many centuries ago, and lap-dogs will be ſometimes 
fick in the preſent age. The molt faſhionable brocade is ſubject 
to ſtains ; a pinner, the pride of Bruſſels, may be torn by a care- 
leſs waſher; a picture may drop from a watch; or the triumph 
pf a new ſuit may be- interrupted on the firft day of its en- 
5 and all. diſtinctions of dreſs unexpectedly obliterated 
_. by a general mourning. VVV 
___. Such is the ſtate of every age, every ſex, and every condition; 
all have their cares, either from nature or from folly ; and who- 
ever, therefore, finds. himſelf inclined to envy another, ſhould 
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remember that he knows not the real condition which he deſires : 
to obtain, but is certain that, by indulging a vicious paſſion, he | 


already too ſparingly 


T2. 


muſt lefon that happineſs which he thinks 
„„ . 
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Da veniam coepto, Jupiter alte, meo. OH p.. 
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Now Dxdalus, behold, by fate aſſign d. 1 7 
Wes A taſk proportior'd to thy mighty mind! IT 
Unconquer'd bars on earth and ſea withſtand $5. 1 "S108 
. £5 $3 a Thine, Minos, 1s the main, .and thine the land. ö 
_ - _ The skies are open —let us try the skies 5, 

Porgive, great Jove, the daring enterprize. | POE oct. 


ORALISTS, like other writers, . inſtead. of caſting their 
IVI eyes abroad in the living world, and endeavonring to 
form maxims of practice and new. hints of theory, content 
their curioſity with that ſecondary knowledge which books af- . 
ford, and think themſelves entitled to reverence by a new ar- 
rangement of an ancient ſyſtem, or new illuſtration of eſtabliſh» 
ed principles. The ſage precepts of the firſt inſtructors of the 
world are tranſmitted from age to age with little variation, and 


_ echoed from one author to another, not perhaps without ſome 


Joſs of their original force at every repercuſſion. 


I know not whether any other reaſon than this idleneſs of 
imitation can be aſſigned for that uniform and conſtant partiali- 
ty, by which ſome vices have hitherto eſcaped cenſure, and ſome 
_ virtues wanted recommendation; nor can I diſcover why elſe 
Wie have been warned only againft part of our enemies, while 
the reſt have been ſuffered to ſteal upon us without notice; Why 
the heart has on one fide been'doubly fortified, and laid open 
on the other to the incurſions of error, and the ravages of vice. 
Among the favourite topicks of moral declamation, may be 
numbered the miſcarriages. of imprudent boldneſs, and the 
_ folly of attempts beyond our ,power, Every page of every 
_ _ philoſopher is crowded with examples of temerity that ſunk 


under burthens which ſhe laid upon herſelf, and called out ene- 
mies to battle by whom ſhe was deſtroyed. Rhee; La 


* * 


Their remarks are too juſt to be diſputed, and too ſalutary to 
be rejected; but there is like wiſe ſome danger left timorous 1 


prudence ſhould. be inculcated till courage and enterprize are 1 
__. wholly repreſſed, and the mind congealed in perpetual inactivity _ : 
by the fatal influence of frigorifick wiſdom. FSI = 


Every man ſhould, indeed, carefully compare his force with 1 
his undertaking ; for though we ought not to l've'cnly for ur 1 
.own ſakes, and though therefore danger or ditficulty mould not 1 
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be dd becauſe we may expoſe. ourtelves to wiſory 
on diigrace ; yet it may be juſtly required of: us; not to 'throw 
away our lives upon inadequate aud hopeleſs deſigus, ſinee we 
might, by a jut eſtimate o of our abilities, become more uſeful ro | 
mankind. 
+. There is an 8 Sontampt of danget which de 
nearly to the folly, if not the guult,. of ſuicide; there is a ridi- | 
culous pericverance in impracticable ſchemes, which is juſtly 
- puniſhed with ignominy andirepreach, But in the wide regions | 
of probability; which are the proper province of prudence and 
election, there is alu ays room to deviate on cither fide of recti- 
tude without ruſhing againſt apparent abſurdity ; and according 
to the inclinations ot nature, or the impreſſions of precept, the 
daring and the cautious may move in ker erent . a ag 
1 upon ralline s or cowardice, 
That there is a middle path which it is ever man's diity i 
1 * and to keep, is unanimouſiy confeſſed; ut. it is likewiſe _ 
acknowledged, that this middle path is to Darrow! that it can- 
not eaſily be diſcovered, and 10 little beaten, that there are no 
exrtain marks by which it can be followed; the care, therefore, 
of alt thoſe who conduct others has been, th at whenever the 
decline into ende they could tend towards" the Aide's 
Tater 8 
It fans © indeed, raiſe no emer that temerity dies been gene⸗ 
rally cenfured; for it is one of the vices with which few can be 
charged, and which therefore great numbers ire ready to con- 
demn. It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the exube- | 
rance of magnanimity, and the ebullition of genius; and ig 
therefore not regarded with much tenderneis, becauſe it never 
flatters us by hat appearance of ſoftneſs and imbecility which 
Is: commonly necettzry to conciliate compaſſion. But if the 
Tame attention had been applied to the ſearch of arguments 
againſt the folly of preſuppoſing impoſſibilitics, and anticipating 
*Fruſtration, I know not whether many would not have been 
rouſed to nſefuineſs, who, having been taught to confound 
prudence with timidity, never verrnred? to excel, leſt oy, mould | 
untortunately fail. 1 | 
It is neceſlary to Gigi our own ichen from her of 
others, and that diſtinction will perhaps affiſt us in fixing the 
- juft limits of caution and adventurouſneſs. In an undertaking 
that involves the happineſs or the ſafety of magy, we have ger - 
- tainky no right to hazard more than is allowed by thoſe” who 
_*partake-the danger; but where only ourſelves can fiffer by 
- miſcarriage, we are not confined within ſuch narrow limits; and 
till leſs is the reproach of temerity, when numbers will receive 
advantage by ſucceſs, and only one be incommoded by failure. 
Men are generally willing to hear precepts by Which enſe fs 
faroured; Any as no reſentment 1 is raiſed * general ine 
— 0 tations 


— 


_ tations of d Gun even in 8 are 3 
jealous. of comparative reputation, we conteis, without reluct- 


ance; that vain hram is ignorant of ue on weaknefs, and there- 


ſore frequently preſumes to attempt hat he can never accom- 
pliſh; but it ought likewiſe to be remembered, that: a man is 
no leſs. ignorant of his own powers, and might perhaps have ac- 
compliſhed a thouſand-defigns, ieh the:prejudices: of cowar- 
ds reſtrained him from attemptit 5 : 
It is obſerved in the golden veries 0 ythagoras, that Apr 
. is never far from e. The vigour of the human mind 
quickly appears, when there no longer any place for doubt and 
heſitation, when diffidence is abſorbed in the ſenſe of danger, 
or overwhelmed by ſome reſiſtleſs paffon. We then ſoon diſ- 
cover, that difficulty is, for the moſt, part, the daughter of idle- 
neſs ; that the obſtacles with which. our way ſeemed to be ob- 
eftructed were only:phantoms, which we believed real, becauſe 
we durſt not advance to a cloſe examination; and we learn that 
it is impoſſible to determine wirhout experience how much con- 
ſtancy may endure, or perſeverance perform. 

But whatever pleaſure may be found in the review: of diſtreſſes 
when art or courage has ſurmounted them, few. will be per- 
ſuaded to wiſh that they may be awakened by want or tettor to 

the conviction of their ownlahilities. Every one ſhould there- 
fore endeavour to invigorate himſelf by reaſon and reflection, 
and determine to exert the latent force that nature may have re- 
1 poſited in him, before the hour of exigence :oomes:7upon:;hims, - 
and compulſion ſnall torture him 40:dibgence. It is: below the 
dignity of a reaſonable being to -e that ſtrength to: neceſſitʒ 
Which ought always to act at the /all of choice, or toimneed any 
other motive to induſtry than the deſire of performing:his duty. 

Reflections that may drive away deſpair cannot be wanting to 

BY hi who conſiders how much lifelis now advanced beyond the 
tate of naked, undiſciplined, uninſtructed nature. Whatever 
has been effected for convenience or elegance, while it was yet 
unknown, was believed impofſible; and therefore would never 
have been attempted, had not jorne, more daring than the reſt, 
adventured to bid defiance to prejudice and cenſure. Noris 
there yet any reaſon to doubt that the ſame labour would be re- 
--warded' with the ſame ſurceſs. Fhere are qualities in the pro- 
ducts of nature yet undiſcovered, and combunations in the 
powers of art yet untried. It is the duty of everyutran;to-en- 
deavour that ſomething may be added by hrs induſtryto the he- 
«redirary aggregate of knowledge. and happineſs. To add much 
ean indeed he the lot of few, but to add ſomethings howeyer 
| lips every one may hope; and-oftevery:haneſt;cendeaveury it 
is certain, _ ne ep ge en e ee Les | 
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570 U: Aae very lately Johfarveds. that. in the, numerous; - 
1 fubdiviſions of the world, every clais and order wm : 
| " mankibd have joys and ſorrows of their own 5 wen all feel hourly. ; 
pain and pleaſure from erents which paſs unheeded before 92 
eyes, but can ſeareely communicate our pereeptions to minds 
preoceupied by different objects, any more than the delight _ | 
' welk-diſpoſed:colours or harmonious ſounds can he ne e to 
ſuch as 5 the ſenſe of hearing or of ſi gh. het hg 

- am ſo ſtrongly convinced of the juſtneſs of, this romorkand 
- habe on ſo many oecaſions diſcovered with how, little attentibn 
pride looks upon calamity of u hich ſhe thinks; herfelf not in 


8 


danger, and indolence liſtens to complaint when it is not echoed. 
by her own remembrance, that though I am about to lay the 
oecurrences of my life before you, I queſtion whether 125 Will. 
condeſcend to peruſe my narrative, or without dhe W e | 
female ſpeculiſt be able to/underſiand it. - -; 5 . 
IL was born a beauty. From the daun of egen . had: my 
regard turned wholly npon myſelf, nor can recollect any . 
earliet than praiſe and admiration. My mother, wheſe face 
had:luckily-advanced her to a condition above her birth, ingught 
no evil ſo great as de formity. She had not the power of, ima- 
' gining any other detect than a ;cloudy: complexion, or diſpro- 
tidnate features; and there fore contemplated; me as a 
ſemblage of all that could raiſe envy or deſire ud predicted 
with triumphant fondneſs dane ante of: my Sende nee 
. wh ſauss .. id 0! eilen i Bar z abs 
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_ She never mentioned any of my young acquaintance before 
me but to remark how, much they. tell. below my perfeCtian; 
how one would have had a fine face, but that her eyes were 
without luſtre ; how another ſtruck the ſight at a diſtance, but 
wanted my hair and teeth at a: nearer view; another - diſgraced ' 
an elegant ſhape with a brown ſkin ſome had ſhort fingers, and 
others dimples-ia.a wrong places oo 
As ſhe expected no boppire's nor cigars but from beauty, 
ſhe thought nothing but beauty worthy. of her care; and her 
maternal kindneſs was chiefly exerciſed in contrivancesto pro- 
tect me from any accident that might deface me with a ſcar, or 
ſain me with a freckle: ſhe never thought me ſufficiently ſhaded 
from the ſan, or ſcreened from the fire. She was ſevere or in - 
dulgent with no other intention than the preſervation of my 
form; ſhe excuſed me from work, leſt I ſhould learn to hang 
down my head, or harden my finger with a needle ; ſhe ſnatch- 
ed away my book, becauſe a young lady in the neighbourhood 
had made her eyes red with reading by a candle ; but ſhe would 
ſcarcely ſnffer me to eat, leſt I ſhould ſpoil. my ſhape, nor to 
walk left I ſhould ſwell my ancle with a ſprain. . At night I was 
accurately ſurveyed from head to foot, leſt I ſhould have ſufs 
fered any diminution of my charms in- the adventures of the 2 
day; and was never permitted to fleep, till 1 had pailed 
through the coſmetick diſcipline, part of which was a regular 
luſtration performed with bean- flower water and "May=dews;;- 
my hair was perfumed with variety of unguents, by: fome of 
which it was to be thickened, and by others to be curled.” The 
ſoftneſs of my hands was ſecured by medicated gloves, and my 
boſom ruhbed with a pomade prepared by my mother, of vir - 


ov 


tue to diſcuſs pimples,” and clear diſcolorations, © 
TI was always called up early, becauſe the morning air gives a 
freſlineſs to the cheeks ; but I was placed behind a curtain in 
my mother's chamber, becauſe the neck is eaſily tanned by the 
riſing ſun. I was then dreſſed with a thouſand precautions, and 
again heard my own praiſes, and was e in the compliments 
and prognoſticationꝭ of all that approached mee. 
My mother was not ſo much prepoſſeſſed with an opinion of 
my natural excellencies as hot to think ſome cultivation necef- 
. fary to their completion. She'took care that I ſhould want 
none of the accempliſhments included in female education, or 
conſidered neceſſary in faſhionable life. I was looked upon in 
my ninth year as the chief ornament of the dancing-maſter's 
ball; and Mr. Ariet ufed to reproach his other ſcholars with my 
performances on the barpfichord.* At twelve I was remarkable 
for playing my cards with great elegance of manner, and ac- 
At laſt che kime came when my mother thought me perfect in 
my exerciſes, and qualified to diſplay in the open world: thoſe 
C "©: 2} accompliſh- 
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_ kcomplifhrients/which had yet only been diſcoverect in ſelect 
night, which ſhe eonſi- 
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Was delightfolly 1 ns with inceffatit Cipilities, which were 


" 


pPreſence expoſed to neglect, and returned with an attendant = 


equal in rank and wealth to my utmoſt withes, and from this \ 
time ftood in the firſt rank of beauty, was followed by gazers 
1m the Mall, celebrated in the papers of the day, imitated by all 
wo enfleavoured to rife into faſhion, and cenſured by thoſe 
whom age or diſappvinment forced to'retire. 7 of 02947 
My mother, who pleaſed her 


My mother, v elf wich the hopes of feeing 
my exhaltation, dreffed me with all the exuberance of fitlely y 
, atid When Frepreſented to her that a fortune might be expected 
3 to my appearance, told me that ſhe ould ſcorn 
tlie reptile who could enquire after the fortune of à girl like 
me. She adviſed me to proſecute my vietories; and time would 
FTertaioly bridg me ac ptive who might deſerve the honour of 
) DOTTED HT CHI 
- "MY lovers were indeed ſo numtrous, that 1 had no other 
| - care than that of determining to whom I ſhould feem to give the 
: preference. But having been ſteadily and indiiftrioufly in- 
Rrigted to preſerve my heart from any impreſſions which might _ 
hinder me from confulting my intereſt, I acted with lels em- 
_ birraffment, becauſe my choice was regulated by principles 
more clear and certain than the-caprice of approbation.. When 
I had. fingled out one from the reſt as more worthy. of encou- 
fagement, I proceeded in my meaſures by the riſes of *art;. 
aud yet when the ardour of the fut vißts was ſpent, 1 y . 
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found a ſudden declenfion of my influence; I elt in myſelf the 


want of ſome power to diverſify. amuſement, and enliven con- 
verſation, and could net but ſuſpect that my mind failed in per- 
forming the promiſes of my face. This pinion was Toon con- 


firmed by one of my lovers, Who married Lavinia, with leſs 
beauty and fortune than mine, becauſe he thought a wife ought 


to have qualities Which might make her amiable when her 
The vanity of my. mother wayld.not. ſuffer, hex to diſcover 
any defect in one that had been formed by her inſtructions, and 
had all the excellence which ſhe herſelf could bonſt, She told 
me that nothing ſo much hindered the advaneement of women 
as literature and wit, which generally frightened away thole- 
that could make the beſt ſettlements, and drew: about them a 
needy tribe of poets and ;philofophere, tliat filled their heads 
with wild notions of content and contemplation, and virtuous 


obſcurity. She therefore enjoitied me to improve my minuet 


ſtep with a neu French dancing maſter, and wait the event of 
the neut birtk night. ee Tis SS 197 enn, 
- Thad nom almoſt completed my nineteenth. year 
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charms had loſt any of their {oftnets, it was mare than compen- 


were impaired, their place was ſupplied by the arts of alture-- 
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ment. I Was- therefore prepating:i for à new attach, withant 


any abatement of my confidence, when in the midſt of my hopes 


and ſehemes, I was ſeized by that dreadful malady Which has 


ſo often put a ſudden end te the tyrann of beauty, Lrech- 


vered my health after a long conſinement; but when: looked | 


again on that face which had been often fluſned Wich vtranipont © 


at it's own reflection, and ſaw all that I had learned i Value, 


all that T had endeavoured to improve, all //that-hadqproeurett . 
me honours or praiſes, irrecoverably deſtroyed, I junk at on 
into melancholy and deſpondence. My pain was nat neh con. 
ſoled or alleviated by my mother, : whoigrieved that I had not 


loſt my life together with my beauty; and declared that the 
thought a young woman, diveſted of her charms, | badinothing 


for which thoſe who loved her could deſire to ſave her from 


F 


the grave. 


. 9 BY ? 3 5 2985 8 2 #84 6 7 | 
Having thus continued my relation to the pero from which 
my life took a new courſe, I ſhall conclude it in anotherllettex, 
if by publiſhing this you ſnie v any regard for thei correiponde 
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4 HERE i is e any wen in ö which, awidit the Wk. 
/--merable varieties of inclination that nature, or., accident 


| : have ſcattered.in the world, we. find greater. numbers conclir- 


ing than in the wiſh for riches.;. a wiſh indeed ſo prevalent, 
that i it may be conſidered as univerſal and tranſeendental, as the 
defire in which all other defires are included, and of which the 
various purpoſes which actuate mankind are oply. ſuborgiwate 
ane and different modifications. 
+ Wealth is the general center of . the point to 
Which all minds eee an invariable tendency, from. which 
they afterwards: diverge in numberleſs directions. W bene . 
the remote or ultimate deſign, the immediate care is to be ric 
and in whatever enjoyment we intend finally to -acquieſc 
ſeldom conſider it as attainable: but by the means of n 
Of wealth therefore all unanimouſly confeſs. the: alu, NO) 15 
there any diſagreement but about the uſ. 8 
No deſire can be formed which riches do not 1 to gr: | 
He that places his happineſs in ſplendid equipage Gr numerous 
dependante, in refined praiſe or popular acclamatiens, in the 
accumulation of R or the revels of luxury, in "ſplendid 
- edifices. or wide et 6 muſt {till either h Beit h ot acqui-, 
fition poſſeſs riches. may be conkidered 3 ; the” elemental 
principles of pleaſure, which may be combined Aud endleſs « di- 
verſity ; as the eſſential and neceſſary ſubſt ance, of which hy 
ne form is left to be adjuſted by choice. 7 
The arge of riches bein 2 Wee it, is not 'won- 


po 


19 


NE is an open rey to falſehood; and the poſſeſſons of 
Anofande and imbecility are eafily* ſtolen away by the convey» 


and 


L- Fg 


to have merit aa den l. have NE bis PRE and bude 


1 reaſonably. have been conſidered as a proof of excellence. 


at we do not find that any f the aſhes of men keep a 


ſtated proportion to their powers of attainmen "Many envy 

and defire wealth, who can never procure” by honeſt dye 
or uſeful knowledge. They the 755 tort hide eyes about to 
examine what. other methods tan be found of "gaining that 
which none, however im potent or Vorthleß, wilt be content to 


want, E545, 


A little enquiry will diſcover that there: are nearer ways to 


profit than through the intricacies of art, or up the ſteepe of 


abour ; what wiſdom and virtue ſcarcely receive pr clo — : 
lik as the recompence of long toil and ' repe 
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that all. confidence: lofamong mankind,” that no matt ventiives 
to act, white money cam be endangered, upom the falt ot a | 


ore expedſtious and compendious meafures; the wes 


ught wichin the the reach of ſubtility 5 488 
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jolene 
. "it is (Howie not hard to re wars riches hn are 


i 5 75 it 1 25 AR bre Nr rt oppoſition” BY is afterwards 


"FR by favour, and animated by a applauſe,” e Ho RN THO” 
The proſpect of gaining ſpeedily what" is ardently defied; 
and . certainty of obtaining by eyery aeceſfion of adrithtage 
an addition of ſecurity, have ſo far Pune upon the paſſſöns 
of eee chat the 1A nog of life is deſtroyed by a general 


All Tcefart ſtruggl 


old e 


9 to 


riches. Tt is obferved-of: gold by an 
Pigratmatilh, {5 to have it ii be inftar, and ib wan it 
© is 0 condition which is not diſquieted 


either wich the care of gaining or of keeping money; ani the 
race of man may be aide in à political eſtimate Herween 
_.thoſe who x practiſing fraud, and'thoſe who are repelling it.” 


Ff we conſider the pfreſent tate of the world! it will be found 


Oe Ir is inipoffible'to ſee the Tong ſcrolls in whieh'every-con- 
tract is included, with alf their appendages of ſeals and mteda« 
How, without wondering at the nc . of thoſe: gry who 
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Aires. to which folly and wickedneſs have given occaſion, none 
<9ually-leyere with a bond or a ſettlement. 
f ihe various arts: by which riches may be obtained, he 
_ greater, part are at the firſt view irreconcileable with the laws of 
64k ez ſome are openly. flagitious, aad practiſed not only in 
Heglect, hut in defiance of faith and juſtice; and the reſt are on 
every. ſide ſo entangled with dubious tendencies, and ſo beſet 
With perpetual temptations, that very few, even of thoſe who 
are not yet abandoned, are able to preſerve their innocence, or 
can produce any other claim to pardon than that they have de- 
vated from the right leſs ers, and have ſooner and more 
Yi Mi og on Cn apr OT 
One of the chief characteriſticks of the golden age, of the” 
age in which. neither care ee had intruded on mankindy | 
23s the community of poſſeſſions; ſtrife and fraud were totally. - 
excluded, and every turbulent paſſion was ſtilled by plenty antt 
equality. Such were indeed happy times, but ſuch times can 
return no more. Community of poſſeſſion muſt include ſpon. 
taneity of production; for what is obtained by labour will be 
ol right the property of him by whoſe labour it is gained. Aud 
while 4 rightful claim to pleaſure or to affluence muſt be 
proctngd either b der, induſtry or uncertain, hazard, were 
wall be multitudes whom cowardice or impatience. incite 
to more ſafe and more ſpeedy methods, who ſtrive to pluck; the 
truit without cultivating the tree, and to ſhare the advantages 
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of victory without partaking the danger of the battle. 
In latter ages, the egi 50 of the danger, to which virtue 
is expoled while the mind continues open to the infſuence of 
riches, has determined many to vows of perpetual poyerty; 
they have ſuppreſſed deſire by cutting off the poſſibility of gra- 
ien and ſecured. their peace = deſtroying the enemy - 
whom they had no hope of reducing to quiet, ſubjection. But 
= debarnog themſelves from evil, they have reſcinded. .many © 
opportunities of good; they have too often funk into inactirity 
and uſeleſſneſs; and though they have forborne to injure ſociety, 
haye not fully paid their contributions to it's happineſs. 
While riches are ſo neceſſary to preſent. convenience, and ſo 
much more eaſily obtained by erimes than virtues, the mind can 
only be ſecured 4 yielding to the continual impulſe of covet- 
8 by the preponderation of unchangeable and eternal mor 
tives. Gold will turn the intellectual balance, when weighed - 
only againſt reputation; but will be light and ineffectual when 
the oppoſite ſcale is charged with juſtice, veracity, and piety. 
VFVVVVVVV HT 361 JJ 3h OO TROT BIHYE EY LAS C05 ST 
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{WAS bred a ſcholar; and ai thi uigat of e 

found it neceſſary to emplo for the ſupport of life that learns 
ing which I had almoſt exhanited my little fortune im acquiring. 
The lucrative: profeſſions drew my regard with equal attract ion ; 
each preſented” ideas which excited my cariofity; and each im- 
poſed duties which terrified my apprehenſion. 

There is no temper more unpropitious to intereſt than deful- 8 
tory application and unlimited — iry; hy wich the defires are 
held in a perpetual equipoiſe, and the mind fluctuates between 
different purpoſes without determmation. I had books of every . 
kind round'me,' among which I divided my time as caprice or 
accident directed. I Lifter ow the firſt hours of the day in 
conſidering to what ſtudy I ſhould devote the reſt; and at laſt 
ſnatched up an author that lay upon the table, or perhaps fled 
to à coftee-houſe, for deliverance from the ee of 2 | 
tion, and the gloomineſs of ſolitudeQ 

Thus my little patrimony grew impereeptibly leſs, till I was 
rouſed from my literary ſlumber by a creditor,” whoſe importu- 
nity obliged me to —— him with ſo large a ſum, that what re- 
mained was not ſufficient to ſupport me more than eight months. 
I hope you will not reproach me with avarice or cowardice, if I 
acknowledge that 1 now thought myſelf in danger of Aden 
and obliged to endeavour after ſome certain competence. 

There have been heroes of negligence, who have laid the 5 
price of their laſt acre in a'drawer, and, without the leaſt inter- 
ruption of their tranquillity or abatement of their expences, 
taken out one piece after another, tilEthere: was no more rembin- 
ing. But IwWas not born to ſuch dignity of imprudence, or fuck 
exaltation above the cares and nec fſities of life. I therefore 
immediately engaged my friends to procure me a little employ» 


ment, „nick vai 3.2 ſet me free from the dread of x poverty, * 


afford me time o > PRs out ſome final Theme of lating advan- 
tage i eee e e u 
ene, werefirnck with honeſt foticiride, and nee; | 
promiſed theit d endeavours for my extrication. They did not 
Ane their kindneſs to by . but proſecuted their 

© enquiries 
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enquiries with ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than a month I was pefs 
- plexed with variety of offers and contrariety of proſpectss.. 
I had however no time for long cauſes of confideration; {nd 
therefore ſoon reſolved to accept the office of inſtructing a youn 
nobleman in the houſe of his father: I went to the ſeat bot res. 2 
_ the family then happened to reſide, was received with great po- 
_ Hteneſs, and invited to enter immediately on my charge. The 
terms offered were ſuch as I ſhould 2 have accepted, 
though my fortune had allowed me | pig liberty of choice, 
the reſpect with which I was treated flattered my vanity ; and 
perhaps the ſplendor of the apartments, and the luxury of the 
table, were not wholly without their influence. I immediately 
complied with the propoſals, and received the young lord into 
my care. N „ „ > 9 
„ e no deſire to gain more than I ſliould truly deſerve, 1 
very diligently proſecuted my undertaking, and had the ſatisfac- 
tion of diſcovering in my pupil a flexible temper, a quick appre - 
_ henfion, and a retentive memory. I did not much doubt that my 
care would, in time, produce a wiſe and uſeful counſellor to the 
tate, though my labours were ſomewhat obſtructed by want of 
authority, and the neceffity of complying with the freaks of neg- 
ligence, and of waiting patiently fur the lucky moment of vo- 
luntary attention. To a man whoſe imagination was filled with _ 
the dignity of knowledge, and to whom a ſtudious life had made 
all the common amuſements inſipid and contemptible, it was not 
very eaſy to ſuppreſs his indignation, when he ſaw himſelf for- 
ſaken in the midſt of his lecture, for an opportunity to catch an 
inſect, and found his inſtructions debarred from acceſs to the in- 
tellectual faculties, by the memory of a childiſh frolick, or the 
deſire of a new plaything. | „„ 
- Thoſe vexations would have recurred leſs frequently, had not 
his mamma, by entreating at one time that he ſhould be excuſed _ 
from a taſk as a reward for ſome petty compliance, and with- 
holding him from his book at another, to gratify herſelf or her 
viſitants with his vivacity, ihewn him that every thing was more 
pleaſing and mote important than knowledge, and that fludy was 
to be endured rather than choſen,” and was only the buſineſs of 
_ thoſe hours which pleaſure left vacant, or diſcipline uſurped. 
I thought it my duty to complain, in tender terms, of theſe 
frequent avocations ; but was anſwered, that rank and fortune 
might reaſonably hope for ſome indulgence; that the retardation 
of my pupil's progreſs would not be imputed to any gegligence 
or inability of mine; and that with the ſucceſs which fatisfied. 
every. body elfe, I might ſurely ſatisfy myſelf. I had now done 
my duty, and without more remonſtrances continued to incul- 
cate my precepts whenever they could be heard, gained every 
day new influence, and found - that by degrees my ſcholar began 
> V 3 „ rrp rags 25 0 
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ic feel the quick impulſes of curiofity, and the honeſt ardour of 
ſtudious am Lt - V V | 


At length it was reſolved. to paſs a winter in London. The 
lady had too much fondneſs for her ſon to live five months with-- 
out him, and too high an opinion of his wit and learning to re- 
fuſe her vanity. the gratifications of exhibiting him to the publick.. 
Lremonſtrated againſt too early an acquaintance with cards and 
company; but with a ſoft contempt of my ignorance and pe- 
dantry, ſhe ſaid that he had been already confined too long to 

ſolitary ſtudy, and it was now time to ſhew him the world ; no- 
thing was more a brand of meanneſs than baſhful timidity ; gay 
freedom and elegant aſſurance were only to be gained by mixed. 
converſation, a frequent intereourſe with ſtrangers, and a timely 
introduction to ſplendid aſſemblies; and ſhe had more than 


once obſerved, that his forwardneſs and complaiſance began to 


deſert him, that he was ſilent when he had not ſomething of can- 
ſequence to ſay, bluſhed whenever he happened fo find himſelf 


| miſtaken, and hung down his head in the preſence of the ladies; 


witbout the readineſs of reply, and activity of offieiouſneſs re- 
markable in young N na that are bred in London. 
Again 1 found reſiſtance hopeleſs, and again thought it pro- 
per to comply. We entered the coach, and in four days were 
laced in the gayeſt and moſt magnificent region of the town. 
My pupil, who had for ſeveral years lived at a remote ſeat, was 
immediately dazzled with a thouſand. beams of novelty aud 
ſhow. His imagination was filled with the perpetual tumult of 
pleaſure that paſſed before him, and it was impoſſible to allure 
him from the window, or to overpower by any charm of elo- 
quence the rattle of coaches, and the ſounds which.echoed from 
the doors in the neighbourhood. In three days his attention, 
which he began to regain, was diſturbed by a rich ſuit in which 
he was equipped for the reception of company, and which, ha- 


ving been long accuſtomed to a plain dreſs, he could not at firſt. 


ſurvey without eeſtacy, = EPS CIO on ns 
_. The arrival of the family was now formally notified ; every. 
hour of every day brought more intimate or more diſtant ac 
quaintances to the door; and my pupil was indiſcriminately in- 
troduced to all, that he might accuſtom himſelf to change of 
faces, and be rid with ſpeed. of his ruſtick diffiden ce. 
He ſoon endeared himſelf to his mother by the ſpeedy gequi⸗ 
ſition or recorery of her darling qualities; his eyes ſparkle at a 
numerous abe, and his heart dances at the mention of a 
He has at once caught the infection of high life, and has 
no other teſt of prin pes or actions than the quality of thoſe to 
whom they are aſcribed. He begins already to look down an met 
with ſuperiority, and ſubmits to one ſhart leſfon in aaveek, a8 


an act of condeſgenſion rather than gbedience ;- for bis f 


and 
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and having formerly learned a few familiar, phraſes from his ifs 
ter's governeſs, he is every day ſoliciting his mamma to procure 
him a foreign footman, that he may grow polite by his conver- 
ſation. I am not yet inſulted, but find myſelf likely to become 
ſoon a ſuperfluous incumbrance, for my ſcholar has now no time 
for ſcience, or for virtue ; and the lady yeſterday declared him 
{ much the favourite of every company, that ſhe was afraid he 
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Nous. 133. TUESDAY, Juxx 25, 1751. 


Magna quidem ſacris quæ dat præcepta libellis | 0 
Victrix fortunæ ſapientia. Dicimus autem 
Hos quoque felicis, qui ferre incommoda vitz, 


Nec jactare jugum vita didicere magiſtra.—Jvv. 


by 


Let ſtozcks ethicks haughty rules advance, 
To combat fortune, and to conquer chance; TIE 
Feet happy thoſe, though not ſo learn'd are thought, 
* Whom life inſtructs, who by experience taught, 5 
For new to come from paſt misfortunes loox. e 
Nor ſhake the yoke, Which galls the more tis ſnook.— CR TEM. 
10 THE RAM ELER. 
uin, „ | 


OU have ſhewn, by the publication of-my letter, that you 
think the life of Victoria not wholly unworthy of the no- 
tice of a philoſopher: I ſhall therefore continue my narrative, 
without any apology for unimportance which you have dignified, 
or for inaccurracies which you are to correct. F 
When my life appeared to be no longer in danger, and as 
2 much of 85 ſtrength was recovered as enabled me to bear the 
agitation of a coach, I was placed at a lodging in a neighbouring 
viliage, to which my mother diſmifſed me with-a faint embrace, 
having repeated her command not to expoſe my face too ſoon to 
the ſun or wind, and told me, that with care ] might perhaps be- 
come toterable again. The proſpect of being tolerable had very 
lictle power to elevate the imagination of ane who had ſo long 
been accuſtomed. to praiſe and ecſtacy, but it was ſome ſatisfac- 
tion to be ſeparated from my mother, who was inceſſantly ring- 
ing the knell of departed beauty, and never entered my room 
\8 W ene 
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often wandered over my face, as travellers over the ruins of a 


celebrated city, to note every place which had onee been remark- 


able for a happy feature, She condeſcended to vifit my retires 
ment, but always left me more melancholy ; for after a thoufand- 


trifling enquiries about my diet, and a minute examination of 


my looks, ſhe generally concluded with a fighz that I ſhould ne- 
ver more be fit to be ſeen. 7 . 125 ee 


At laſt I was permitted to return home; hut found no great 


improvement of my condition; for I was imprifoned in my cham- 


ber as a criminal, whoſe appearance would diſgrace my friends, 


and condemned to be tortured into new beauty. Every experis- 
ment which the officiouſneſs of folly could communicate, or the 


_ tredulity of ignorance admit, was tried upon me. Sometimes I 
was covered with emollients, by which it was expected that all 


the ſcars would be filled, aud my cheeks plumped up to their 
former ſmoothneſs; and ſometimes I was puniſhed with artificial 
excoriations, in hopes of gaining new graces with a new ſkin. 


The coſmetick ſcience was exhauſted upon me; but who can 


repair the ruins of nature ? My mother was forced to give me- 
reſt at laſt, and abandon me to the fate of a fallen toaſt, whoſe 
fortune ſhe conſidered as a hopeleſs game, no longer worthy of 
ſolicitude or attention. „„ 


The coudition of a young woman who has never thought or 
heard of any other excellence than beauty, and whom the ſud - 
den blaſt of diſeaſe wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed ſufficiently 
talamitous. - She is at once'deptiv.d of all that gave her emi- 


nence or power; of all that elated her pride, or animated her 


activity; all that filled her days with pleaſure, and her nights 


with hope; all that gave gladneſs to the preſent hour, or bright - 
ened her proſpects of futurity. It is perhaps not in the power of 
a man whoſe attention has been divided by diverfity of purſuits, 


and who has not been accuſtomed to derive from others much of 
his happineſs, to image to himſelf ſuch helpleſs deſtitution, ſuch 
diſmal inanity, Every object of pleaſing contemplation is at 


once ſnatched away, and the ſoul finds every receptacle of ideas 
empty, or filled only with the memory of joys that can return 


no more. All is gloomy privation, or impotent deſire ; the fa- 
eulties of anticipation ſlumber in deſpondency, or the powers of 


pleaſure mutiny for employment. 5 

I was ſo little able to find entertainment for myſelf, that I 
was forced in a ſhort time to venture abroad, as the ſolitary ſa- 
vage is driven by hunger from his cavern, I entered with all 
the humility of diſgrace into aſſemblies, where Thad: lately 
ſparkled with gaiety, and towered with triumph. I was not 


wholly without hope, that dejection had miſrepreſented me to 


myſelf, and that the remains of my former. face-might yet have 


ſome attraction and influence: but the firſt circle of viſits con- 
vinced me that my reign was at an end; that life and death. 
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were no longer in my hands; that I was no more to practice the 


glance of command, or the frown of prohibition ; to receive the 
tribute of ſighs and praiſes, or be ſoothed with the gentle mur- 
murs of amorous timidity. My opinion was now unhgard,, and 
my propoſals were unregarded ; the narrowneſs of my know- 
ledge, and the meanneſs of my ſentiments, were eafily. diſcover- 
ed, when the eyes were no longer engaged againſt the judgment; 
and it was obſerved, by thoſe who had formerly been charmed 
with my vivacious loquacity, that my underſtanding was im- 
paired as well as my face, and that I was no longer qualified to 
fill a place in any company but a party at cardes. 

It is ſcarcely to be imagined how ſoon the mind finks to a level 


with the condition. I, who had long conſidered all who ap- 


proached me as vaſſals condemned to regulate their pleaſures by 
my eyes, and haraſs their inventions for my entertainment, was 
in leis than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket with profeſ- 
ſions of obligation; to catch with eagerneſs at a compliment; 
and to watch with all the anxiouſneſs of dependanee, left any lit- 
tle civility that was paid me ſhould paſs unacknowledged. 5 
Though the negligence of the men was not very pleaſing 
when compared with vows and adoration, yet it was far more 
ſupportable than the inſolence of my own ſex. For the firſt ten 


months after my return into the world, I never entered a ſingle 


houſe in which the memory of my downfal was not revived. At 
one place I was congratulated on my eſcape with life; at ano- 
ther I heard of the benefits of early inoculation ; by ſome I 
have been told in expreſs terms, that I am not yet without my 


charms; others have whiſpered at my entrance“ This is the 


celebrated beauty. One told me of a waſh that would ſmooth 
the ſkin ; and another offered me her chair that I might not front 
the light. Some ſoothed me with the obſervation that none can 
tell how ſoon my caſe may be her own ; and ſome thought it 
proper to receive me with mournful tenderneſs, formal condo- 
lance, and conſolatory blandifhments. ti 

Thus was I every day haraſſed with all the ſtratagems of well- 
bred malignity ; yet inſolence was more tolerable than ſolitude, 
and I therefore perſiſted to keep my time at the doors of my ac- 

naintance, without gratifying them with any appearance of re- 
2 or depreſſion. I expected that their exultation would 


in time vapour away; that the joy of their ſuperiority would 


end with its novelty; and that I ſhould be ſuffered to glide along 
in my preſent form among the nameleſs multitude, whom nature 
never intended to excite envy or admiration, nor enabled to de- 
light the eye or inflame the heart. | | . 

This was naturally to be expected, and this I began to expe - 
rience. But when I was no longer agitated by the perpetual ar- 
dour of reſiſtance and effort of perſeyerance, I found more ſenſi- 
bly the want of thoſe, entertainments which had —_— e 

0 | | lig 


£ 


s 


** 


© lighted me; the day roſe upon me without an 
the evening cloſed in its natural gloom, without fummoniug me 
to a concert or a ball. None had any care to findamuſements 
for me, and I had no power of amuſing myſelf. Idleneſs expo 
ed me to pelanckolys and life began to bow. e in BiOUGaIels- 
indifference. 

_ "Miſery and ſhame are Nun allied. It was Abe b ma- 
ny ſtruggles that I prevailed on myſelf to confeſs my uneaſineſs 
to 2 the only friend who had never pained me with 

comfort or with pity. I at laſt laid my calamities before her, 
rather to eaſe my heart than receive aſſiſtance: We muſt diftin= 

guiſh,“ ſaid ſhe, *my Victoria, thoſe evils which are impoſed by 
Providence, from thoſe to which we ourſelves give the power of 
hurting us. Of your calamity, a ſmall part is the infliction of 
Heaven, the reſt is little more than the corrofion of idle diſcontent. 
Pou have loſt that which — 5 indeed ſometimes contribute to hap- 
e but to which happineſs is by no means in ſeparably anne sed. 
ou have loſt what the greater number of the human race never 
have poſſeſſed: what thoſe on whom it is beſtowed fur the moſt 
part poſſeſs in vain ; and what you, while it was yours, knew 
not how to uſe: you have only loft early what the laws of na- 
_ forbid you to keep long, and have loſt it while your mind 
et flexible, and while you have time to ſubſtitute more valu- 
ab e and more durable excelleneies. Confider yourſelf, wy 
Victoria, as a being born to know, to reaſon, and to act; ri 
at once from your dream of melancholy to wiſdom and to N : 
you will find that there are other charms than thoſe of- beauty, 
and wares, Joys this the- W of ene” 
1 am, Sir, K*. % | 
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Quis (cit, ad 3 e craſtina dumme. 
Tempora di ſuperi Hon. . 


'Who knows if Heav'n, with ever-bounteous pow'r, 
pen add e to the preſent hour innen. 15 bo 


SAT N morning employed i in deliberating on ahich, 
among the various ſubjects that occurred to my imagination, 
I ſhould beſtow the paper of to-day. After a ſhort effort of me- 
ditation by which nothing was determined, I grew every mo- 
nent more irreſolute, ideas — from the ae 
A 
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and I rather wiſned to think, than thought, upon any fettled fub⸗ 
ject; till at laſt I was awakened from this dream of ſtudy by a 


ummons from the preſs: the time was come for which I had 
been thus negligeotly purpoſing to provide, and; 


ous or ſluggith, I was now neceffitated to write: IS 
Though to a writer whoſe defign is ſo comprehetifive and miſa 
cellaneous, that he may — himſelf with a topick from 
every ſcene of life, or view of nature; it is no great aggravation 
of his taſk to be obliged to a fndden compoſition ; yet I could 
not forbear to reproach myſelf for having ſo long neglected what 
Was unavoidably to be done, and of which every moments idle- 
neſs mnereaſed the difficulty. There was, hbweverz fame plea- 
fure iu reflecting that I, who had only trifled till diligence was 
neceſlary,. might ſtill congratulate myſelf upon my 1upertority. / 
to mulntudes, who have trifled till diligence is vain; who cati. 
by no degree of activity or refolntion.recover the opportunities 
which have flipped away; and who are condemned by their own 
_ careleſſneſs to hopeleſs calamity and barren ſorrow. = 
The folly of allowing ourſelves to delay what we know cannot 
be finally eſeaped, is one of the general weakneſſes which; in ſpite 
of the inſtruction of moraliſts, and the remonſtrances of reaton; - 
prevail to a greater or leſs degree in every mind: even they who 
moſt ſteadily withſtand it; find it, if not the moſt violent, the 


moſt pertinacious of their paſſions; always renewing its : attacks, 1 8 


and though often vanquiſhed, never deſtroyed. „ 
It is indeed natural to have particular regard to the time pre- 
ſent, and to be moſt ſolicitous for that which is by its nearneſs 
enabled to make the ftrongeſt impreſſions. When therefore any: 
ſharp pain is to be ſuffered, or any formidable danger to be in- 
curred, we can ſcarcely exempt ourſelves wholly from the ſe- 
ducements of imagination; we readily believe that another day 
will bring ſome ſupport or advantage which we now want; and 
are eaſily perſuaded, that the moment of neceſſity which we de- 
fire never to arrive, is at a great diſtance from us. | 

Thus life is languiſhed away in the gloom of anxiety, and con- 

ſumed in collecting reſolution which the next morning diffipates ; 
in forming purpoſes which we ſcarcely hope to keep, and recoh-. 
ciling ourſelves to our own cowardice by excuſes which, while 
we admit them, we know to be abſurd. Our firmneſs is by the 
continual contemplation of miſery hourly impaired ; every ſub- 
miſſion to our fear enlarges its dominion ; we not only waſte that 
time in which the evil we dread might have been ſuffered and 
ſurmounted, but even where procraſtination produces no abs 
ſolute” increaſe. of our difficulties, make them leſs ſuperable 
to  onilelves by habitual errors. When evils cannot be 
avoided, it is: wiſe to contract the interval of expectatioh ; to 

meet the miſchiefs which will overtake us if we fly; and ſuffer 
only their real malignity without the conflicts of doubt atid ati- 
guiſh of anticipation, „ N 1 5 
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progreſs of life retarded by the vis inertia, the mere repugnance 
do motion, and find multitudes repining at the want of that 
which nothing but idleneſs hinders thẽm from enjoying. The 

eaſe of Tautalus, in the region of poetick puniſnment, was ſome⸗ 


what to be pitied, becauſe the fruits that hung about bim re- 
tired trom his hand; but what tenderneſs can be claimed by 


thoſe who, though perhaps they ſuffer the pains of Tantalus, 
will never lift their hands for their own relief? 
There is nothing more common among this torpid genera- 
tion than murmurs and complaints; murmurs at uneafineſs 
which oaly vacaney and ſuſpicion expoſe them to feel, aud com- 


plaints of diſtrefies which it is in their own power to remove. | 


1.azinels is commonly aſſociated with weer e Either fear ori- 
gi ally protubits enceavours by infuſing deſpair of ſucceſs; or 
the trequeut failure of irre“ ute ſtruggles, and the conſtant de- 
hre ot avoiding labour, imprets by degrees falſe terrots on the 
mind. But fear, Whether natural of acquired, when once it 
has full poſſeſſion of the fancy, never fails to employ it upon 
viſions of calamity, ſuch as, if they are not diſſipated by uſeful 
employment, will ſoon overcaſt it with horrors, aud imbitter 
life not only wich thoſe miſeries by which all earthly beings are 
really more or leſs tormented, but with thoſe which” do not yet 
nn and which can only be diſcerned by the perſpicacity of cow- 
ardice. e o FF e 
Among all who facrifice future advantage to preſent inclina- 
tion, icarcely.any gain to little as thoſe that ſaffer themſelves to 
freeze in idleneſs. Others are corrupted by ſome enjoyment of 
more or leis power to gratify the paſſions; but to neglect our 
duties merely to avoid the labour of performing them, a labour 
which is always punctually rewarded, is rac 6 ro. fink under 
weak temptations. Idleneſs never can ſecure tranquillity; the 
call of reaton and of conſcience will pierce the cloſeſt pavilion of 
the ſluggard; and, though it may not have force to drive him 
from nis down, will be loud enough to hinder him from fleep. 
Thoſe moments which he cannot reſolve to make uſeful by de- 
voting them to the great buſineſs of his being, will ſtill be uſurped 
by powers that will not leave them to his diſpoſal; remorſe and 
vexation will ſeize upon them, and forbid him to enjoy what he is 
ſo de ſirous to appropriate. ! DT 
There are geber cauſes of inactivity incident to more active 
faculties and more acute difceriment. ' He to whom many ob- 


jects of purſuit ariſe at the fame time will frequently heſitate be- 


tween different defires, till a rival has precluded him, or change 
his courſe as new attractions prevail, and haraſs himſelf without 
advancing. He who ſees ditferent ways to the f: end, will, 
unleſs he watches carefully over his own conduct, lay out too 


much of his attention npan the compariſon of probabilities, = 
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the a of Rh and pauſe in the choice gf his road. | 

till ſome accident intercepti his jourfey. He Wo . at A 

extends to remote conſequences, and who, whenever he applies N 

: his attention to any delig a, {covers new proſpects of Adra 5 1 
tage, and poſſibilities o improvement, will not eaſily be per- g 

ſuaded that his project is ripe for execution; but will ſuperadd 5 

one contrivance to another, endeavour to unite various e 1 1 

in one operation, multiply complications, and refine niceries, 1 

till he is entangled in his own ſcheme, and bewildered in the 3 

Ley 90-4 exiry of various intentions. He that reſolves to unite © | g 

all beaies of fituation in a new purchaſe, muſt waſte his 0 4 

life in roving to no purpoſe from province to province. He 5 = 

ag 2 m the ſame houſe to obtain every conveniehce, ma 1 

— — and ſtudy Palladio, but will never lay à ſtone. He i hi 

| 211 Attempt a treatiſe on ſome important ſubject, and amaſs; _ * 
b materiale, ena authors and ſtady all the dependent 510 PX 
| collateral parts of learning, but never conclude hiniſelf cir 9 = 

ſied to write, He that has abilities to conceive perfection, wilt f 

not dal be content without it; and ſince Perfection cannot be 0 * 

- re will loſe the opportunity of doing well in the vain DP. 

hope of unattainable excellence. " 

The certainty that life cannot be long, puts he! prota a W f 

that it will be much ſhorter than nature allows, ought toawaken fu 

every man to the active proſecution of whatever he is 'defirons W 

| to perform. It is true, that no diligence can aſcertain ſucceſs ;' 1115 is ll 
death may intercept the ſwifteſt career; but he who is cut off 4 Ahe 
in the 5 of an e ee has at a, the ho- Aha 
nour of falling in his rank, 8 ht the batt le, thou bak 
he, e the Ber. mah oy ugh... | * 
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| Coelam, 8 non animum mutant, —Hox. ICS | 5 ho 
| kes nay he cara dards can chang ir mind? O62 TOTO 3 or 
| 11 at 18 
; T. is impoſſible to take a view on any fide,. * be any r Pear 
Tr, the various claſſes that form the great community of Na hs ed h 
| world, without diſcovering the influence of example; and ad: 1 
j mitting with new conviction the obſervation” of riſtotle; that who 
| „% Man is an imitative being.” The greater, far the greater Watc 
ö number, follow the track Which others have beaten, Ae for ſq 
j any cunoſity after new : diſcoveries, or ambition of 50 5 litud, 
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raus and diforder.the uniformity of the march, moſt return 
in a ſligrt time from their deviation, and prefer the equal and 
ſteady ſatis faction o 
the , D . 8 
Ing queſtions; difficult or dangerous it is indeed natural to ge- 
poſe upon authority; and when fear happens to predominate, 
upon the authority af thoſe whom, we do not in general 1 48 
wiſer. than ourſelves, Very few have abilities requifite for th 
diſcovery.of abſtruſe truth; and of thoſe few ſome want leiſure, 
and ſome reſolution, But it is not fo eaſy to find the -realon of 
the univerſal ſubmiſſion.to precedent where every man might 
ſafely judge for himſelf; where no irteparable loſs. can be Ha- 
— nor any miſchief of long continuance incurred, Va- 
nity might be axpected to operate where the more powerful 
paſſions are not awakened; the mere pleaſure of acknowledg- 
ing no ſuperior might produce Fine or the hoße 
of gaining Jome new degree of happineſs awaken the mind to 
inna y 8 
I in any caſe the ſhackles. of preſeription could be wholly 


* . 3 


ſhaken off, and the imagination left to act without controul, on 
what occaſion ſhould it = expected, but in the ſelection of Jaw» 


ful pleaſure? Pleaſure, df zvhich.the eſſence js choice; fim 


compulſion diſſociates from every thing to which, nature has 
united, it; and which owes not only it's vigour but it's being to 
the ſmiles of liberty. Yet we {ee that the ſenſes, as well as 
the reaſon, are regulated by credulity; and that maſt, wall feel, 
or ſay that they feel, the gratifications which others have taught 
them to expect. 5 "x : 2856 _ 
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try; when nothing is to be heard but the hopes of ſpeedy de- 
parture, or the complaints of involuntaty delay; I have often. 
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brated the happineſs of rural privacy, and del 


ion of ſecurity before the frolicks of caprice and _ 
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and the murmur of rivulets ;.nor any man emſnent for exteht | 


of ＋ arg or greatneſs of exploits, that has not Teft*behind 


But almoſt all abſurdity of conduct ariſes from the imitation 8 
of thoſe whom we cannot reſemble. Thoſe he thus "teſtified - 
their wearineſs of tumult and hurry, and haſted with ſo much 1 
+ = eagerneſs to the leiſure of retreat, were either men overwhelm- 8 


ec with the prefſure of difficult employments, haraſſed with 
© 1miportunities, and diſtracted with multiplicity ; or men wholly | 
© engroſſed by ſpeculative ſciences, who having no other end of 
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ttifled in publick, to fleep in ſecrefy, The utmoſt? that they 
dean hope to gain is the change of _ ridiculouſneſs to obſcurity, 
Aud the pre of having fewer witneſſes tö à life of fölly. 
He who is not ſufficiently important to be difturbed in his pur- 
' ſuits, but ſpends all his hours according to His own inclination, 
and has more hours than his mental fagulties enable him to fill 
either with enjoyment or defires, can have nothing to demand 
_ of ſhades and walleys. As bravery is ſaid to be a panoply, in- 
JJ M ⅛ em 6m; 
There are, however, pleaſures and advantages in à rural | 
ftuation, which are not confined to philoſophers and heroes. 9900 
- "The freſhneſs of the air, the verdure of the woods, the pamt th 
of the meadows, and the unexhaufted variety which ſummer bo 
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ſceatters upon the earth, may eaſily pie GENE: to an unlearned 0 
ſpectator. It is not neceſſary that he WHO looks with pleaſure fro 
on the colours of a flower fhould ſtudy the principles of vege- 00 
tation, or that the Ptolemaick and Copernican ſyſtem ſhould be 54 blimg 
_ - compared before the light of the ſun can gladden, or it's 1 16 
warmth invigorate. Novelty is itſelf a ſource of gratification ; ; 07 the 
and Milton juſtly obſerves, that to him who has been long pent | "60 
: „ 3 | BR. | . | up - : 
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duſt gathers towards them; as at the ee, of e | 
1 8. 5 


happineſs which they never felt, and beauty which they never 


22 upon, its own ſtock, is not the prerogative of every... nund.' 
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reign ſupplies, to keep out the encroachments of Da Arp 


oo the country, merely becauſe oy 


overing 
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boaſt their love, of nature, or their qualifcations tar; lobiude;z 
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see the greater. part of 
A ummer in the country. Should any man 
- purſue his acquaintances to their retreats, he would find or | 


miſers or by robbers z but the honours of à laſting 
the veneration of diſtant ages, only the ſons of thing 80 
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E re which bey whoſe abillit hs al pl 60 in the” 


ariſes in a great meaſure from their influence on fut 
Rank may be conferred by. princes, and wealth YET 


the power of beſtowing. While therefore it continues one of 
the characteriſticks of rational nature to decline oblivion, a 
thors never can be wholly overfooked in the ſearcfi after 3 
neſs, nor become contemptible but by their own fault. | 
The man who confiders himſelf as conſtifited the: uſtim: 10 


judge of diſputable characters, and entruſted with the diſtribu- 7 
ought" to fornmow 
all his fortitude to the fupp port of his integrity, hd reſolve” to” 


tion of the laſt terreſtrial rewards of merit, 


diſcharge an office of fiich dignity with the moft vigilant eau 


| tion and ſerupulous juſtice. To deliver examples to po ity, 


and to regulate'the 5 of future times, is 196 Hight or tri-" 
vial undertakins 3 nor is it eafy to commit mere attrocious 


treaſon againſt t e great republick of humanity, that by falle 


fying it's records, and miſguiding it's decrees- 
To ſcatter praiſe or blame without regard to jilfice, is to de · 


| ſtroy the diſtinction of good and evil. Many have no other 


teſt of actions than general opinion; and all are fo far infles 


. ericed by a fenſe of reputation, that they are often reſtrained by 
fear of reproach, and excited by hope of horiour, when other 
principles have loſt their power ; nor can any ſpecies of proſtitu« 


tion promote general depravity more than fun which deſtroys 
the force of praiſe, by fbewing that it may be acquired without 


deſerving i it, and which, by ſetting free the active and- ambitions 7 


from the dread of infamy, lets loofe the rapacity of power, 
—_— the ly 1 * which greatheſs' is eon. 
trou 4 
Praiſe, like gold and diamonds, owes i value only to ith ſeats. 
city. It becomes cheap as it becomes vulgar, and wilk no ton-" 
ger ralſe expectation, or aniniate enterprize. It is therefore not 
only neceſſary, that wickedneſs, even when it is not ſafe to cen 


ſure it, be denied applauſe, but that goodneſs be commended 
ay in Proportion to it's degree; and at en — due to 


The. 
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| Works of imagination claim from the reſt of e 
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| wee * | * hs 9 cn FN iF erg bd 
- Had: theſe maxims been univerſally received, how much 
would have been added. to the. taſk. of dedication, the work on 
which all the power of modern wit has been exhauſted? How 
few of theſe initial panegyricks had appeared, if the auther 
had been obliged firſt to find a man of virtue, then to diſ- 
tioguiſh the diſtin ſpecies and degree of his deſert, and at 
laſt to pay him only the honours which he might juſtly claim, 
* much caſier to learn the name of the laſt. mau hort 
nance has exalted to wealth and power, to obtain by the ih- 
tervention of ſome of his domeſticks the privilege of addreF. 
ng him, or in confidence of the general acceptance of flat 
tery, to venture on an addreſs without any previous ſolicitation : 
and. after having. heaped upon him all the virtues to which: 


egraded literature from it's natural 
ank, as th en ny romiſcuoùs dedication. ;. 
tor. what credit gan he ex pect who a? | | 
ef, vanity, however profligate,  and;. without ſhame, or ſcruple 


only to add 7 0 truth, and lovelineſs to innocence.?. Every 


the ſtamp of literary ſanction upon the droſs: 


Vet I would not overwhelm the authors with the whole load 


though not deſtroy, the liberty of choice; he is oppteſſed* by. - 
miſeries which he hopes to relieve, or inflamed by ambition 


which he expects to gratify., But the 1 bas no incitee 
ments equally. violent; he can receive only a-ſhort gratification, 


with which nothing but ſtupidity could diſpoſe him to be 


pleaſed. The real ſatisfaction which praiſe can afford is by 

repeating aloud the. whiſpers. of conſcience, and by ſnewing us 
that we Lava not, endeavoured to deſerve well in vain. Every 
other encomium is, to an intelligent mind, fatire and-repreach ;. 
the celebration or thoſe virtues. which we feel ourſelyes to 
want, can only impreſs a quicker ſenſe of our on defects, oe 
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the great benefactors of mankind, be not ſuffered to fade upon 
ro 
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mewn Wat we 1 not yet fatisfied tha expeAtations” of "his . 


_ world,” by” forcing-us'to-abſerve: how. much fiction muſt cot 
tmibute to the completion pf our character. 
Yet ſometimes the ee may claim indulgence; for it dots 


not always happen, 
rtaged to His attempt. Many a hapleſs author, when his book, 


and perhaps his dedication, was ready for the ,prefs, has waſte 


en loiig” before apy one would pay the price of proftitution, 
or conlenit to hear the praiſes deſtined to injure his name a/ainſt 
"the caſualties" of time; and many a complaint has been wo ef 


. us inf} the decline of learning, and neglect. of g genius, When | 


either parſimonious prudence has declined expence, or honeſt 
"Iaignation rejected falſehood. But if at laſt, after Jong en- 


1 hear'of his own eloquence and taſte, a ſtateſman defirois 
"of Knowing how a friendly hiſtorian will repreſent his conduct, 


or a lady delighted to leave to the world ſome memorial of her 


Wit and beauty, ſuch weakneſs cannot be cenſured. as an 


ſtance of enormous deptavity. IT he wiſeſt man may by a gi. 


ligent ſolicitor be ſurpriſed in the hour of weakneſg, and per- 


ſuaded to ſolace YEFatony: * Invigerals HOPS, With the muſick | 


0 of flattery, 

To cenfure all Alone as. adulatory „and ſereile, Would 
© diſcover rather envy than juſtice, Praiſe is the ; tribyte of: 79165 
and he that has inconteſtably diſtinguiſhed himſelf” by any pib- 
lick performance, has. a right to all the honours Mie The 
publick can beſtow. To men thys raifed above the reft of the 
community, there is no need that the book 'or it* s author 
hond have any particular relation: that the patron is known 
to deſerve reſpect, is ſufficient to vindicate him that pays it. 


To the ſame regard from particular perſons, private virtue and 


leſa conſpieuous excellence may be ſometimes entitled. An 
author may with great propriety jnſcribe his work to him by 
whoſe encouragement it was undertaken, or by whoſe libera- 
lity he has been enabled to proſecute it, and he may juſtly 
rejoice in his own e that, Ae to reſcue merit from 
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ap nds not whether, greater relaxation. may. not be indulg 10 


t the enoomiaſt has been much encou- 


iry and jnnumerable diſappointments, he finds a lord willifig 


— 


And haha hope as well ag gratitude may not unblamea ly | 


1 dedioation; hut det the writer who. pours 'out” his 
Praiſes IRS propitiate power, or attract the attention of 


greatneſs, be cautious leſt his deſire betray him to e 
culogies. 


. may happen in the various combinations of life, chat a good | | 
man may Feceive favours from one, who, notwithflanding his 


80 ples, We: are 7 more apt to pleaſe ourſelves with 
"The k tute” than The ba | ;” and hie wer luxuriate in expecta- 
tio may be eaſtly' [perſuaded to purchaſe hat we; yet. rate 
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But ne do piivite ws or . perten regard can Rad; | 
1925 from his general obligations to virtue and to truth. 


accidental beneficence, cannot be juſtly propoſed to the im- 


tation of others, and whom, therefore, he muſt find ſowe 


- other way of Tewarding than by publick celebrations: Self-love 


= 


has indeed many. powers of ſeducement, but it ſurely. gught | 
not to exalt any individual to equality with the collective | 


of mankind, or perſuade him that a benefit eonfetred on him 


. equivalent to every other virtue- Let many upon fal 


inciples of gratitude have ventured. to extol wretches. whom - 


all. 51 their dependents numbered among the reproaches of 
the ſpecies, and whom they would likewiſe. have beheld 


- with the ſame” ſeorn had they not been dire to > dihoneſt * 


ptebation. 32 
To encourage merit with mile . eat buſineſs of 


literature; but proiſe muſt loſe it's influence by np or neg· 


ligent 1 and he that impairs it's value may be 


char 15 with miſapplication of the power that genius puts 


into hands, ry With W on eee 
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RHAT POLY is the effec off * bee bas been often ob- 
ſerved; The awful ſtillneſs of attention, with which the 


| PT is overſpread at the firſt vie of an unexpecteꝗ effect, ceaſes 


when we bave Teifure to diſentangle complications and inveſti- 
ate cauſes, Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, a ſudden ceſſation of 

8 mental progreſs, Which laſts only while the underſtanding 

is fixed upon | ſome ſingle idea, and is at an end drhen it reco- 
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WO It may be remarked with equal truth, that ignorance.is often 
the effect of wonder. It is common for thoſe who have never 
accuſtomed themſelves to the labour of enquiry, nor invigorated 


their confidenee by conqueſts over difficulty, to ſleep in the 
gloomy quieſcence of aſtoniſhment, without any effort to ani- 


3 mate enquiry or diſpel obſcurity, What they cannot immedi- 


de tobe \compretiended ; they therefore content them 
„ ſelves with the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what they 


have no hopes of performing, and reſign the pleaſure of rational 
contemplation to more pertinacious ſtudy or more active facul · 


ties. 5 - ; ; 5 ) 

Among the productions of mechanick art, many are of a form 
o different from that of their firſt materials, and many conſiſt of 
parts ſo numerous and ſo nicely adapted to each other, that it is 
not poſſible to view them without amazement, But when w•rn 
enter the ſhops of artificers, obſerve the various tools by. which 


ately conceive, they conſider as too high to be reached, or too 


the intermediate gradations from the firſt agent to the laſt cone 


5 N. 1 


every operation is facilitated; and trace the progreſs of a mann- 


facture through the different hands, that, in ſucceſſion to each 


other, contribute to its perfection, we ſoon diſcover / that every 


-fingle man has an eaſy taſk, and that the extremes, however 


$Z | remote, of natural rudeneſs and artificial elegance, are enjoined. 


by a regular concatenation of effects, of which every one is in- 


which is to follow. h 


: Long calculations or complex diagrams affright the timorous 


ed that our fear was groundleſs. Divide and conguer, is à prin» 
ciple equally juſt in ſcience as in policy. Complication is a ſpe- 


quickly ſubdued if it can once be broken. 


but little at a time. The wildeſt excurſions of the mind are. 
made by ſhort flights Frequently repeated; the moſt lofty a- 


ſingle propoſitions. 


It often happens, whatever be the cauſe, that impatience of 


labour, or dread of miſcarriage, ſeizes thoſe who are moſt diſs 
tinguiſhed for quickneſs of apprehenſion ; and that they who 


willing to hazard the encounters This difidence, where the aþ-" 


? 


troduced by that which precedes it, | and equally. introduces. that 


The ſame is the ſtate of intellectual and WR performances. 
and unexperienced from a ſecond view; but if we have ſkill ſuf- : 
_ ficient to analiſe them into imple principles, it will be diſcovers 


> cies of confederacy, which, while it continues united, bids defi- 
ance to the moſt active and vigorous intellect; but of which 
every member is ſeparately weak, and which may there fore be _ 


The chief art of learning, as Locke has obſerved, it to.attempt 


bricks of ſclence are formed by the tontiaual, accumulation af 


might with greateſt reaſon promiſe: themſelves victory, are leaſt © 
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heights inaccefſible to Fele eee ſubmit to the tyranuy.. 
of fancy, and enchain the mind in voluntary ſhackles 
It is the proper ambition of the heroes in literature to enlarge 
the bonndaries-of Knowledge by diſcovering and conquering gew. 
regions of the intellectual world. IT the ſucceſs of ſuch under. 
takings perhaps ſome degree of fortuitous happineſs is neceſſary, 
which no mau gan promiſe or procure to himſelf; and therefore 
doubt and irræſolution may be forgiven in him that ventures into 
the unexplored abyfles; of truth, aud attempts to find.hig way... 
through the fluctuations of uncertainty, and the conflicts of con- 
tradiction. But When nothing more is required, than to purſue 

a path already beaten, to trample ee which others have 
demohſhed, why ſhould aoy man ſo much diſtruſt his own intele 


lect as to imagine himſelf unequal to the attempftW2 . 

It were to be wiſhed that they who devote their lives to ſtudy...  - 
would at once believe axhing too great for their attainmeht, 
and cenſider nothing as too little for their regard; that the 
would extend their notice alike to ſcience and to fife, and unte 
ſome knowledge of the preſent world to their acquaintance wWien 

paſt ageꝶ and remote events... ne 
Nothing has ſe much expoſed men of learning to contempt... 

and ridicule, as their ignorance of things which are Known to all 
but themſelves. Thoſe who have been taught to conſider the 

aititutions of the ſchools, as giving the laſt perfection to human 
abilities, are ſurprited to ſeg men wrinkled with ſtudy, yet want⸗ 
Ing to be iuſtructed in the minute circumſtances of propriety, or 
the neceſſary forms of daily tranſaction; and quickly ſhake off 
their reverence for modes of education, which they find to. pro- 
duce no ability above the reſt of mankind 

% Books,” ſays Bacon, can never teach the uſe of bodks.” . ., 
The ſtudent muſt learn by commerce with mankind to reduce 


his ſpeculations to practice, and accommodate his knowledge to_. 
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open world, with all the confidence of authority and dignity of 


importance: they look round about them at once with ignorance 
and.ſcorn on a race of beings to whom they are equally unknown . 


and equally contemptible, but whoſe manners they muſt imitate, 
and with-whoſe opinions they muſt comply, if they defire to paſs 


their time happily among them. 


T0 leſſen that diſdain with which ſcholars are inclined to look | 


U 9 7 


on the common butineſs of the world, and the unwillingneſs with 


Which they condeſcend to learn what is not to be found in any © 


ſyſtem of philoſophy, it may be neceſſary to contider, that though 
admiration is excited by abſtruſe reſearches and remote'diſco- 
ſofter A4CCOMm phſhments, and qualities more eaſily communica : 
to thoſe about us. He that can only converſe upon 3 


| about which only'a ſill pare of mankind bas Knowledge fur 
Acient to make them curious, muſt loſe his days in unſocial 


Rlence, and live in the crowd of life without a companion. He 
that can only be uſeful on great occaſions, may die without ex 
erting his abilities, and ſtand a helpleſs ſpectator of a thouſand , 
vexations which fret away happineſs, and which nothing is re - 
dexterity of conduct and readineſy 


aboye the want of 'hourly aſſiſtance, or to extinguiſh the defire 
-of fond endearments, and tender officiouſneſs : and therefore, 


no one ſhould think it unneceſſary to learn thoſe arts by which 
- friendſhip may be gained. Kindneſs is preſerved. by a canftant 
'Teciprocation of benefits or interchange of pleaſure ; but ſuch 
_ "benefits only can be beſtowed, as others are capable to receive, 
and ſuch pleaſures only imparted, as othersare qualified to ene 


„F ION V 
Buy this deſcent from the pinnacles of art no honour will be 
loſt; for the condeſcenfions of learning are always overpaid by 


gratitude. An elevated genius employed in little things, ap- 
£4 pears, to uſe the ſimile 0 Longinus, like the ſun in his eveping , 
| Heclination, he remits his ſplendor, but retains his magnitude. 


and pleaſes more though he dazzles lefs, 
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| HOUGH. he bontemipt with. e's you 3 33 
1 che annual migrations of the gay and buſy part of mays 
kind, is juſtified by daily obſervation; fince moſt of thoſe 
ho leave the town; neither vary their entertainments nor 
enlarge their notions; yet I ſuppoſe you do not. intend. to 
repreſent the practice ";tlelf.as ridiculous; or to declare that 
he whioſe condition puts the diftribution of his time into bis 
own power may not properly divide it between the. town and 
count 


15 the « eiiniry; and only the countty dif pla ys the. inch. 
Haüſtible Farieties of ee and ſupplies ah Philoſophical 
mind with matter for admiration, and enquiry; never was de- 

nied; but my curioſity is 1 little attracted by the colour 

of a flowery the anatomy of .ati- inſet, or the ſtructure of a 

neſt; I am generally employe upon human manners, and 

therefore fill up the months of rural leiſure with remarks on 
thoſe who live within the circle of my notice. If writers 
would more frequently viſit thoſe regions of negligence; aud 
liberty, they might diverfify their repreſentations, and multigly 
their images, for in the country are original characters Oy 
to be found. In cities, and yet more it courts, the minute 
diſcriminations which ee ee one from another are for the _ 
moſt part effaced, the peculiarities of temper and opinion are 
gradually worn away by . promiſcuous converſe, as angular 
bodies and uneven ſurfaces. loſe: their points and aſperities by 
frequent attrition againſt one another, - and approach by de- 
grees to uniform rotundity. The prevalence of faſhion, the 
influence of example, the deſire of applauſe; and the dread of - 
cenſure, obſtruct the natural tendencies of the mind, and check 
the fancy in its firſt efforts to break forth into experiments. 
of caprice. _ 

Few inclinations are fo ſtrong ab to Sr u into habits, 

when they muſt ſtruggle with the conſtant oppofition of ſettled 

forms and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. But in the country every man 
ts a ſeparate and ee ak ſolitude n we. of 
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into contemptuous confidence, and ſets blame and laughter at 


defiance; the impulſes of nature act unreſtrained, and the diſ- 


ofition dares to ſhew itſelf in its true form, without any 


5 diſguie-ot hypooriſy, or decorations of elegance. Every one 


that he has no land 


indulges the full enjoyment of his own choice, and talks and 


lives With no other view than to pleaſe . without en- 
quiring how far he deviates from the general practice, or con- 
tidering others as entitled to any account of his ſentiments or 
actions. If he builds or demolifties, opens or encloſes; deluges . 
or drains, it is not his care what may be the opinion'of” thole 
who are ſkilled in perſpective or architecture, it is ſufficient 
7 rd to cõntroul him, and that none has 
-anF right to examine in what projects the lord of the manor 
Trays: his own money on his own grounds. 55 
For this reaſon it is not very common to want ſubjects Fi 
rural converſation. Almoſt every man is daily doing ſome» _ 
thing which produces merriment, wonder, or reſentment, among 
his osjghbours. This utter exemption from reſtraint leaves 
every anomalous quality to operate in it's full extent, and 
Tuffers the natural character to diffuſe itſelf to every part of 
life. The pride which, under the check of publick obſervation, 
would have been only vented among ſervants and domefticks, 
becomes in a country baronet the torment of a province; and 
inſtead of terminating in the deſtruction of China-ware and 
glaſſes, ruins tenants, | diſpoſſeſſes cottagers, and harafſes vit | 
lages with actions of treſpaſs and bills of indictment. . 
It frequently happens that even without violent paſſions, or 


enormous corruption, the freedom and laxity of à ruſſick life 


roduces remarkable "nt ee ee of conduct or manner. In 
Province where I now refide, we have one lady eminent 


for wearing a gown always of the tame cut and colour'; ano- 


ther for ſhaking bands with thoſe that viſit her; and a third 


for unſhaken reſolution never to let tea or coffee enter her 
4 houſe. * 5 


But of all the finals ra ey ticks this: Piece 20 1 


have found none ſo worthy of attention as that of Mrs. Buſy, 
'a widow, who loſt her huſband in her thirtieth year, and has 
-fince paſſed. her time in the manor-houte, in the government 


of ber children, aud the management of the eſtate. 


Mrs. Buty was married at eighteen, from a boarding-ſchol, 


D [05 the had pe: :fed her time like other young ladies in 'needle- 


work, with a jew. intervals of dancing and reading. When 


:ſhe- became a bride, the ſpent one winter with her huſband'in 


town, Where having no idea of any converſation beyond the 


5 formalities of a viſit, ſhe found nothing to engage her paſſions; 


1 


and when the had been one N at. court, and two at an 


N 1 | | | „„ 1 
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pers, nd ſeen db the Tobe whe the Tower, 
the concluded that London” bad! nothing more to met, 1 
wondered that when women had onte ſcent che world they could 


not be content to ſtay ar home. She therefore went willingly 


to the ancient ſeat, and for ſome yeats ſtuddied houſewitery 
under Mr. Bufy's mother, with ſo much alffduity, that the old 
lady, when ſhe died, bequeathed her à caudle- cup, a Hole 
_ diſh,” two beakers, and à cheſt of table· inen ſpun by W 

| Mr. Buly finding the economical qualities of his lady, _ 
. ow his affairs wholly into her hands, and devoted his 15 
to his pointers and his hounds. He never vifited his eſtates, 
but to-deftroy the partrides or foxes; and often committet ſuck 
devaſtations in the rage of pleaſure, that ſome” of his tenants 
refuſed to hold their lands at the uſual rent. Their landlady In 
perſuaded them to be fatisfied, and 'entreated her huſband to 


_ aliſmils his dogs, with many exact calculations of the ale drank _ 


by his companions, and corn conſumed by the horſes, and te- 
monſtrances againſt the inſolence of the huntſman, and the 
frauds of the gredm. The huntſman was too neceſfary to his 
8 happineſs to be diſcarded; and he had ſtill continued io 8 
vage his own eſtate, had he not caught a cold and a fever by 
ſhooting mallards in the fens. His fever was followed by A 
conſamprion, which in a few months brought Him to the grave. | 
Mrs. Buſy was too much an economiſt to feet either Joy or 
ſorrow at his death. She received the compliments and con- 
ſolations of her neighbours 1 in a dark room, out of which the 
ſtole privately every night and morning to ſee the cows milk- 
ed; and after a few days declared that ſhe *thought a 'widow 
might employ herſelf better than in nur fig grief; and that, 
for her part, ſhe was reſolved that the fortunes of ber children 
ſhould not be impaired by her peglett. 
She thefefore immediately applied herſelf to the feformation 
of abuſes. She gave away the dogs, diſcharged the ſervants 
of the kenpeland ſtable, and ſent the horſes. to the next fair, 
but rated at ſo high a price that they returned unfold. She 
was reſolved to have. nothing: idle about her, and ordered 
them to be employed in common drudgery. They loit their 
Leekneſs and grace, and were ſoon purchaſed at halt tle value. 
She ſoon diſencumbered herſelf. from her weeds; and put on 
2 riding hood, a coarſe. apron, and ſhort petticoats, aud has 
turned a large manor; into a: farm, of which the takes the 
management Wholly upon herſelf. She riſes before the ſun 
to order the horſes to their geers, and ſee them well rubbed 
down at their return from work; ſhe attends the dairy morn- 
Ang and evening, and watches when a calf falls, that it may be 
carefully nurſed; the walks out among the. ſheep at neon. 
. 2 che lambs, AG obſerves We lences, and, e ds | 
| I Rs ; nds 
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* ee e . e 
A ſhe rides afield in the waggon, and is very liberal 
of he ale from a. wooden bottle... At her leiſure hours me 

1 £90 e eggs, airs the wool-room, and turns the cheeſe. . 
hen reſpect or curioſity bring viſitants to her houſe, ſhe - 

„ them with prog oſticks of a ſcarcity of wheat, or 2 

- Tot among the ſheep, and always thinks bericlf privileged td 
_ ediſquſs. them, when: ths is to ſee the hogs fed, or to count her 
bonne on the rooſt. _ 
The only things neglected abont her are hor 1 _ 
he. bas taught nothing but the loweſt houſehold duties, 
my laſt vifit 1 met Miſs Buſy carrying. grains to à ſick cow, 
n . was entertained with the accompliſhments of her eue 
a youth of ſuch early maturity, chat though be is onlx 
| Gxteeng the can truſt him to ſell corn in the market. Heß 
younger daughter, who is eminent for her beauty, 3 
fome what tanned in making hay, was buſy in pouring out ale 
to the ploughmen, that 2 one might have an equal ſhare. 
I could not but look with p we this young family, doom- 
end by the abſurd prudence 5 their mather to ignorance and 
' *mganne(s; but when 1 recommended a more elegant education, 
was aptwered, that ſhe never ſaw bookiſh ot finical people 
grow rich, and that ſhe was good for nothing bertelf all the | 
x 4 n tho, 1 * ine boarding-ſchool. . 
; | 1 bale yours, Nec. 5 
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is . by Ariflotle. to the MPT of TY I AY 6h = -.. 
1 1. equally neceflary to eyery other ſpecies of regular cm- 

: © 1 that it ſhould have a beginning, a middle and an | | 
= The beginning.“ ſays he is that which has nothing 

Fi neceſſarily previous, but to which that which follows is natu- 

| rally conſequent; the end, on the contrary, is that which by 

neceſlity, or at leaſt according to the common courſe of thin = 
ſucteeds ſomething elſe, . but which implies nothing cone 
W e the e is. e on W be e 1 7 | 
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Slug chat naturally goes before, and on the örher to ſomething 
t eie x no ie 
Such is tlie rule laid down' by this, great critick for the 
diſpontion of the different parts of a Well conſtituted table. 
It muſt Begin, where it may be made intelligible without jatro= 
ductiou; and end, whBte the Kind is lelt n repoſe, Without 
__ expectation. of any farther event, The intermediate paflages 
mit join the lait effect to the firſt cauſe, by a fegular and 
unbroken concatenation; nothing muſt be therefore; inſerted 
wich does not apparently arite from ſomething fotegoing, 


and properly make way for fomething that ſucee ses ft. 
This precept is to be underſtood” in its ripour only, with 
reſpect to great and eflential events, and cannot be extended 
in the ſame, force to miauter cireumſtances: and arbitrary de- 
corations, which yet are more happy as they contribute more | 
o the main deſign; for it is always a proof ot extenfive'thought 
and accurate eireumſpęction, to promote various purpoſes by 
the ſame act; and the idea of an oruament admits uſes though 
it ſeems to exclude bert. fs 
Whoever purpoles, as it is expreſſed by Milton, to build 
the lofry rhime, muſt acquaint Himſelf wir this la of poe= 
tical architecture, and take care that his edifice he ſolid as 
well as beautiful; that nothing ſtands ſingle or independent, : 
to as that it may be taken away without injuring che reſt 3 
but that from the foundation to the pinnacles one part ref 
Firm und inscher . 
This regular and conſequential diſtribution is among com · 


” 


mon authors frequently neglected : but the failures of thoſe. 

whoſe example can have no influence, may be ftafely er- 
looked; nor is it af much uſe to recall obſcure and unregarded - 
names to memory for the ſake of ſporting with their anfamy. 
But if there is any writer whoſe genius can embelfiſh impro- 
priety, and whoſe authority can make error venerable,” his 
works are the proper objects af critical inquifitivn.. To ez 
punge faults where there are no excellencies, is a taſk equally 

uſeleſs with that of the chemiſt, who employs: the arts of ſe- 

5 e 


paration and refinement upon ore in which no 


Is contained to rewatd is Gpetations. wo 
"The tragedy af Samſon | Agoinites has been celebrated as 
the ſecond werk of the great author of Paradiſe ost, and 
oppoted with all the confidence of triumph to the dramatic 
performances of other tations. * It contains "indeed: Juſt "ſen 
 kiments, maxims of wiſdom, and oracles of piety, as manly 
paſſages” written wü ide ancient e er choral poetry, @ — 
which is a juſt and mi i. 


* 


i 
Phich is à Juſt and pleaſing mixture of Senecas niorat” 
clamation,” with the wild” enthnfiafm öf the Greek*writers. | 
Fea therefore worthy of examination, whether à performanss I8 
thus illuminated with genius, and enriched with learniog, mn 08 
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Eng compoſed according 15 the kd l 1 -of Ariſtotelian, 8 
criticiſm : and, omitring at prelent all other. e ee N 
whether it exhibits a begining, a middle, and an en-d. =P 

The beginning, is undoubtedly! beantiful and proper, opening 
with a graceful abuptneſs,; and proceeding naturally te to a mourn⸗ b 
ful recital of facts Aeceifary to be Known. 1 


1 Fa: Wy . * 8 * Pl TIS My N s | * «4 ** | 


ER * nttle = Ee lend thy goidingh hand.” 9 
8 7 o theſe dark ſteps, a little farther ul 1 ny 6 
S. For yonder bank hath choice of ſun and ſhade; . 5 e * 
850 There I am wont to ſit when any chan ede 
9 Kelie ves me from my taſk of ſervile toil, 7 1 4s 
e Daily! in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me.. N 5 V 
e wherefore was my birth from Heav'n foretold; e 
Py Twice by an ange! © „ 1 
We 15 N n Was my breeding onfer's and preſcrib'a,” DOR axe e e — 
As of a perſon ſeparate to Gd, eee e 5 
HDeſign d for great exploits; if I muſt die 4 Frans "64 3/7. HATE. 
Betray d, captiv'd, and both my eyes put ouỹthʒh = 7 
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EWhom Rave 1 to cemplain of but myſelf. ys 1 8 55 f SA 7 PF 
| Who this high gift of ſtrength, committed to me, „ 


In what part lodg'd, how eaſily bereft me F 2 75 Ky Wy 
-: Under the ſeat of ſilence could not 1e e 3 dT. 
But an to a woman: muſt reveal it 2.15 8 e de e 
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pes e is ee — a oy or ebm put of men 
of his own tribe, Who cofidole his miſeries, extenijate his fault, 
and conclude with a ſolemn vindication of Divine juſtice gg. 
that at the concluſion of the firſt act there is no deſign 1ajd;"* 
"= no diſcovery made. nor any, e eee formed . he 


GIG £4 465+ e 6 AER NG nat, 
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NS eee itn oro prong ES 
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ee 7 89 g 
Moone ee een 


1 {ſubſequent event. e ee e 55 
i: In the ſecond 2 e the father: of Semen, comes to 
5 ſeek his ſon, and being ſhewn him by the chorus, breaks out 
Wo - into lamentations of 45 mifery, and compariſons of his. pre- 
| ſent with his former ſtate; repreſenting to him the ignominy 
4 which his religion ſuffers, by the feſtival this day celebrated in 


ER  - honour of hs {gp to YEN: the? pg! ave a overs 
| 5 throw. . es LONG HTN ¾ on of the e 


LAT. 
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OS, 1 ere Lear'ſt. 4 fer 33 TS 
8 and: more, the burthen of that ban, „„ PIT 
HBaitterly haſt thou paid and ſtill art paying = 7 „ e 
Tryuhat rigid ſcore. A worſe. thing yet mA, „% 
This day the Philiſtines à pop'lar feat „ö§öͤ % - 
HAere celebrate in 1 and proclam 2 0 e 
1 Brreat pomp and ſacrifice, err . oe peg 
1 Io0 Dagon, as their god, who hath Feuer 5 NT „„ 
4 3 CLOSES 7 TOR Samſon, bound and blind into their. "Om pgs 5 0 8 ; 
| | 5 Ten out of thine, who flew'ſt them Oy 4 e | 
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1 Site touched with this reproach, ARG 2. e e 
TT. penitentlal and pious, Which his a ans conſiders as the effu- 
How wag FEE: vonfidanoe. FFP 
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THE: RAMBLER: „ 


18 en. | be ſars, 
5 15 not connive or linger thits us provok: 4. 


Dagon muſt ff60p; and ſhall ere 10 

Buch a diſcofhfit, as mall quite il him e en e 

Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me. r 
Manaab. With cauſe this hope relieves they nd th cheſs Ord 


Java prohecy receive; for God, . 
15 ng more certain, will not loiig 4 defer 
7e diet the gloty of hils lame, (| 


"This part of the abe as it might tend to \ nfinints or ex 
aſperate Samſon, cannot, I think, be cenſured as wholly ſus 
perfluous ; but the ſucteeding diſpute, in Which Samſon con- 
tends to die, and which his father 1505 off, that he may go to 
ſolicit his releaſe; is only valuable for its on beauties; and no 
tendency to introduce any thing that follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of Dalilah ; with 
all her graces, artifites, and allufements.- This produces a 
dialogue, in a very high degree elegant and inftruftive, from 
which ſhe retites, after ſhe has exhauſted her perſuafions, and 
is no more ſeen nor heard of; nor has her viſit any effect but 
that of raiſing the character of Samſon, , 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant of Gath,: whols | 
yams had never been mentioned before, and who has now no 


13 


other motive of coming than ro. ſte the 1 man e e 


uy e are ſo loudly celebrated, - 


Harp Much 1 Have Heard J ola. 

| of thy prodigious might, and feats bende ee e ee 

Incredible td me; in this difpleas'd, - EG QT SEE Lt 
That I was never preſent in the place | r 


Of thoſe encounters; where we might have tried 
Each other's force in vamp or lifted fields: 
And now am come to fee of whom ſuch noiſe | 
Hath, walk!d:aboit, and each limb to furveys 
If thy appearance anſwer loud replies; / 12) 11 


Samſon challenges him to the combat; and; after an inter- 
hange- of reproaches, elevated by repeated defiance_ on one 
Bide Sener imbittered by contemptuous inſults on the other, 


Harapha retires; we then heir it determined, 3 and 8 


the chorus, that ee 885 or bad wil 
their- interview. 5 


' ; Claws. Ha will di rofl tothe lords 1 5 5 3 9 
: Had with malicious. cou Ke V | 
Some way or other farther to > affliẽt thee... mad 


Samſ. He muſt alledge Ft cauſe, and oer d a „ 
Will not dare mention, leſt a queſtion nie, e 
Whether he durſt accept the offer or not; Io 

_ that he durſt not, 5 


. reat nam 105 fſert : 5 „ 


1 Fa * 2 * . o » ” 
Tels. * 8 * Y 1 22 HS 
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At laſt, in the fifth act, appears a meſſenger from the lords 
aſſembled at the feftival of Dagon, with à ſummons by which 
Sampſon is Ae . to come and entertain them with ſome 
proof of his ſtrength. + Samſon, after. a. ſhort expoſtulation, 
diſmiſſes him with a firm and reſolute refuſal ;- but during the 
abſence of the meffenger, having a while defended the proprie- 
ty of his conduct, he at laſt declares himſelf, moved by a ſecret 

impulſe to comply, and utters ſome dark preſages of a great 
event to be brought to paſs by his agency, under the direction 
OO oO on ge oe 


1 
3 1 . 


Sam. Be of good courage; I begin to feel © 
Some rouſing motions in me, which diſpoſe 
To ſomething extraordinary my thoughts. 
I With this meſſenger will go along, 
Nothing to do, be ſure, that may diſhonour 
Our law, or ſtain my vow of Nazarite. 
If there be ought of preſage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By ſome great act, or of my days the laſt. 


While Samſon is conducted off by the meſſenger, his father 
returus with hopes of ſucceſs in his ſolicitation, upon which he 
confers with the chorus till their dialogue is interrupted, firſt by 
à # ſhout of triumph, and afterwards by ſcreams of horror and 
agony. + As they ſtand deliberating where they ſhall be ſecure; 


a man who had been preſent at the ſhew enters, and relates how 

Ft Samſon, having prevailed on his guide to ſuffer him to lean a- 
- == gainſt the main pillars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the 
= - roof upon the ſpectators and himſelf, _ 5 
| [ | =” — Thoſe two maſſy pillars, > 

5 With horrible confuſion, to and fro © {7 
Fi | He tugg'd, he ſhook, till down they came, and drew 
1 | The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder, 


Upon the heads of all who fat beneath 
f amſon with theſe inmixt, inevitably WE. 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on himſelf -. © 


I bis is undonbtedly a juſt and regular cataſtrophe, and the 
m, therefore, has a beginning and an end which Ariſtotle 
"Himſelf could not have 9 but ĩt muſt be allowed to 
want a middle, fince nothing paſſes between the firſt act and 
the laſt, that either haſtens or delays the death of Samſon. The 
whole drama, if its ſuperfluities were cut off, would ſcarcel 
fill a fingle act; yet this is the tragedy which ignorance has a 


mired, and bigotry applauded,” 
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un heil autor inepte em 
- Ut non hoc fateatur.Ho x. ive od ag Rt 
| What doating bigot, to his faults ſo blind, 

f As not to grant me this, can Milton find ? N N. 1 28 


T is common,” ſays Bacon, to deſire the end without 
1 1 enduring the means.“ Every member of ſociety feels 
and acknowledges the neceſſity of detecting crimes, yet ſcarce 
any degree of virtue or reputation is able to ſecure. an informer 
from publick hatred. The learned world has always admitted 
the un critical diſquiſitions, yet he that attempts to 
ſhew, however modeſtly, the failures of a celebrated writer, 
ſnall ſurely irritate his admirers, and incur the imputation of 
envy, captiouſneſs, and malignity. | 
With this danger full in my view, I ſhall proceed to examine 
the ſentiments of Milton's tragedy, which, though much leſs 
liable to cenſure than the diſpoſition of his plan, are,'hke thoſe 
of other writers, ſometimes expoſed to juſt exception for want 
of cafe, or-want of cherrm nete ge bns. 
SGentiments are proper and improper as they conſiſt more or 
_ leſs with the character and circumſtances of the perſon to whom 
they are attributed, with the rules of the compoſition. in which 
they are found, or with the ſettled and unalterable nature of 
"vs 25 common among the tragick poets to introduce their per- 
ſons alluding to events or opinions, of which they could not 
poſſibly have any knowledge. The barbarians of remote or 
newly diſcovered regions often diſplay their ſkill in European 
learning. The god of love is mentioned in Tamerlane with all 
the familiarity 75 Roman epigrammatiſt; and a late writer 
has put Harvey's doctrine of the circulation of the blood into 
the mouth of a Turkiſh ſtateſman, who lived near two centu- 
ries be fore it was known even to philoſophers or anatomiſts. 
Milton's learning, which acquainted him with the manners 
of the ancient eaſtern nations, and his invention, which required 
no aſſiſtance from the common cant of poetry, have preſerved 
him from frequent outrages of local or chronological-propriety. 
Vet he has mentioned Chalybean Steel, of which it 3s not very 
_ kkely: that his chorus ſhould have heard, and has made Alp the 
general name of a mountain, in a region where the Alps 
ould fcareely-he known... . 
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ah his taught ganton the tales of Giree, and che 1 at 
which he PREY bints in his e with | 


» y : 
: W * 


F 
Tho? dearly to my coſt, thy gins and oe 2 4 


Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 
a 1 on me Dave x. | 


But the groſſeſt error r of this kind-i is the . ien | 
of. the -Phoenix-in the laſt ſcene, which i is faulty, not only as 

incongruous to the perſonage to whom it is aſcribed, but as it | 
2 ib evidently contrary to reaſon and nature, that it aught never 
to be mentioned but as a fable in a  ſeriouy Lact e 


— virtue givin for loſt, 
Depreſt, and overthrown, as ſeem! % 
| Like that ſelf-hegotten bird 
In the Arabian woods emboſt EE note al vo 
That no ſecond knows, nor third, 5 Tn re WS 
| $0d lay ere while a bolocauſt ; | | 
rom. gut our aſhy womb now teem'd, 
Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigorous mo 
: When moſt unactive deem'd ; 
And tho! her body die, her fame ſurvives, - 
E & focular bird ages of lives, 


A ſpecies of impropriety, is the eee of : 


rer to the general character of the poem, The ſeriouſ- 


neſs and Jolemnity of tragedy. neceſſarily rejects all pointed or 
epigrammatical expreſſions, all remote conceits and oppoſition 
of ideas. Samſon's be is en too ann, to be 


natural. | 3 HA 


As in the land of OY yet in be 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And bury'd; but O yet more miſerable:; 

Myſelf my ſepulchre, a moving grave! _ 

Bury'd, yet not exempt, | | 

By privilege of death, and burial, 5 
rom worlt of other evils, paing and wrongs. 


All alluſions to low and trivial objects, with which contempt 
is. uſually aſſociated, are doubtleſs unſuitable to a. ſpecies. of 
OR which ought to be always awful, though not al- 
* nificent. The remark therefore af the r, a 
k ad news, ſeems to want elevation. 1 


AMangab. A little ſtay will bring ſore notice hither | es 1 5 #517: 
Chor. .. Of good or bad ſo great, of bad the Tax: . 281 4 
For evil news rides poſt, r news baits, LHRH 


But 


f 
: 
_ 


IE RRM BEE. „ 


But of all nieannefs, that has leaſt to plead ik 3 is pro- 
duced. by mere verbal 'conceits, which depending only upon 
ſounds; -loſe their exiſtence by the e at 2 e *. 
this kind 1 is the : following dialogue. | | 


» Cie. ut had We beſt retire ? 1 8 | 
, Samf. Fair days have oft contracted wind and rains . 5 


_- Chor. But this another kind of tempeſt brings. 2 
Samſ. Be leſs abſtruſe, my riddling days are BE. „5 


Cbor. Look now for no enchanting voice, nor 
The bait of honied words; a rougher e. Fn, 
Draw hitherward, I knaw him by his 24 ws 

"Ih giant Narapna— 1.70 


Aa? 7” more deſpicable are the lines in which wee 1 
ternal kindneſs i 18 commended by the chorus. . 92 


Father's are wont to lay up for their ſons, : 
Thou for thy ſon art bent to lay out all — 


Samſon's complaint of the incenveniencies of impriſonment 
is not wholly without verbal quaintpeſs, 


—T, a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw N * 55 
The air, impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp. © 


From, 8 ſentiments we may properly deſcend to the _confi- 
deration of the language, which, in imitation. of the ancients, 
is through the whole dialogue remarkably ſimple and; unadorne 
ed, ſeldom heightened by epithets, or varied by figures; yet 
ſometimes metaphors find admiſſion, even where their conſiſt- 
ency is not accurately preſerved. Thus Samſon e lo- 
| ae with a  ſhipweeck, e 2 


How oel once hab ap, or haave the hoad, 
Who, like a fooliſh pr, have Soipwrecd 

My veſſel truſted to me from above, 

Gloriouſly gg] and for a word, 2 _ 
Fool, have dealt d the ſecret gift + of G 

Toa deceitful. woman — 


And the chorus talks of adding fuel to o flame i in a a report 


ee and who knows how he may report OT | 5 . 
en pe by e e e „ 


The e n both the dialogue W move Pyar 1 
harmonious than in the parts allotted to the chorus, which are 
often ſo harſh and diſſonant, as ſcarce to preſerve,” 1 
the lines end with or without e . 2 "of me- 
trical i regularity n mw 


or 


* rk RAMBI-ER, , 


Dr do my eyes miſrepreſent? Can ONE 8 3 
I That heroick, that renown'd, . pos 
1 Irrefiſtible Samſon; ; "whom natd 
4 No ſtrength of man, or fierceſt wild e Laces, 
| +; e ue e e er l 


ha 8 8 J 
n 7 18 WIEN 


Since I have thals denne wut the fault of Milton, criticat ö 

integrity requires that 1 ſhould endeavour to SF, his excel- 
lencies, though they will not eaflly be diſcovered in ſhort quo- 
tations, becauſe they conſiſt in the juſtneſs of diffuſe reafonings 
or in the contexture and method of continued dialogues ; this 
play having none of theſe deſcriptions, ſimilies, or ſj ſendid . 
Tences, with which other tragedies are fo laviſhly adorned. 
_ Yet ſome. paſſages may be ſelected which ſeem to deſerye par- 
| Beular notice, either as containing ſentiments of paſſion, re- 
preſentations of life, precepts of conduct, or ſallies of ima» 
gination. It is not eaſy to give a ſtronger repreſentation of the 
wearineſs of deſpondency, than in the words a Samion to * 
N VA 


5 — feel my genial ſpirits Greer. | LL th 
My hopes all flat; nature within me "TR e e SA. 
In all her functions weary of herſelf; ; 3418 A 
My race of glory run, and race of ſhame; P 
And I ſhall ſhortly be with them that reſt. Pork ve OR 


Te reply of Samſon to the flattering Dalllah affords a juſt 
and ſtriking deſcription. of the la wo; Einen * 


feminine hypocriſy. - 


Theſe are thy wonted arts, ey 
2 And arts of ey*'ry woman falſe like the, &; | 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, . 
Then as repentant / 47 aw 1.5 
And reconcilement move with feign'd remorſe, 8 
Confeſs and promiſe wonders in her change, 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try e | 
Her huſband, how far urg'd his patience bears,” „ 
His virtue or weakneſs which way to affait: © 
Then with more cautious and inſtructed fkill- 
Again 3 and _ ſubmits. et 


Wyen Samſon has refuſed. to make hiroſelf a Pn at 
me feaft of Dagon, he firſt juſtifies his behaviour to the cho- 
rus, who charge him with having ſerved the Philiſtines, by a 
very juſt diſtinction ; and then deſtroys the common excuſe of 
cowardice and ſervility, which _— confound tem: ptation with 


: * 


Cber. Yet with thy firength thou ſerv'ſt the Philiſtines. 5 
Hoy — Wn but by labou „ 
, 15 e 


«Hy HE 
THE KA 211 


Monet and HERES dives E 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil Ga eee ee 
C ber Where the heart joins not, outward act de e 


Sam. Where outward force conſtrains, the ſentence holds, | 

But who conſtrains me tothe temple of Dagon, * 5 
Not dragging? The Philiſtine lords command. + _ + 
Commands are no conſtraints. If I obey them, „ 
I do it freely, vent' ring to diſpleaſe py 
God for the fear of man, and man 1 8 
2 Go behind. 


The complaint of blindneſs which Samſon. pom out at t the 


be zinning of the tragedy is equally addrefſed to the 


the fancy. The enumeratioa of his miſeries is fuceeded | 


by a very pleaſing train of poetical images, and concluded 
ſuch expoſtulations and wiſhes, as _— n tos often ub 


am iro doh nigh | : 4 


0 kr 2h akon; and thou great worse 85 

Let there be light, and light was over all; i 605 

Why am I thus bereay'd thy prime decree d 0 

The ſun to me is dark . 

And filent as the moon, | s- #2, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, - 4 „ 

Hid in her vacant interlunar care. 15 

Since light ſo neceſſary is to life, | > | 
And almoſt life itſelf; if it be true, 

That light is in the ſoul, F 

{ $he all in ev'ry part; why was the fight „ 

To ſuch a tender ball as th* eye confin'd, TOC 91560 

So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd ? STS 

And not, as feeling, thro' all parts e 

Tha ſhe oy look. at will thro? ev TY Parts; 


Such are the faults and ſuch the beauties of Samſon Ago- 


15 which 1 have ſhewn with no other purpoſe than to 
promote the knowledge of true criticiſm, _ The everlaſting ver- 
dure of Milton's laurels has nothing to fear from the blaſts of 


malignity ; nor can my attempt produce any other effect, thay 


to to ION their ſhoots by lopping 8 e 


* 


e 


| 
| 
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ſenfible, was that of goo 
ſerved it or not when it was beſtowed, I have ſince made it my 


x28 ; TH E R AM LE 1. 
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0 Hilariſque, tamen cum pondere, virtus—STAT, 
Greatneſs with eaſey and gay ſeverity. age 
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may be often traced back to flender cauſes. Petty competis 
tion or caſual friendſhip, the prudence of a flave, or the garrulity 
of a woman, have hindered or promoted the mott important 


| ſchemes, and haſtened or retarded the revolutions of empire. 


Whoever ſhall review his life will generally find, that the 


whole tenor of his conduct has been determined by ſome. acci- 


dent of no apparent moment, or by a combination of inconfi- 


derable circumſtances, acting when his imagination was unoc- 
cupied, and his judgment unſettled; and that his principles and 
actions have taken their colour froni ſome ſecret infuſion, min- 


gled without deſign in the current of his ideas. The defires 
that predominate in our hearts; are inſtilled by imperceptible 
communications at the time when we look upon the various 
ſcenes of the world, and the different employments of men, 
with the neutrality of inexperience; and we come forth from 


the nurſery or the ſchool, rn deſtined to the purſuit of 
: 5 


great acquiſitions, or petty accompliſnments.. | 

Such was the impulſe by which Ihave been kept in motion 
from my earlieſt years, I was born to an inheritance which 
gave my childhood a claim to diſtinction and careſſes, and was 


- gecuſtomed to hear applauſes before they had much inflaence 


on my thoughts. The firſt ee which I remember myſelf 
humour, which, whether 1 de- 


When I was ſent to ſchool, the gaiety of my look, and the 
livelineſs of my loquacity, ſoon gained me admiſſion to hearts 
not yet fortified againſt affection by artifice of intereſt. I was 
entruſted with every ſtratagem, and aſſociated in every ſport ; 
my company gave alacrity to a frolick, and gladneſs to a holi- 
day. I was indeed ſo much employed in adjuſting ſchemes of 
diverſion, that I had no leiſure for my taſks, but was furniſhed 
with exerciſes, and inſtructed in my leſſons, by ſome kind pa- 
tron of the higher claſſes, My maſter, not ſuſpecting my de- 


whole bulineſs to propagate: and maintain. 


ciency, or unwilling to detect what his kindneſs would not 
puniſh, nor his impartiality excuſe, allowed me to eſcape with a 


light 


LITICIANS have long obſerved, that the greateſt events / 
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Mi gt examination, laughed at ths pahgek of * ie gnorance, © 
and thre ſprightlineſs of my abſarditics, and could not © Rally „„ 
to ſhew. that he regarded ne will fag tendetheſs, ads genius 
and learning "can eldom'excite. From ſchool T was diſtniſſed | E: 
to the univerfity, Where 1 ſoon drew: upon me the notice of the 1 
unger ftuderity, And Was the conftant- partner of their morn- | 
ing walks, and evening compotations,' 1 Was not indeed much N 
celebrated far literature, 15 was locked on with indulgence aas 
a man of parts, who Wanted nothing but the dulneſs of a ſcho- "CY 
BY and might become eminent. whenever he ſhould condefcend 
to labour aud attention. My tutor a while reproached me with” 
negligence; and repreſſed my fallies with ſupercilious gravityg 
yet aving natural gobd-tiimour larking in bis heart, he could” 
not long hold 6ut'againf the power of hilarity,” but after a few: 
months began to retax the muſctes of diſciplinarian moroſeneſs 
receivet} the with ſmiles after an elopement, atid, that he might 
1 pine oe truſt to His fondneſs, Was content to Pa * di „ 
mere afifrig his UW 9. e 
1 continued ti Uiſipate he Hlooks' of eollepiite: Ns; . 
| e to waſte my den life in idleneſs, and tare others from their 2 
ſtudies, till the happy beuf arrived; when I was fett to Landon. 
1 ſoon difcovered the town to be the proper element of youth. 
and galety, and Was quickly diſtingnithed : as a wit by the ladies, 7 IS 
a-ſperies of" beings only heard of at the unwerfity, whom 1 hack 
no fooner the happinets bf approaching thai 1 ITE all my = 
—_— to the ambition of pleaſing them. — | 
A wit; Mr. Rambler, in the dialect of latlies; is ot Always — 
a man who, by the action of a vigorous faney upon comprehen - if 
ſive-ktiowledpe, brings diſtant ideas unexpectedly together, who 1 
by ſome peculiar acuteneſs difeovers reſemblanee in objects dit 
nmilar to commoh eyes, or by mixing heterogeneous notions,.. 
daz zles the attentior With ſüdden ſcintillations of coßceit. K 
lady's wit is a mam who can make ladies Tatigh, to which, hows» ; 
ever eaſy it may ſeem,” many gifts of nature, and attainments. 
of art muſt commonty coneur.' He that hopes to be conceived | 
as a wit in female aſſemblies, ſhould habe à form neither ſo A= 
miable as to ſtrike with admiration, norf6 coarfe* as to raiſe = 
diſgat with an underſtanding” too feeble to be dreaded, and too. | 
forcible to be deſpiſed. "The other parts of the character are 
more ſubject to variation; it was formefly eſſentiaf to a wit, 
that balf his back ſhould be covered with a a ſnowy fleece, and at 
a time yet more remote no man was a wit without bis boots.” In 
the days of the Spectator a muff. Bx ſetihs to have been indif- . 
penfible;'but in my time an embroidered chat WA Aufficient,. . 
without any preciſe regulation of the reſt of Bis dress. 
But, wigs and boots and ſnuff-boxes are vam withaut'a Pave. 
tual. reſolution? to. be werty; atid Wb can always find ſupplies 
ef mirth! ) | — eee of the two! op- 
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ſpirit, undertaken my ee he would. 


: | e are at agen * * 


te Gi wonders © whenen an 8 

136 of tears could be Ae but Atera, with frown 

ve found conſtant 

condi ported. .Cophider, Mr. Rams s 
ition of a man, bar 97 5 c 


AS ually 2 to. be 


5 eache ti we 
| 3 at laft finds the 3 of his a ITY only. 
the hapleſs wit has his labour always to begin, the 2 all or no⸗ 

velty is never ſatisfied, and one js ly: raiſes >xpectatio 


x of 
another. _ | 
Ino that, among men af learnin and aſperity, tp * 
tainers to the female world are not much regarded ; yet 1 
not but hope that if you knew at how dear a rate our HR 
are purchaſed, you would look with ſome gratulation on our 


ſucceſs, and with ſome pity on our miſcarriages. Think on the 
miſery of him who is condemned to cultivate barrenneſs and 


ranſaek vacuity; who's obliged. to.continue his talk when his 
meaning is ſpent, to raiſe merriment without images, to har 
bis imagination in queſt of thoughts which he cannot ſtart, an 


his memory in purſuit of narratives which he 055 1 
obſerve the effort with which he ſtrains to N nne | 

by a ſmile; and the diſtreſs in which he fits whi 

the company are fixed upon him as their laſt refuge "IG filence 

and dejection. 


the eyes of 


At were endleſs to recount the ſhifts to which 67 have 3 re- 
dueed, or to enumerate the different ſpecies: of artificial wit. 


I regularly frequented ceffee-houles, and have often lived 2 
week upon an expreſſion, of which be who dropped it did not 


know the value, When fortune did not favour my erratick 


_  apdyfiry, I gleaned jeſts at home from obſolete farces, To 
Collect wit was indeed ſafe, for I conſorted with none - 


looked much into books; but to diſperſe it was the ON 
A feeming negligence was often uſeful, and I have very * 


Fully made a reply not to what the lady why faid, DE <4 "what 1t 
Was convenient for me to hear; far very ſew were 

n © rectify a miſtake which had given occaſion. to'a N of 
_ emerriment. Sometimes I drew the converſation up by de 

0 a proper point, and produced a conceit which I had treaſured 


up, like ſportimen who boaſt of killing the by nr, which - 
they lodge in the covert, Eminence is however. in ſome happy 


moments gained at leſs expence; I have delighted a hole = 
cle at one time with a ſeries of quibbles, and made wyſelf good - 
Fara any at another, by ſcalding my lingere, or miſtaking . 


y's lap for my own chair. 
he are artful deceits and uſeful e 5 but er 


e 5 
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and I now find in my forty-fifth year many pranks and pleaſan- 
tries very coldly received, which bad formerly filled à whole 
room with jolity and acclamation. I am under the melancholy. 


: neceffity of ſupporting that character by Rudy, which T gained 


dy levity, having learned too late that gaiety muſt be -recom- 
mended by higher qualities, and that mitth can never pleale 


Jong but as che effioreſcence of a mind loved for its are gre" 6 
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Fele 7 ade views en cl, io * danke 
WOES DAN Abe adv Ai nd, 
Kal %% Favu rr Rl, ud U 
Wes Cp. Hon. 1 o 51 . | 
Aga mepherd here his lock Thai 1 
Far fromm the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, © © 4 51 e e 
In ſheiter thick of Dorrit ſhadereclin'd; - Fe peat ee 
And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his 6g 15 5 15 PH | 
A form enormous | far unlike the race 1 


of trarnaly * in Bare or in eee. 9 
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H AvINOG boon aciuiomed; to retire F em the 
town, I lately accepted the invitation of Eugenio, who has 


an eſtate and ſeat in a diſtant county. oo we were unwilling 


to travel without improvement, we turned often from the direct 


road to pleaſe ourſslves with the view of nature or of art; we 


examined every wild mountain and medicinal ſpring, eritieiſed 


every edifice, contemplated every ruim, and comp ated vr 
Ccei- 


ſcene of action with the narratives of hiſtorians. By Ey bis ſu 
fon of amuſements we enjoyed the exerciſe of a jontney Without 
ane fatigue, and had nothing to regret bur that, by a 
rogreſs ſo leifarely and gentle, we miſſed che adventures of a2 
poſtsehaiſe, and the pleaſure of alarming villa fea with the tu- 


mult of our paſſage, and of iiguling 08 our mm grificaticy Þy'1 the 
he, of hurry. 


* he ee after our arrival at Engedio! 8 | houſe with: paſſed 
ning vits from his nei ok Who crouded e 
OM WI 


| ory by TE E R A M BL E K. 
With all the porreſs of toes, ſome invpatient-to | tend | 
the news of the court and town, that they 1 $6 be qualified by 
-Authentick information to dictate to the rural politicians: on the 
next bowling day; others deſirous of his intereſt to aceommo- 
date diſputes, or of his advice in the lettlement of their PR | 
and the marriage of their children. 
The civilities which he had received were Gan to be 205 
died and I paſſed ſome time with great ſatis faction in roving 
| through the country, and viewing the I rs gardens, and plans, 
tations; which are ſeattered over it. leaſure would indeed. 
| have been greater had I been OB ra to wander in a 
park or wilderneſs alone, but to appear as the friend of Eugenio 
Was an honour not to be enjoyed without ſome i inconveniencies z. 
a much was every one fotiertons for my regard, that 1 could 
ſeldom eſcape to ſolitude, or ſteal a moment from the emulation, 
of complaiſance, and the vigilance of officiouſneſs. _ .. 
In theſe rambles of good neighbourhood, we frequently paſſed 
by a houſe of unuſual "magnificence. While I Tad my curiofity - 
yet diſtracted among many novelties, it did not much attract my 
obſervation; but in a ſhort time I could not forbear ſurveying it 
with particular notice; for the length of the wall which encloſed 
the gardens, the diſpoſition of the ſhades that waved over it, and 
the canals, of which I could obtain ſome glimpſes through the 
trees from our own. windows, gave me reaſon to expect more 
grandeur and beauty than Thad yet ſeen in that province, I there- 
fore enquired, as we rode by it, why we. never, amongſt our ex- 
curſions, fpent an hour where there was ſuch an appearance of 
ſplendor and affluence. Eugenio told me that the feat which I 
10 much admired, was commonly called in the country the 
baunted houſe, and that no viſits were paid there by any of. the 
gentiemen whom 1 had yet ſeen. As the haunts of incorporeat . 
beings are generally ruinous, neglected, and deſolate, I cafily _ 
eoneeived that there was ſomething-to be explained, and told 1 
him that I ſuppoſed it only fairy ground, on which we might ven- 
ture by day-light without danger. «© The danger,“ ſays he, 
<4 is indeed only that of appearing to ſolicit the acquaintance. of 
a2 man, with whom it is not poſſible to converſe without infamy, 
5 and who has driven from bim, by his inſolence or ene 
| every human being who-can live without him.” | | 
Our converſation was then accidentally interrupted; nts my 
F 1 humour being now in motion, could not reſt without 
a full account of this newly diſcovered prodigy, - I was foon 
- informed that the fine houſe and ſpacious gardens were haunted 
by Squire Bluſter, of whom it was very eaſy to learn the cha- 
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\18 racter, fince nobody had regard for him ſufficient to hinder then 
+ _ from telling whatever they could diſcover, _ ] 
f ; | Squire Bluſter is deſcended of an ancient. family. The . 

by - 


=; nn his anceſtors bad eee n was much aug- 
| _ mented 


* 3 
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mented by Captain Bluſter, who ſerved under Drake in the reign 


of Elizabeth; and the Bluſters, who were before. oaly, petty | 


gentlemen, have from that time frequently repreſented the ſhize 
in parliament, been choſen to preſent addreſſes, and given laws 


at hunting- matches and races. They were eminently hoſpitable 


and popular, till the father of this gentleman died of an election. 
His lady went to the grave ſoon after him, and left the beir, 
then only ten years old, to the care of his grandmother, .whs 
would not ſuffer him to be controlled, becauſe ſhe could not 
bear to hear him cry; and never ſent him to ſchool, becauſe ſhe 
was not able to live without his company. She taught him hows 
ever very early to iaſpect the ſteward's accounts, to dog the hut- 


ler from the cellar, and to catch the ſervants at a junket; ſo that 
he was at the age of eighteen a complete maſter of all the lower 


arts of domeſtick policy, had often on the road detected combi» 
nations between the coachman and the oſtler, and procured the 


diſcharge of nineteen maids for illicit correſpondence with cot- 


tagers and chair - women. , es End a3 BEG « 
Buy the opportunities of parſimony which minority affords, 
and which the probity of his guardians had diligently improved, 


a very large ſum of money was accumulated, and he found hing- 


ſelf, when he took his affairs into his own hands, the richeſt man 
in the county. It has been long the cuſtom of this family to ce- 
lebrate the heir's completion of his twenty-firſt year, by an en- 


tertainment, at which the houſe is thrown open to all that are 
znelined to enter it, and the whole province flocks together as to 


a general feſtivity. On this occaſion young Bluſter exhibited the 


firſt tokens of his future eminence, by ſhaking his purſe at an 
old gentleman ho had been the intimate friend of his father. 
and offering to wager a greater ſum than he could afford to ven- 
ture; a practice with whieh he has, at one time or other, inſulted 


* 


every freeholder within ten miles round him. 


His next acts of offence were committed in a contentious and 


ſpiteful vindication of the privileges of his manors, and a rigor- 


ous and relentleſs proſecution of every man that preſumed to 
violate his game. As he happens to have no eſtate acjoimng 
equal to his own, his oppreſſions are often borne without xeſiſt- 


ance, for fear of a long ſuit, of which he delights to count the 
expences without the leaſt ſolicitude about the event; for be 


knows, that where nothing but an honorary right is conteſted, 


— 


the poorer antagoniſt muſt always ſuffer, whatever ſhall be the 


laſt deciſion of the la 
By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe 


* 
3 


mon practice to procure his hedges to be broken in the night, 
and then to demand fatis faction for damages which his grounds 


* 


diſputes, he has ſa elated his 
inſolence, and by reflection upon the general hatred which they. 
have brought upon him, ſo irritated his virulence, that his whole 
life is ſpent in meditating or executing miſchief. It is his com- 


have 
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| * have (ifered from his heiphbour's catile.” An old . 1 
1 yeſterday ſoliciting Eugenio to enable her to replevin her _ 
= cow then in the pound by Squire Bluſter's order, who had ſem 
one of his agents to take advantage of her calamity, and perſuade 
Her to ſell the cow at an under rate. He has driven 'a day-las 
bourer from his cottage, for gathering blackberries in a hedge 
for his children; and has now an old woman in the eounty-jail 
eons a treſpaſs which ſhe committed, by cotning into his ground | 
ick up acorns for her hog.” _ 
2 a in whatever hands, will confer power. Diſtreſs will 
dy to immediate refuge, without much confideration of remote 
 *<onſequences, Bluſter has therefore a GRE: authority in 
_ Many families, whom he has aſſiſted, on pre ing ere e with 
larger ſums than they can eaſily 2 The on ly viſits that he 
makes ure to theſe houſes of mis ortune, where he enters with 
the inſolence of abſolute command, enjoys the terrors of the fa- 
mily, exacts their obedience, riots at their charge, and in the 
height of his joy inſults the father with- nere, and the _ | 
ters with obſcenity. - , 

He is of late ſomewhat lefs offenſive; for one of his: debtors, _ 
After gentle expoſtalartions, by which he Was only irritated to _ 
'grofſer outrage, ſeized him by the fleeve, led him trembling in- 

do the cburt- yard, and cloſed the door upon him in a ſtor | 
"night, He bock his uſual revenge next morning by a writ; it 
the debt was diſcharged by the afſiſtance of Eugenio. 
It is his rule to ſuffer his tenants to owe him rent, Gon by 
this indulgence he ſecutes to himſelf the: power of ſeizure: when- 
ever he has an inflination to amuſe himſelf with calamity, and 
feaſt his ears with entreaties and lamentations. Vet as he is 
ſometimes capriciouſty ſiberal to thoſe whom he happens to adopt 
0 _ as favourites, and lets his lands at a cheap rate, Is Ei are 
never long unoccupied; and when one is ruined by opprethon, 
| the poſſibility of better fortune quickly lures another to lupply 


place. 
Such is the life of Sc quire Bluſter; a man in whoſe power for- 
- tune has liberally* hee the means of happineſs, but who has 
defeated all her: 18 of their end by the Teenie of his mind. 
8 "He is wealthy without followers; he is magniffſcent without wit⸗ 
, neſſes; he has birth without alliance, and influence without digs 
mity. 'His neighbours ſcorn him as a brute; his dependents 
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VVilores eorniculg run 
Friurtivis nudata coloribus Hot. - © . 
Let wban the birds their various colours claim | 
Stripp'd of his ſtolen pride, the Crow forlorn 55 
Should ſtand the laughter of the publick ſcorn.—Fx Ane. 


Mo Nd the zune ne practices by 


envy have taught thoſe who live upon literary fame to dif- 


is the charge of plagiopiſen, When the excellence of a new cm- 
poſition can no longer be conteſted, and malice is compelled to 
give way to the unanimity of applauſe, there is yet this one ex- 
pedient to be tried, by which the author may be degraded, 
though his work be reverenced ; and the excellence which we can- 
not obſcure, may be ſet at ſuch a diſtance as not to overpower 

__ our fainter i YH OG ans or oe 
This accufation is dangerous, becauſe, even when it is falſe, 
it may be ſometimes urged with probability. Bruyere declares, 
that we are come into the world too late to produce any thing 
new, that natyre and life are preoccupied, and that deſcription 
and ſentiment have been long exhauſted. . It is indeed certain, 
that whoever attempts any common topick, will find unexpected 


_ coincidences of his thoughts with thoſe of other writers; nor can 


the niceſt judgment always diſtinguiſh accidental fimilitude from 
_ artful imitation, There is likewife a common ſtock of images, 4 
ſettled mode of arrangement, and a beaten track of tranfition, 
which all authors ſappoſe themſelves at liberty to uſe, and which 
produce the reſemblance. generally obſervable among cotempo- 
raries; $06 that in books which beſt deſerve the name of origi- 


Hals, there is little new beyond the diſpoſition of materials al- 


ready provided; the ſame ideas and combinations of ideas have 
been long in the poſſeffion of other hands; and by reſtoring to 
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which intereſt or 


turb each other at their airy banquets, one of the moſt common- _ 


every man his own, as the Romans muſt haye returned to their 


_ cots from the poſſeſſion of the world, ſo the moſt inventive and 
fertile genius would reduce his follies to a fem pages. Vet the 

author who imitates his predeceſſors only by furniſhing himſelf 
with thoughts and elegancies out of the fame general magazine 
of literature, can with little more propriety be reproached as a 
plagiary, than the architect can be cenſured as a mean copier of 


Angelo or Wren, becauſe he digs his marble from the fame 


<S< x 


quarry, ſquares his ftones by the ſame art, and unites them in 
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Many ſubjects fall aer the confideration. of: an author. 
which being limited by nature can admit only of flight and acci- 
dental diverſities. All definitions. of the-tams thing” muſt be 
nearly the ſame; and deſcriptions, which. are definitions of a 
more lax and fanciful kind, muſt always have in fome de- 
ee that reſemblance to each other which they all have to 
their object. Different poets deſcribing the ſpring or the ſea, 
would mention the zephyrs and the flowers, the billows and the 
rocks; reflecting | on human life, they would, without any com- 
munication of opinions, lament the deceitfulneſs of hope, the 
fugacity of pleaſure, the fragility of beauty, and the frequency 
of calamity; and ſor palliatives of theſe incurable miſeries, they 
would concur in recommending kindneſs, temperance, caution, | 


and fortitude, _ „ 
When therefore there are found in V and Horace t te 


Saar paſſages— X 7 e 


tx tibi erunt e,, 5 
+2914.) Paroere an et debellare ſuperbos=—Vrn 105 
3 e 4 „ 
To tame the proud, the fetter'd flave to free: % ͤͤ 6 
Theſe are eren arts, and ee nee Davpzx. 1 


Imperet bellante prior, jacenter 1 Sg, 1 s „ 
| Loris in e H 


* A 


Let Cæſar rend his e far, 
Leis Pleas'd to triumph than to pare.” bt 


| 
_ | 
wt is cats not neceſſary to ſuppoſe in a —_ anch — _ oP 7 ˖ 
is copied from the other, fince neither Virgil nor Horace can oo 
be ſuppoſed ignorant of the common duties of humanity, and * 


the virtue of moderation in ſucceſs. : 
Cicero and Ovid have on very different. e cor e 15 


how little of the honour of a victory belongs to the general, ſc 
oy his ſoldiers and his fortune -have made their deductions © . 
yet why ſhould Ovid be ſuſpected to have owed to Tully an h; 
obſervation which perhaps occurs. to every man that fees. or th 
Hears of military glories? _. „ of 
Fully obſerves of Achilles, that had not : Homer written, his : ar 
N had been without praiſ ea. er 
Nift Ilise illa extitiſſet, idem tumulus qui corpus ejus & omexerat, nomen 405 Fiat in 
obruiſſet. Keys IH pin as er ”_ 
£ = | e ee ee of 
'Vnleſs the Titiad had Veen peel, vis name had been loſt in the tomb EE FAS de 

[on ee bis body. FE or 

15 | 55 


9 tells us ib more energy. "that thave.m were 8 men : 
"before the wars of Troy, but Try were loſt in oblivion for want 
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Before great Agamemnon reign d,. 
Reign'd kings as great as he, and baer 
Whoſe huge ambitioh's now contain c . 
In the ſmall compaſs of a grave: EI be 
In endleſs night they ſleep, unwept, unknown : W 
No bard had they to make all time their own.—Francts, 


| me orat! but for fame, we 
difturb a ſhort life with ſo many mies? 8 


Tully enquires, in the ſame oration, why, 


Quid eſt quod in hoc tam exiguo vitz:curriculo et tam brevis tantis nos jy + 
la boribus exerceamus? _ Bu: - Tg i 8 > 
Why in ſo ſmall a circuit of life owes Fug employ ourſelyes in ſo many _ 
3 „„ yt IE Roy,” 5 


1 p _— 
® 2 + © 


Horace enquires in the ſame manner 


VIA, + 


Quid breyi fortes jaculamur zvo. + ! 
Mn? * a 5 
Why do we aim, with eager ſtriſf̃, 
At things beyond the mark of life? —Fraxcis. - 5 Fab 
when our life is of ſo ſhort duration, why we form ſuch nu 
merous deſigns ? But Horace, as well as Tully, might diſcover - , 
that records are needful to preſerve the memory of actions, and 
that no records were ſo durable as poems; either of them 
might find out that life is ſhort, and that we conſume. it in 
unneceſſary labou. „ 5 
There are other flowers of fiction ſo widely ſcattered and 
ſo eaſily eropped, that it is ſcarcely; juſt to tax the uſe f 
them as an a> by which any particular writer is deſpoiled of 
his garland; for they may be ſaid to haye been planted by 
the ancients in the open road of poetry for the accommodation 
of their ſucceſſors, and to be the right of every one that has 
art to pluck them without injuring their colours or their fra- 
grance. The paſſage of Orpheus to hell, with the recovery 
and ſecond loſs. of Eurydice, haye been deſcribed after Boetius 
by Pope, in ſuch a manner as might juſtly leave him ſuſpected 
of imitation, were not the images ſuch as they might both have 
e . : 


a : . Ss  #. 


*.4 * Y N * 
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derived from more ancient writers Oe 


Quæ ſontes agitant metu 
Ultrices ſcelerum dees + »: 


Jam mceſtz lacrymis/ œadent, - . 


Non Ixionium caput | £ 
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The Sutin of vengeance, Alle they Werte N 
Touch'd with compaſſion, drop a . 

Ixion's rapid wheel is bound, „ 

Fix d in attention to the ſound F. Lens Tha | 


1 ſtone, 0 Syſiphus, ſtands ſtill, 5 
Ixion reſts upon his Wheel, 1 
| And the pale ſpectres dance | 
The fur ies fink upon their iron _ # 


Tandem, , nd TL een | 

- Umbrarum, miſerans, ait——— _ _ 3 

: _Donemus, comitem viro, | „„ ; 
Emtam carmine, conjugem. | „ | 


Subdu'd at length, Hells pitying ola ery'd, 
The ſong rewarding; let us yield the  bride.—F, e 


. 


* 


He ſung, and Hell conſented 1 

. To hear the poet's. prayer; 1 1 

Stern Proſerpine relented, . „ c 
And gave him back the fair, . : 


Heu, noctis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen fuam 
Vidit, perdidit, occidit. 


Nor yet the golden verge of day begun, | : 
When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 


1 Eurydice to life reſtor'd, 7005 gs 
At once beheld, and loſt, and was undone——F. Lewrs, 22 


| But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his N 5 
. Again ſhe OS again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 


% No writer can be fully cee "of imitation, except were 


is a concurrence of more reſemblance than can be imagined to 
have happened by chance; as where the ſame ideas are con- 
joined without any natural ſeries or neceſſary coherence, of 

Thus 


where not only the thought but the words are copied. 
it can ſcarcely be doubted, that in the firſt of the following 


1 Pia Er, Pope remembered Ovid, Save oy in w_ ſecond he 28 
ſhaw. 3 Z * e * 9 1 


Sæpe pater dixit, radium quid 1 tentas? | TOR AO 
Mceonides nullas ipſe reliquit opes „„ Enemy, 
e ſua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos -_ 
Et quod conabar {ribere, Fouts erat —OVID, 


quit this barren trade, my father cry'd; 
> Homer left no riches when he dy'd—-. 


In verſe ſpontaneous flow'd my native train,” | _ 
Forc' d by no ſweat or labour of the brain.—F. Lew ws : 


WER 


_ * £4271 
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(11291, J left no calling for this idle trade; 3 Rare 
No duty broke, no father diſobey'd! - 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to a 
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— plain FEELS 
| Believe: me, reader, can ſay more 
Than many a braver marble can, . 3 
Here lies à truly honeſt man. inv. 1 . 


This modeſt ſtone, what bew 3 can, NY l 
May truly . here nt an Honeſt , e e ö 


- Coticelts, or thoughts not Ae linprefied: be ſenfible 


objects, or neceſſarily ariſing from the coalition ar ON 


of common ſentiments, ra be with great juſtice ſuſpected 
whenever the ror found a ſecond time. Thus Waller N 


. owed to Grotius an elegant. compliment. 
Here les the learned Savil's heir, ' 
Sao early wiſe, and laſting fair, 5 


That none, except her years they told, | | 
Thought her a child, or thought her old Worts. | 


Vnica lux ſeculi, genitoris gloria, nemo 
- Quem puerum, nemo credidit eſſe ſenem,—Onor. | 


The age's miracle, his father's joy! . | 
8 Wor old you nd pronqunce him, n nor a — . 


kad Prior was indebted for a pretty illuſtration, fe s 


poetical hiſtory of Henry the Seventh. 


For nought but [.ght itſelf, itfelf can ſhow, 
And only kings can write, what Kings can d0—ALLEYNS: 


Four muſickꝰs power, ygur muſick muſt diſcloſe, - 
For what light 1 is, tis only one that ſhews.—PzoR,) 


And with yet more certainty may the ſame writer be cen- 


ſured, for endeavouring the clandeſtine appropriation of a 
thought which be borrowed, furely-withaut TIP: e 
7 W from an epigram of Plato. 5 


TH 97 72 e 341 rein Lit e, 
3 take my votive gt HL SO erty gh 242 

iner 1 am hot what 1 Ws 8 
What from this day 1 ſhall . . | 
n let me never ice... _ rr Fee 


As not every inſtance of; kmailitude e can ur ende 41 2 


proof of imitation, ſo not every imitation. ought to be ſtigma- 
tized as a plagiariſm. The adoption of a noble ſentiment, or 
the inſertion If a borrowed ornament, may. ſometimes diſplay 


ſo much judgment as will almoſt compenſate for invention; and 


an inferior genius may, without any de Gi of ſervility, ; 
; 155 vs declines to tread. - : 


purſue, the path of the. ANCHE wo 
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Nun. 144 - SATURDAY, bene . aer 


” Daphnidis arcum.. 8 
Fregiſti et Nane quæ tu, per perfe en, 
Et cum vidiſti puero donata, dolebas; 
„ Bt non Aliqua noculſſes ; mots N ** ins. 
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# The bow of . and the ſiafts your nd; ; 1 858270 
i eee the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right: 215 
And but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpite. Davnan, 5 . 


ID is imooltile to ela in converſation! without obſervin 
the difficulty with which a new name makes its way into 


| its world. The firſt appearance of excellence unites multi- | 


tudes againſt it, unexpected oppoſition riſes up on every fide ; 


the celebrated and the obſcure join in the confederacy ; ſubtilty 


furniſhes arms to impudence, and invention leatls'on credulity. 
The ſtrength and unanimity of this alliance, is not eafily con- 


ceived. It might be expected that no man ſhould ſuffer his 3 


heart to be inflamed with malice, but by injuries; that none 
ſhould buſy himſelf in conteſting tlie pretenſions of ahother, 
but when ſome right of his own was involved in the queſtion-z 
that at leaſt hoſtilities commenced without cauſe, thould quick: 
ly ceaſe ; that the armies of malignity ſhould ſoon diſperſe, 
when no common intereſt could be ound to hold them toge- 


ther; and that the attack upon a 'rifirig character ſhould be 


left to thoſe who had ſomething to hope or fear from the event. 


The hazards of thoſe that a pire to eminence would be much 
Lim miniſhed if they had none but acknowledged rivals to encounter. 
heir enemies would then be few, and what is of yet greater 


importance, would be known. But what caution is ſufficient 


to ward off the blows of inviſible aſſailants, or what force e can 


ſtand againſt unintermitted attacks, and a continued ſucceſſion 


of enemies? Vet ſuch is the ſtate of the world, that no ſooner 
can any man emerge from the crowd, and fix the eyes of the 


ga upon him, than he ſtands as a mark to the arrows of 
urking calumny, and receives in the tumult of hoſtility, from 
diſtant and from nameleſs hands, wounds not always eaſy to be 
Cured, | 

5 3 is probable that the onſet a gainſt the candidates for re- 


nden is origi nally incited by thaſe who imagine themſelves in 
„ of ſuffer] 


ring by their ſucceſs; but when war is once de · 
clared, nnter flock to the ſtandard, multitudes follow 


the camp only for want of employment, and flying ſquadrons * 


" arc diſperſed to every part, ſo pleaſed with an opportunity of 


"miſchief that they toil without ne of penile, and Pillage. i 
* 


wick of profit, ee e 


When 
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When any man has endeavoured. to deſerve diſtinction, he 
will be ſurpriſed to hear himfelf cenfured where he could not 
expect to have been named; he will find the utmoſt acrimony 
of malice among thoſe whom he never could have offended. 


W 


diverſity of temper and degree of underſtanding, calumny e 


diffuſed by all arts and methods of propagation. Nothing ie | 


too groſs or too refined, too cruel or too trifling, to be practiſedʒ; 
very little regard is had to the rules of hor urable hoſtility, but 
every weapon is accounted lawful, and thoſe that cannot” make a 
thruſt at life aye content to keep themſelves in play with-petty 

malevolence, to teize with feeble blows and impotent"diſturbance. * 
gut as the induſtry of obſervation has divided the moſt mif 
cellaneous and confuſed aſſemblages into proper claſſes, ant 
ranged the inſects of the ſummer, that torment us with their 
drones or ſtings, by their ſeveral tribes; the perſecutors of 
mefkit, notwithſtanding their numbers may be. likewiſe com- 


modiouſly diſtinguiſned into Roarers, Whiſperers, and Mo- 
Hern ! | | e 


7 


The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dangerous. He 
has no other qualification for a champion of controverſy than 


a hardened front and ſtrong voice. Having feldom fo much 


deſire to confute as to ſilence, he depends rather upon vocifera - 


1 


1 * 


tion than argument, and has very little care to adjuſt one 

art of his accuſation to another, to preferve decency in his 
Ls e, or probability in his narratives. He has always a 
ſtore of reproachful epithets and contemptuous appellations, 
ready to be produced as occaſion may require, whith by con- 


ſtant uſe he pours out with reſiſtleſs volubility. If the wealth 


w 


2 


* 


{ 


- 
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panity with an appearance of truſt by communicating his in- 


of a trader is mentioned, he without hefitation devotes hun 
to bankruptcy ; if the beauty and elegance of à lady be com- 
mended, he wonders how the town can fall in love with ruſtick 
deformity ; if a new performance of genius happens to be 
celebrated, he pronounces the writer a hopeleſs idiot, with- 
out knowledge of books or life, and without the underſtanding 
by which it muſt be acquired. His exaggerations are generally 
without effect upon thoſe whom he compels to hear them ; and 
though it will ſometimes happen that the Hmorons are awed 
by his violence, and the credulous ' miſtake his confidenee for 
knowledge, yet the opinions Which he endeavours” to ſuppreſs 
ſoon recover their former ſtrength, as the trees that bend to 
the tempeſt erect themſelves again when its force is paſt. 
The Whiſperer is more dangerous. He cafly 


ortanee. As ſecrets are not to be made hy 
4 


5 Jr enn go pron ey ues. 
cation, he calls a ſelect audience about Him, a 


nd gratiffes their 


8 


ielligence in a low voice. Of the trader he can tell; that _—_ 


As there are to be found in the ſervice of envy. men of ever 


er is more He cafily"gains- atten- 
tion by a ſoft addreſs, and excites curiofity by an air of ib. 
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he ſeems to manage an extenſive commerce, and talks in high 
terms of the funds, yet his wealth is not equal to his reputa- 
tion; he has lately ſuffered much by an expenſive project, and 
had a greater ſhare than is acknowledged in the rich ſhip that 
periſhed by the ſtorm. Of the beauty he has little to ſay, 
5 that they who ſee her in a morning do not diſcover all thoſe 
graces which are admired in the park. Of the writer he affirms 
with great certainty, that, though the excellence of the work be 
inconteſtable, he can claim but a ſmall part of the reputation; 
that he owed moſt of the images and fentiments tô a ſecret 
friend; and that the accuracy and equality of the ſtyle was pro- 
'  - duced by the ſucceſſive correction of the chief criticks of the 
gage. As every one is pleaſed with imagining that he knows 
- ſomething not yet commonly dipulged, ſecret hiftory ealily 
gains credit; but it is for the moſt part believed only while it 
circulates in whiſpers ; and when once it is openly told is open- 
J VVV 
The moft pernicious enemy is the man of Moderation. 
Without intereſt in the queſtion, or any motive but honeſt 
curiosity, this impartial and zealous enquirer after truth is ready 
to hear either fide, and always diſpoſed to kind interpretations 
'-_ and favourable opinions. He hath heard the trader's affairs 
reported with great variation, and after a diligent eompariſon 
of the evidence, concludes it probable that the ſplendid ſuper- 
fructure of buſineſs being originally built upon a narrow baſis, 
Bas lately been found to totter : but between dilatory pay- 
ment and bankruptcy there is a great diſtance'; many mer- 
'| _ - chants have ſupported themſelves by. expedients for a time, 
= Without any final injury to their creditors ; and what is-loft by 
ll | done adventure may be recovered by another. He believes that 
[ à young lady pleaſed with admiration, and deſirous to malte 
perfect what is already excellent, may heighten her charms by 
- artificial improvements, but ſurely moſt of her beauties muſt 
be genuine, and who can ſay that he is wholly what he endea- 
vours to appear? The author he knows to be a man of dili- 
gence, who perhaps does not ſparkle with the fire of Homer, 
but has the judgement to diſcover his own deficiencies, and 
_ - ro ſupply them by the he' of others; and in his opinion mo» 
deeſty is a quality ſo amiable and rare, that it ought to find a 
- patron wherever it appears, and may juſtly be preferred by 
the publick ſuffrage to petulant wit and oſtentatious literature. 
lie who thus diſcovers failings with unwillingneſs, and ex- 
tenuates the faults which cannot be denied, puts an end at once 
0 doubt or vindication ; his hearers repoſe upon his candour 
- and veracity, and admit the charge without allowing the ex- 


Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, the pecviſn 
and the thoughtleſs, obſtruct that worth which they . 


6 
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equal; and by -artifices thus eaſy, ſordid, and deteſiable, is 
induſtry defeated, beauty. blaſted, and genius depreſſed. 
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Non ſi priores mæonius tenet oioane 
Sedes homerus, pindaricæ latent, ee ee; TS 
'Cexque et alcæi minaces VVV 
Steſichorique graves camoenæ. Hon > dy | 


What though the muſe her Homer thrones „ 
High above all the immortal quire; _ e 
Nor Pindar's rapture ſhe diſo wasn, 8 
Nor hides the plaintive. coean ly re 
Alcæus ſtrikes the tyrant's ſoul with dread. 
Nor yet is grave Steſichorus unread.—FRAnCIS. 


IT is allowed that vocations and employments of leaſt dignity 
are of the moſt apparent uſe ; that the meaneſt artiſan or 
manufacturer contributes more to the accommodation of life, 
than the profound ſcholar and argumentative theoriſt; and 
that the publick would ſuffer leſs preſent inconvenience from 
the baniſhment of philoſophers than from the extinction of 
any commontage... ð I wot 
Some have been fo forcibly ſtruck with this obſervation, that 
they have, in the. firſt warmth of their diſcovery, thought it 
_ reaſonable to alter the common diſtribution of dignity, and ven- 
tured to condemn mankind of univerſal ingratitude. For juſ- 
tice exacts, that thoſe by whom we are moſt benefited ſhould 
be moſt honoured, And what labour can be more uſeful than 
that which procures to families and communities thoſe ne- 
ceſſaries which ſupply the wants of nature, or thoſe convenien= 
cies by which eaſe, ſecurity, and elegance, are conferred? 
This is one of the innumerable theories which the firſt at- 
tempt to reduce them into practice certainly deſtroys. If we 
_ eſtimate dignity by immediate uſefulneſs, agricalture is un- 
doubtly the firſt and nobleſt ſcience ; yet we ſee. the plough 
driven, the clod broken, the manure ſpread, the ſeeds ſcattered, 
and the harveſt reaped, by men whom thoſe that feed upon 
their indyſtry will never be perſuaded to admit into the ſame 
rank with heroes, or with ſages; and who, after all the con- 
feſſions which truth may extort'in favour of their occupation, 
muſt be content to fill up the loweſt claſs of the common- 
wealth, to form the baſe df the pyramid of ſubordinatioh, 55 
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lie buried in obſcurity themſelves. while they ſupport all that 
is ſpleridid; conſpioudysy or.cxalted,. t. 
It will be found upon a cloſer inſpection, that this part of 
the conduct of maukind is by no means contrary to treaſon or 
equity. Remuneratery honoiirs are proportioned. at once to 
the uſefulneſs and difficulty | 


4 * 
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alty of performance; and are properly 
adjuſted by compariſon of the mental and corporeal abilities, 


„ I. £Oploy;: - r Figs: poly however cochiage 


- which is carried on only by muſcular ſtrength and manual 
dexterity, is not of equal eſteem, in the conſideration of ra- 
tional beings, with the taſks that exerciſe the pipes e, 
and require the active vigour of imagination, or the gradual and 
labortous inveſtigations of reaſon. Fw 
The merit of all manual occupations ſeems to terminate in 
the inventor; and ſuxely the ar ages cannot be charged with 
ingratitude, fince thoſe who civilized: barbarians, and taught 
them how to ſecure themſelves from cold and hunger, were 
numbered among their deities. But theſe arts once diſcovered - 
by philoſophy, and facilitated by experience, are afterwards 
practiſed with very little aſſiſtance from the faculties of the _ 


__ Joul; nor is any thing neecſſary to the regular diſcharge of 


"theſe inferior duties, beyond that rude obſervation which the 


moſt flaggiſh intelſect may practiſe, and that induftry which 


the ſimulations of neceſſity naturally enforce. '- . © i 
Yet though the refuſal of ſtatues and panegyrick to thoſe who 
employ on their hands and feet in A Raves of mankind 
may be eaffly juſtified, L am far from intending to incite the 
_ petulance of pride, to a the ſuperciliouſneſs of grandeur, 
or to intercept any part of the tenderneſs and benevolence 
which by the privilege of their common nature one may claim 
7777 ̃ ̃ oe 
That it would be neither wiſe nor equitable to diſcourage the 
huſbandman, the labourer, the miner, or the ſmith, 1s eftierally | 
granted; but there is another race of beings equally obſcure add 
equally indigent, who, . becauſe their uſefulneſs js. lefs obvious 
to vulgar apprehenſions, live unrewarded and die unpitied, and 
who have been long expoſed to inſult without a pe. and 
% zzpcont ooo EET ST IT 
The authors of London were formerly computed by Swift 
at ſeveral thouſands ; and there is not any reaſon for ſuſpets 
| Ing that their number has decreaſed, Of theſe only a very few 
can be faid to produce, or endeavour to produce, new ideas, 
to extend any principle, of ſcience, or gratify the imagination _ 
with any uncommon train of images or contexture of events; . 
the reſt, however laborious, however arrogant, can only be 
confidered as the drudges of the pen, the manufacturers of li- 
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THE RAMBLER © gg 
a regular initiation, and, like other artificers, hare. no other 


care than to deliver their tale of wares at the flated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who intends the 
entertainment or inſtruction of others, muſt feel in himſelf 
ſome peculiar impulſe of genius; that he muſt watch the happy 
minute in which his natural fire is excited, in which his mind 
is elevated with nobler ſentiments, enlightened with clearer 
views, and invigorated with ſtronger comprehenfion ; that he 


muſt carefully ſelect his thoughts and poliſh his exprefſions ; - 


and animate his efforts with the hope of raifing a monument of 
learning, which neither time nor envy ſhalt be able to deſtroy. 
But the authors whom 1 am now endeavou lng to recome 
mend have been too long hackneyed in the ways of men to in- 
dulge the chimerical ambition of 


ſome other without ſucceſs ; they perceive no particular ſums» 
mons to compoſition, except the ſound of the clock; they have 
no other rule than the law or the faſhion for admitting their 


thoughts or rejecting them; and about the onion of poſte- 
tions are ſeldom. 


rity they have little ſolicitude for their produ 

intended to remain in the world longer than a week,  _ 
I ſuch authors are not to be rewarded with praiſe is evi- 

dent, 

ſurely, though they cannot aſpire to honour, they may be ex- 


empted from ignominy, and adopted in that order of men which. 


deſerves our kindneſs, though not our reverence. Theſe pa- 


pers of the day, the Ephemeræ of learning, have uſes more ade- 


quate to the purpoſes of common life than more pompous: and 


durable volumes. If it is neceſſary for every man to be more ac- 
quainted with his contemporaties than with paſt generations, 


and to rather know the events which may immediately affect his 


fortune or quiet, than the revolutions of ancient kingdoms, in 


which he has neither poſſeſſions nor expectations; if it be 
pleaſing to hear of the preferment and 'ditmiffion of ſtateſmen, 


the birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties ; the humble 
author of journals and gazettes muſt be conſidered as a liberal 


diſpenſer of beneficial knowledge. 


labours cannot be ranked with thoſe of the diurnal hiſtoriogras 


pher, yet muſt not be raſhly doomed to annihilation. Every _ 
ſize of readers requires a genius of correſpondent capacity; 
ſome delight in abſtracts and epitomes, becauſe they want room. / 
in their memory for long details, and content themfelves with . . 


effects, without enquiry after cauſes; ſome minds are-overpow- 


cred by ſplendor of ſentiment, as ſome eyes are offended by 8 
glaring light; fach, will gladly contemplate an author in an 
humble imitation, as we look without pain upon the fun in "the 


water” 


| immortality; they have ſel- 
dom any claim to the trade of writing, but that they have tried 


nce nothing can be admired when it ceaſes to exiſt; but 
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Ass every writer has his uſe, every writer ought to have his 
patrons; and fince no man, however high he may now ſtand, 
- can be certain that he ſhall not be ſoon thrown down from his 
elevation by criticiſm or caprice, the common intereſt of learn» 
ing requires that her ſons ſhould ceaſe from inteſtine hoſtilities, 
and inſtead of ſacrificing each other to malice and contempt, 
- endeavour to avert perſecution from the meaneſt of their fra. 
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- +  . Sunt illic duo, treſve, qui revolvant / 
x | Noſtrarum tineas ineptiarum : _ - 
| Sed cum ſponſio, fabulæque lafſe - 
oy De ſcorpo fuerint incitato.—MAxr. 
: *Tis poſſible that one or two 
Theſe fooleries of mine may view; 
But then the bettings muſt be o'er, - „„ 
. Nor Crab or Childers talk d of more. —F. LE wIS. : 
XIONE of the projects or deſigns which exerciſe the mind 
. of man are equally ſubject to obſtructions and difap- 
8 pPointments with the purſuit of fame. Riches cannot eaſily be 
 __ _ - » demied to them who have ſomething of greater. value to offer 
in exchange; he whoſe fortune is endangered by litigation, 


will not refuſe to augment the wealth of the lawyer; he whoſe 
days are darkened by languor, or whoſe nerves are excruct- 
- ated by pain, is compelled to pay tribute to the ſcience of heal» | 
ing. But praiſe may be always omitted without inconvenience. 
When once a man has made celebrity neceſſary to his happineſs, 
he has put it in the power of the weakeſt and moſt timorous 
malignity, if not to take away his ſatis faction) at leaſt to with- 
huold it. His enemies may indulge their pride by airy negli- 
. gence, and gratify their malice by quiet neutrality. They that 
Fould never have injured a character by invectives, may com- 
bine to annihilate it by ſilence; as the women of Rome thtea- 
tened to put an end to conqueſt and dominion, by ſupplying no 
children to the commonwealth. _. z 
When a writer has with long toil produced a work intended 
to burſt upon mankind with unexpected luſtre, and withdraw 
the attention of the learned world from every other controverſy 
pr enquiry, he is ſeldom contented to wait long without the en⸗ 
Jjoyment of his new praiſes. With an imagination full of his. 


--. wn importance, he walks out, like a monarch in figur to 
11 88 PS FF 
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EE it learn the various, opinions of his readers. Prepared. to feaſt. 
: upon admiration ;, compoſed to encounter cenſures without emo» | 

tion; and determined not to ſuffer, his quiet to be injured by a 
ſenfibility. too exquiſite of praiſe or blame, but to laugh with. 
equal contempt at vain, objections, and injudicious commenda- 
tions, he enters the places of mingled eonverfation,. fits down. 
to his tea in an obſcure corner, and while he appears to examine 
a file of antiquated journals, catches. the converſation of the 
whole room. He liſtens, but hears no mention of his book, 
and therefore ſuppoſes that he has diſappointed his curioſity. by. 
delay; and that as men of learning would naturally begin their 
converſation with ſuch a wonderful novelty, they had digreſſeel - 
to other ſubjects before his arrival. The company diſperſes _.. | 
and their places are e by others equally ignorant, r | 
equally careleſs. The ſame. expectation hurries him to ano- "= 
ther place, from which the ſame diſappointment drives him ſoon” 
away, His impatience then grows violent and tumultuous ; 
he ranges over the town with reftleſs curioſity, and hears in one 
quarter of a cricket-match, in another of a pick-pocket ; is told 
by ſome of an unexpected bankruptcy ; by others of a turtle 
feaſt; is ſometimes provoked by importunate enquiries after the 
white bear, and ſometimes with praiſes of the dancing dog; 9 
he is afterwards intreated to give his judgment upon a wager — 
about the height of the monument; invited to fee a foot: race 
in the adjacent villages ; defired to read a ludicrous advertiſe- 
ment; or conſulted about the moſt effectual method of making 
enquity after a favourite cat. The whole world is bufied in 
affairs, which he thinks below the notice of reaſonable creatures, 
and which are nevertheleſs ſufficient to withdraw all regard from 


- 
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his labours and his merits. 20; 2 e 

Hie reſolves at laſt to violate his own modeſty, and to recall 
the talkers from their folly by an enquiry after himſelf, He 
finds every one provided with an anſwer; one has ſeen the 
work advertiſed, but never met with any that had read it; anos 
ther has been fo often impoſed upon by ſpecious titles, that he 
never buys a book till its character is'eſtabliſhed ; a third won- 
ders what any man can hope to produce after ſo many Writers 
of greater eminence; the next has enquired after the author, 
but can hear no account of him, and therefore ſuſpects the name 

to be fictitious ; and another knows him to be a man condemned 

by indigence to write too frequently what he does not under- 


} 

| ſtand. | N „ aſe Ys 

| Many are the conſolations with which the unhappy author 

5 endeavours to allay his vexation, and fortify his patience. 


He has written with too little indulgence to the underſtanding - 
of common readers; he has fallen upon an age in which folid 
knowledge, and delicate refinement, have given way to low'mer- 

riment and idle buffoonery, = therefore no writer can __ 
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for diſtinction, who has any Higher purpoſe than to raiſe laughs 


- ter. He finds that his enemies, ſuch as ſuperiotity will always 
raiſe, have been induſtrious, while his performance was in 'the 


refs, to vilify and blaſt it; and that the bookſeller, whom he 

ad reſolved to enrich, has rivals that obſtruct the circulation 
of his copies. He at laſt repoſes upon the confideration, that 
the nobleſt works of learning and genius have always made 
their way flowly agaiuſt ignorance and 5 and that re- 
putation, which is never to be loſt, muſt be gradually obtained, 


238 animals of longeſt life are obſerved not ſoon to attain their 


full ſtature and fireagth. 8 7 By 

By ſuch arts of voluntary. deluſion does every man endea- 
vour to conceal his on unimportance from himſelf. It is long 
before we are convinced of the ſmall proportion which every 


individual bears to the collective body of mankind ; or learn 
how few can be mtereſted in the fortune of any fingle man; 


how little vacancy is left in the world for any new object of at- 
tention ; to how {mall extent the brighteſt blaze of merit can 
be ſpread amidſt the miſts of buſineſs and of folly ; and how 
oon it is clouded by the intervention of other novelties. Not 
only the writer of books, but the commander of armies, and 


the deliverer of nations, will eaſily outlive all noiſy and popu- 


lar reputation; he may be celebrated for a time by the pub- 


lick voice, but his actions and his name will ſoon be confidered 


as remote and unaffecting, and be rarely mentioned but by 


_ thoſe whoſe alliance gives them ſome vanity to gratify by fre- 


quent Commemoration. 1 70 e 
It ſeems not to be ſufficiently confidered how little renown 


can be admitted in the world. Mankind are kept perpetually 
buſy by their fears or defires, and have not more leifure from 
their own affairs, than to acquaint themſelves with the acci- 


dents of the current day. Engaged in contriving ſome refuge 
from calamity, or in ſhortening the way to ſome new poſſeſſion, 
they ſeldom ſuffer their thoughts to wander to the paſt or fu- 
ture; none but a few ſolitary ſtudents have leiſure to enquire 
into the claims of ancient heroes or ſages; and names which 
hoped to range over kingdoms and continents ſhrink at laſt into 


cloiſters or colleges. 4 


Nor is it certain, that even of theſe dark and narrow habita. | 


tions, theſe laſt retreats of fame, the poſſeſſion will be long 


kept. Of men devoted to literature very few extend their 
views beyond ſome particular ſcience, and the greater part ſel- 
dom enquire, even in their own profeſſion, for any authors but 
thoſe whom the preſent mode of ſtudy happens to force upon 
their notice ;. they deſire not to fill their minds with unfaſhion- 
able knowledge, but contentedly reſign to oblivion thoſe books 
avhich they now find cenſured or neglected, uw. _— = 
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The hope of fame is neceſſarily connected with ſuch conſider- 
ations as myſt abate the ardor of confidence, and repreſs the vi 
gour of puriait. Whoever claims'refiown from any kind of ex. 
| cellence, expects to fill the place which is now poſſeſſed” by 
another; for there are already names of every claſs ſufficient to 
employ all that will defire to remember them; and ſutely he 
that is puſhing His predeceſſors into the gulph of obſcurity, can»  - 
not but ſometimes fuſpect, that he muſt himfelf fink in like i 
manner, and as he ſtands upon the fame precipice, be ſwept” 
away with the ſame violence. "3 en 


It ſometimes happens, that fame begins when life is at an end; 
vut far the greater number ofcandidates for applauſe have owed 
their reception in the world td ſome favourable caſualties, and 
have therefore immediately ſunk into neglect, when death ftrip- 
red them of their caſual influence, and neither fortune nor pa- 
tronage operated in their favour, _ Among thoſe who have bet- 
ter claims to regard, the honour paid to their memory is com- 2 
monly proportioned to the reputation which they enjoyed 
in their lives, though till growing fainter, as it is at a greater. 
diſtance from the firſt emiſſion; and fince it is fo difficult to ob- = 
- tain the notice of contemporaries, how little is it to he haped, ©_ 
from future times ? What can merit effect by its own force, - 
when the help of art or friendſhip can ſcarcely ſupport it: 2 
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5 Tu nihil inyita dices facieſve minerva.—Hoz. > 1 : 1 
72325 You are of too quick a ſight. e 3, 
Not to diſcern which way your talent liv—Roscommon. - 
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SIR, 1 C A Es „ 
S little things grow great by continual accumulation, I hope 
I you will not think the dignity of your character impaired | 
by an account of a ludierous perſecution, which, though it pro 

duces no ſeenes of horror or of ruin, yet, by incefſant importu- 
nity of vexation, wears away my happineſs, and conſumes thoſe 
years which nature ſeems particularly to have aſſigned to cheer- 
fulneſs, in filent anxiety and helpleſs reſentement. 
I am the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman, who having inherited 4 
large eſtate from his anceſtors, and feeling no deſire either to 
encreaſe or leſſen it, has from the time of his marriage generally” 
reſided at lus on ſeat; where, by dividing his time the 
| duties 
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duties of a father, a maſter, and a magiſtrate, the ſtidy of liters + 


ature, and the offices of civility, he finds means to rid himſelf of 
the day, without any of thoſe amuſements, which all thoſe with 


whom my reſidence in this place has made me acquainted, think .  _ 


neceflary to lighten the burthen of exiſtence. „„ 
When my age made me capable of inſtruction, my father pre- 
vailed upon a gentleman, long known at Oxford for the extent 


of his learning and purity of his manners, to undertake my edu. 


cation. The regard with which I ſaw him treated, diſpoſed me 


to conſider his inſtructions as important, and I therefore ſoon 


an 


formed a habit of attention, by which I made very quick ad- 


vances in different kinds of learning, and heard, perhaps too of- 


ten, very flattering compariſons of my own proficiency with that 

of others, either leſs docile by nature, or leis happily forwarded. 
by inſtruction. I was careſſed by all that exchanged vifits with. 
my father; and as young men are with little difficulty taught to 


judge favourably of themſelves, began to think that cloſe appli- 


cation was no longer neceſſary, and that the time was now come 
when I wag at liberty to read only for amuſement, and was to 
receive the reward of my fatigues in praiſe and admiration. - , 


While I was thus banqueting upon my own perfections, and 


longing in ſecret to eſcape from tutorage, my father's brother. 


came from London to paſs a ſummer at his native place. A. 


lucrative employment which he poſſeſſed, and a fondneſs for the 


__ hitherto reverenced only at a diſtance. 


converſation and diverſions of the gay part of mankind, had ſo 
long kept him from rural excurſions, that I had never ſeen him 


ſince my infancy, My curiofity was therefore ſtrongly excited 


by the hope of obſerving a character more nearly, which I had 


From all private and intimate converſation I was long withheld 


by the ood pre confluence of viſitants, with whom the firſt news 


of my uncle's arrival cronded the houſe ; but was amply recom-- 


penſed by ſeeing an exact and punctilious practice of the arts of 


a courtier, in all the ſtratagems of endearment, the gradations of 
reſpect, and variations of courteſy. 1 remarked with what juf- - 


_ tice of diſtribution he divided his talk to a wide circle; with what 
_ addreſs he offered to every man an occaſion of indulging ſome | 


favourite topick, or diſplaying ſome particular attainment; the 


Judgment with which he regulated his enquiries after the abſent ; 


and the care with which he ſhewed all the companions of his 


early.years how ſtrongly they were infixed in his memory, by the 
mention of paſt incidents, and the recital of puerile kindneſſes, 
dangers, and frolicks. I ſoon diſcovered that he poſſeſſed fome 


ſcience of praciouſneſs and attraction which books had nog 


taught, and of which neither J nor my father had any know- 


ledge ; that he had the power of obliging thoſe whom he did not 
benefit; that he diffuſed; upor his curfory behaviour and mo 
trifling actions, a gloſs of ſoftneſs. and delicacy by which every 


one 


\ o 


one was dazzled; and that, by ſome occult method of captiva- 
tion, he animated the timorous, ſoftened the ſuperciſious, and 
cy the reſerved, I could not but repine at the inelegance 
of my own manners which left me no hopes but not to utfend, 
and at the inefficacy of ruſtick benevolence which. gained no 
friend ñũ oe Eo 8 
My uncle ſaw the veneration with which I caught every accent 
of his voice, and watched every motion of his hand; and the awk- 
ward diligence with which I endeavoured to imitate his embrace 
of fondneſs, and his bow of reſpect. He was, like others, ea- 
fily flattered by an imitator, by whom he could not fear ever to 
be rivalled, and repaid my aſſiduities with compliments and pro- 
feſſions; Our fondneſs was ſo increaſed by a mutual endeavour 
to pleaſe each other, that when he returned to London, he de- 
clared himſelf unable to leave a nephew ſo amiable and ſo accom- 
pliſhed behind him; and obtained my father's permiſſion to en- 
Joy my company for a few months, by a promiſe to initiate me 
in the arts of politeneſs, and introduce me into publick life. 
The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, and, therefore, 
by travelling very flowly, afforded me' time for more looſe and 
familiar converſation; but I ſoon found, that by a few enquiries - 
which he was not well prepared to ſatisfy, I had made him weary 
of his young companion. His element was a mixed afſembly, 
where ceremony and healths, compliments and common topicks, 
kept the tongue employed with very little aſſiſtance from me- 
mory or reflexion: but in the chariot where he was 1 
to ſupport a regular tenour of converſation, without any relie 
from a new comer, or any power of ſtarting into gay'digreſſions, 
or deſtroying argument by a jeſt, he ſoon diſcovered that po- 
verty of ideas which had been hitherto concealed under the tinſel 
of politeneſs, The firſt day he entertained me with the novel- 
ties and wonders with which I ſhould be aſtoniſhed at my entrance 
into London, and cautioned me, with apparent admiration of 
his own wiſdom, againſt the arts by which ruſticity is frequently - 
deluded. The ſame detail and the ſame advice he would have 
repeated on the ſecond day; but as I every moment diverted the 
diſcourſe to the hiſtory of the towns through which we paſſed, - 
or ſome other ſubject of learning or of reaſon, he ſoon loſt his 
vivacity, grew peeviſh and filent, wrapped his cloak about him, 
of 0 himſelf to flumber, and reſerved his gaiety for fitter 
„Aud fore. a Gi a rr 
At length I entered London, and my uncle was. reinſtated in 
his ſuperiority. He awaked at once to loquacity as ſoon as our 
wheels rattled on the pavement, and told me the name of every 
ſtreet as we croſſed. it, and owner of every houſe as we paſſed by. 
He preſented me to my aunt, a lady of great eminence” for the 
number of her acquaintarces, and ſplendor of her afſemblies, 
and either in kindneſs or revenge, conſulted with her, in my 
eG" ee e VVT 
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proſence, how. I wight be moſt advantageouſly dreſſed for my 


firſt appearance, an 


moſt expeditiouſly diſencumbered from my 


villatick baſhfulnefs. My indignation at familiarity thus con- 
temptuous fluſhed in my face; they miſtook anger for ſhame, 
- and alternately exerted their eloquence upon the benefits of pub- 
lic education, and the happineſs of an aſſurance early acquired, 
Aſlurance is indeed. the only qualification to which they ſeem. 
to have annexed merit, and aſſurance therefore is perpetual) 
recommended to me as the ſupply of every defect and the orna- 
ment of every excellence. I never fat filent in company when 
ſecret hiſtory is circulating, but 1 am reproached for want of af- 


Jurance. 


If fail to return the ftated anſwer to a compliment; 


i I ama diſconcerted by unexpected raillery ; if I bluſh when I 
am difcovered gazing on a beauty, or hefitate when I find my- 
#lf embarraſſed in an argument; if I am unwilling to talk of 
what I do not underſtand,” or timorous in undertaking offices 
' which I cannot gracefully perform; if I ſuffer a more lively tat- 
ler to recount the caſualties of a game, or a nimbler fop to pick 
up a fan, Iam cenſured between pity and contempt, as a wretch 


doomed to grovel in obſcurity for want of aſſurance. 


I have found many young perſons harafſed in the ſame man- 
ner, by thoſe to whom age has given nothing but the aſſurance 
which they recommend; and therefore cannot but think it uſe- 
ful to inform them, that cowardice and delicacy are not to be 
confounded; and that he whoſe he ae has armed him againſt 


the ſhatts of ridicule, will always ac 


and ſpeak with greater au- 


dacity, than they whoſe ſenſibility repreſſes their ardor, and whe | 


dare never let their confidence outgrow their abilities. 


Nous. 148. SATURDAY, Avevst 17, 1751. 


Me pater ſævis oneret catenis 
Quod viro clemens miſero peperci. 
Me vel extremis numidarum in orii 
- Claile releget.— Hon. | 


Mae let my father load with chains, 
Or baniſh to Numidia's father's plains ! 
My erime; that I a loyal wife, 


\ 


In kind compaſſion ſpar d my huſband's life FRANCS. 


bitance of legal authority. The robber may be ſeized, and the 
inv ader repelled. whenever they are found; they who ps. 


* 
* 


OLITICIANS remark, that no oppreſſion is ſo beavy or 
laſting as that which is inflicted by the perverſion and exor- 


0 


vo right but that of farce may by force: he puriiſhed or ſuppteſſed. 
Bait phe plunder bears PRES of 3 3 pers 
petnated by a judicial ſentence; fortitude is intimidated, and wiſ- 
dom confounded; refiftance ſhrinks from an alliance with rebelli- 
on, and the villain remains ſecure in the Fa — of the magiſtrates. 
Equally dangerous and e ee the cruelties of- 
ten exerciſed in private fam 


from the firſt moments of reaſon ; which is guarded from inſult 


and violation by all that can-impreſs awe upon the mind of man; 


and which therefore may wanton in cruelty: without controul, 

and trample the bounds of right with innumerable tranſgreſſions, 
before duty and piety will . to ſeek redreſs, or think them. 

ſelves at ber | neans ot 

ſupplications by which inſolence is elated, and tears by which 

cruelty is gratified. 1 2 | 333 


It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, that no ſon. 
could be the murderer of his father; and they had therefore no 


* 


,uniſhment appropriated to parrieide. They ſeem. likewiſe to 
| Favs believed with equal confidence, that ne father could be 


cruel to his child; and therefore they allowed every man the 


ſupreme judicature in his own houſe, and put the lives of his offs | 


ſpring into his hands. But experience informed them by de- 
grees, that they had determined too haſtily. in. favour of human 


nature, they found that inſtinct and habit were not able to 
coatend with avarice or malice; that the neareſt relation might 


be violated; and that power, to whomſoever intruſted might 
be ill employed. They were therefore abliged. to ſupply and 
to change their inſtitutions; to deter the parricide by a new 
law, and to transfer capital puniſhments from the parent to the 

There are indeed many houſes which it is impoſſible to en. 


ter familiarly, without diſcovering that parents are by no means 


exempt from the intoxications, of dominion; and that he who 
is in no danger of hearing remonſtrances but from his own con- 


ſcience, will ſeldom be long without the art of controlling hies 


1 


convictions, and modifying juſtice by his own will. 
it might be ſuppoſed to be fufficiently ſecured by parental res» 
lation To have voluntarily become to any being: the ogcaſion 
of its exiſtence, , produces an obligation to make that exiſtence 
happy. To ſee helpleſs infancy ſtretching out her hands and 
pouring out her cries in teſtimony of dependence, without any 
powers to alarm jealouſy, or any guilt to alienate affection, muſt 


ſurely awaken: tenderneſs in every human mind; and tender» 
neſs once excited will be 9 increaſed by the natural con- 
ſhon of communicated 7 | 


tagion felicity, by the repereuſſion of comm 0 
by the conſciouſneſs of the 1 'of benefũction. 


believe 
| Vol. II. "8 | 
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private families, under the veperahle ſanction f 


ty to recur to any other means of deliverance than 


If in any ſituation the heart were inacceſſible to malignity, 
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courting his regard, and ſhrinking at his anger, playing hie | 
- gambols of delight before him, calling on him in diſtreſs, ana 


ying to him in danger, without more kindneſs than he can 


perſuade himielf to feel for the wild and unſocial inhabitants f 


the air and water. We naturally endear to ourſelves thoſe 


to whom we impart any kind of pleaſure, becauſe we imagine 
their affection and eſteem ſecured to us by the benefits which 


4 


| here receive. | 


There is indeed another method by which the pride of ſu- 
-periority may be likewiſe gratified. He that has extinguiffied 


all the ſenfations of humanity, and has no longer any fatisfac- 


tion in the reflection that he'is loved as the difiributor of hap- 


pineſs, may pleaſe himfelf with exciting terror as the inflictor 


varieties of punifhment; and fwell with exultation when 
he conſiders how little of the homage that he receiyes he owes 


of pain: he may delight his ſolitude with comtemplating the 


extent of his mah Re the force of his commands, in ima- 
gining the dehres that flutter on the tongue which is forbid» 


den to utter them, or the diſcontent which preys on the heart 


in which fear confines it: he may amuſe himſelf with new 
contrivances of detection, multiplications of probibition, and 


to choice. | WO ö 


That princes of this character have been known, the hif- 
tory of all abſolute kingdoms will inform us; and ſince, as 


Ariſtotle obſerves * n 5 1xov2u4rh jrevaty - the government of 
a family is naturally monarchical,“ it is like other monar- 
chies too often arbitrarily adminiſtered, The regal and pa- 


rental tyrant differ only in the extent of their dominions, and 


the number of their ſlaves. The ſame paſſions cauſe the ſame 


miſeries; except that ſeldom any prince, however deſpotick, 
has fo far ſhaken off all awe of the publick eye, as to venture 
upon thoſe freaks of injuſtice, which are ſometimes indulged 


under the fecrecy of a private dwelling. Capricious injunc- 
tions, partial deciſions, unequal allotments, diſtributions of 
reward not by merit but by fancy, and puniſhments regulated 


not by the degree of the offence, but by the humour of the 


judge, are too frequent where no power is known but that of 


4 father. 


1 That he delights in the miſery of others no man will Adis 


feſs ; and yet what other motive can make a father crnel ? 
The king may be inſtigated by one man to the deſtruction of 
another; he may ſometimes think himſelf endangered by the 
virtues of a ſubje& ; he may dread the ſucceſsful general or 


the popular orator ; his avatice may point out golden confif- 


Lations; and his guilt may whiſper that he can only be ſecure 


dy cutting oft all power of revenge. 
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But what can a parent hope from the oppreſſion of thoſe who 
were born to his protection, ofahoſe who can diſturb him with 
no competition, who can enrich him with no ſpoils ? Why 
cowards are cruel may be eafily diſcovered ; but for What rea- 
ſon, not more infamous than cowardice, can that man delight 
in oppreflion who has nothing to fear? LE 


The'unjuſtifiable ſeveriiy-of a parent is loaded with this ag 
ravation, that thoſe whom he nyures: are always in his fight. 
The injuſtice of a prince is often cxerciſed upon thoſe of whom 
he never had any perfonal or particular knowledge; and the 
ſentence which be, pronounces, whether of baniſhment, impri- 
ſonment, or death, removes from his view the man whom he 
condemns. But the domeſtick oppreſſor dooms himſelf to gaze 
upon thoſe faces which he clouds with terror and with forrow ; 
and beholds every moment the effects of his own barbarities, 
He that can bear o give continual pain to thoſe. who, furronnd 
him, and can walk with ſatis faction in the gloom of bis own 
preſence; he that can fee ſubmiſſive miſery without relenting, 
and meet without emotion the eye that mplores mercy, or 
demands juſtice, will ſcarcely be amended by remonſtrance or 
admonition; he has found means of ſtopping the, avenues, of 
tenderneſs, and arming his heart againſt the force af: reaſon. 
Even though- no conſideration ſhould be paid to the great 
law of ſocial beings, by which every individual is commanded ._ 
to conſult the happineſs of others, yet the harſh parent is leſs 
to be vindicated. than any other criminal, becauſe. he leis pro- 
vides for the happineſs of himſelf. Every. man, however little 
he loves others, would willingly be loved; every man hopes 
to live long, and therefore hopes for that time at which he 
ſhall fink back to imbecility, and muſt depend for eaſe and 
cheerfulneſs upon the officicuſneſs of others but how has he 
obviated the [inconveniences of old age, Who alienates from 
him the aſſiſtance of his children, and whoſe bed muſt be ſur» 
rounded in his laſt hours, in the hours of fanguor and dejection, 
of impatience and of pain, by Rangers to whom his lite is in- 
Picty will indeed, in good minds overcome provocation, and 
tboſe who have been haraſſed by brutality, ml forget the in- 
juries which they have ſuffered, ſo far as to perform the laft 
duties with alacrity and zeal. But ſurely no reſentment can 
be equally painful with kindneſs thus undelerved, nor can ſe- 
verer puniſhment be imprecated upon a 9203005 wholly loſt 
in meanneſs and ſtupidity, than, thröngh the tediouineſs of 
deerepitude, to be ' reproached-by, the Kindneſs of his owa 
children, to receive not the tribute but the alms of gttendance, 
and to owe every relief of his miſeries, not to gratitude but 
to mürcgnm oe oy Sn a 
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il! 5 
0 e Ga nan is it Pylades 8 non ſit oretes FER 5 
bt 3 iraris? Pylades, Marce, bibebat idern. FO 
0 Nec malior panis, turduſve dabatur Oreſti: 
i Zed par, atque eadem.coena duobus erat. 
i Te cadmæa tyros, me pinguis gallia veſtit : 
Finn Vis te purpureum, Marce, fagatus amem ?- _ 
zi . 1 preftem Pyladen, aliquis mihi præſtet Oeeden; 
| j Hoc non fit verbis: Marce, ut amoris, and. - 
—— Von wonder now that no man ſecs F . 
11 Such friends as thoſe of antient Greece, | | 
I Here lay the point Oreſtes meat 
Was juſt the fame his friend did cat; 
45 Nor can it yet be found, his wine 5 
Was better, Pylades, than thine. 5 | 
In home- ſpun JJ. outs reals tek 
Your cloth is always of the beſt; | | 


But, honeſt Marcus, if you pleaſe | 
To chuſe me for your Pylades, | 
Remember, words alone are van; Ws 5 2585 
Mae 7: 7ou wou' d be 105 ef. EY 4 


| 10 THE FONNTY m 
9 Ar, JJ 
3 No deprayity of the mind has Ls more fb or Fe 
14 ly cenſured than Ingratitude. There is indeed ſufficient 
wa reaſon for looking on thoſe that can return evil for good, and 
161  Tepay kindneſs and affiſtance with hatred or neglect, as cor- 


rupted beyond the common degrees of wickedneſs ; nor will 
he who has once been clearly detected in acts of injury to his 
benefactor, deſerve to be numbered among ſocial beings; he 
has endeavoured to deſtroy confidence, to intercept ly wpathy, 
and to turn every man's attention whelly on himſelf. | 

There is always danger leſt the honeſt abhorrence of a crime 

ſhould. raiſe the paſſions with too much violence againſt the 
man to whom it is imputed. In proportion. as guilt is more 
enormous, it ought to be aſcertained by ſtronger evidence. 
The charge againſt, ingratitude is very general; almoſt every 
man can tell what favours he has conferred upon inſenſibility, 
5 and how much happineſs he has beſtowed without return; but 
LT perhaps, if theſe patrons and protector were confronted with 
any whom they boaſt of nag ho efriended, .it would often ap- 
pear that they conſulted only.t eir pleaſure or vanity, and re- 


paid themſelves theit petty donatives by ann of infer 
Lata and indulgence of * 8 


* 
5 * 
* o f 4 , . 
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dependent fate, and conſequently I have received many fas 
vours in the opinion of thoſe at whoſe expence. I. have been 
maintained; yet I do not feel in my heart any burning gra- 
gitude or tumultuous affection; and, as I Would not walling 
ſuppoſe myſelf leis ſuſceptible of virtuous: paſſions than the re 


of nad, I ſhall lay the hiſtory of my life before you, that 


you may, by your judgment of my cache either reform or 
confirm my preſent ſentiments 

My father was the ſecond ſon of a very ancient aud wealthy 
family. He married a lady of equal birth, whoſe fortune, joined 
to his own, might have ſupported his poſterity i in honour; but 


being gay and ambitious, he prevailed on his friends to Pro- —_ 


cure him a poſt which gave him an opportunity of diſplayih 
his elegance and politeneſs. My mother was equally pleak 


with ſplendor, and equally careleis of expence; they both juſ- | 
tified their profuſion to themielves, by eadeavuuring to be- 


hieve it neceſſary to the extenſion of their acquaintance, and 
improvement of their intereſt; and whenever an oY. place became 
e they expected to be repaid. Io the midil of theſe hopes 


father was td away by an apoplexy ; and my mother 
whs had no pleaſure but in dreis, equipage, afleniblies, and 
compliments, finding that ſhe could live no longer in her ac- 


cuſtomed rank, funk inte dejection, 941 in 0 N wore out 
ter life with envy and diſcoatent. 
1 was fent with a ſiſter, one year younger than my ſelf, to 


the elder brother of my father. We were not yet capable of | 1 


| obſerving how much fortune influences affection, but flattered 
burſelves on the road with the tenderneſs and regard with 


which we ſhould be treated by our uncle. Our reception was 
rather frigid than malignant; we were introduced to our young 


couſins, and for the firſt month more frequently. conſoled than 


upbraided 3 but in a ſhort time we found our prattſe repreſſed. | 
our (dreſs neglected, our endearments Jane SATGE Rh, and Our re- 


queſts referred to the houſe keeper. 3 

The forms of decency were now violated, and every. day pro- 
duced new inſufts. We were foon brought to the necetb ity. oy 

ing from our imagined equality with our .coulins, to u hom we 


funk into humble companions without choice or influence, ex- 


pected only to echo their opinions, facilitate their defires, and 
accompany their rambles. It was unfortunate that our eatly 


introduction into polite company, and habitual, knowledge of 


the arts of civility, had given us ſuch an appearance of ſuperior- 


ty to the awkward baſhfulneſs. of our relations. as. naturally;drew : 


reſpect and preference from every firanger 3 and my aunt was 
forced to aſſert the dignity of her gun children while they 
were ſeulking in corners for tear of notice, and hanging down 


their * in filent confuſion, 23 * indiſcretion of 
| | our 


8 — 
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father, diſplaying her own kindneſs, lamenting the; mike of 0 
Hirth without eſtate, and declaring her anxiety for our future 


provifion, and the expedients which the: had formed to ſecure 
us from-thoie follies or crimes, to which” the conjunction of 
pride and want often gives occafion. In a ſhort time care was 
taken to prevent ſuch vexatious miſtakes ; we were told, that 
five clothes would only fill our heads with falſe expectations, 
and our dreſs Was therefore accommodited to our fortuns. 


Childhood is not eafily dejected or mortified. We felt no 


laſting pain from inlolence or neglect ; but finding that we 
were favoured and commended by all whoſe intereſt did nat 
prompt them to diſcountenance us, preſerved our vivacity and 
Ipirit to years of greater ſenfibility. It then became irkſome 
and diſguſting to live without any principle of action but the 


will of another, and we often met privately in the garden to 
Lament our condition, and to eaſe our hearts with mutual nar- 


# 75 8 


5 | Fatives of caprice, peeriſhneſs and affront. 


There are innumerable modes of inſult and e fc, con- : 


2 for which it is not gay to find a name, which vaniſh to 
"nothing in an attempt to deſcribe them, and yet may, by con- 


titival repetition, make day paſs after day in ſorrow and in ter- 
rer. Phraſes of curſory compliment and eſtabliſhed falutation 


may, by a different modulation of the voice, or caſt. of the 


countenance, convey. contrary meanings, and be changed from 


indications of re 
who cultivates de 
tranquility, My unhappy vigilance is every moment diſcover- 
ing fome petulance of accent, or arrogance of mien, ſome ve- 
hemence of interrogation; or quickneſs of reply, that recalls my 
poverty to my mind, and which 1 feel more ane £ as 1 know 


not how to "refent it. 


You are not er to imagine, tha 1 think my viel . 


eren from the duties of gratitude, only becauſe my relations 

do not adjuſt their looks, or tune their voices, to my expecta · 
tion. 

rudeneſs or obliquities of inſult. I am often told in expreſs 
terms of the miſeries from which charity has ſnatched me, 
while mititudes are ſuffered by relations equally near to de- 
volve upon the pariſh; and have more than once heard it num- 


bered among other favour „ that +: am E to the ſame ta- | 


ble with my couſins. 
That I ſit at the firſt table I muſt eee but L fir there 


only that 1 may feel the ſtings of inferiority. My enquiries ate 


neglected, my opinion i is overborne, my aſſertions are contro- 
verted ; and as inſolence always propagates itfelf, the ſervants 


overlook me, in imitation of their maſter; if I call modeſtly, 


I am not heard; if 0 my uſurpation of authority ts cheok- 
I am hg W to look uninvited 


peck to expreſſions of icorn. The dependent 
icacy in himſelf very little conſults his own _ 


The inſolence of benefaction terminates not in negative 


; ed hy a general frown. : 0 
N | 1 upon 


affection? ?: 


4 
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upon delicacies, and ſometimes deſired to riſe upon very flight 


_ pretences. | £1 


The incivilities to which I am (expoſed would give me leſs 
pain, were they not aggravated by the tears of my ſiſter; whom 
the young ey are hourly tormenting with every art of fem 
inine perſecution. As it is ſaid of the ſupreme magiſtrate of 
Venice, that he is a prince in one place and a flave in another; 


my lifter is a ſervant to her couſins in their apartments, aud a 
companion only at the table. Her wit and beauty draw fo - 


much regard away from them, that they never ſuſfer her to 


appeur with them in any place where they ſolicit notice, or 
expect admiration; and when they are viſited by neighbouring 

ladies, and paſs their hours in domeſtick amuſements, ſhe is 
ſometimes called to fill a vacancy, inſulted with contemptuous 
freedoms, and diſmiſſed to her needle when her place is ſup-- 


lied. The heir has of late, by the inſtigation of his fiſters, 
1 to haraſs her with clowniſh jocularity; be ſeems-inclined 
to make his firſt rude eſſays of waggery upon her; and by the 


eonnivance, if not encouragment of his father, treats her witk 


ſuch licentious brutality, as I cannot bear, though I cannot 
puniſh it. 8 3% ũ᷑U NWA ng 
I beg to be informed, Mr. Rambler, how much we can be 


ſuppoſed to owe to beneficence exerted on terms like theſe? td 


beneficence which pollutes its gifts with contumely, and may be 
truly ſaid to pander to pride ? 1 would willingly be told, Whe⸗ 
ther inſolence does not reward its own liberalities and whether 
he that exacts ſervility can with juſtice at the ſame time expect 

| 0 1 ain, Sir, &c. F e 
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As daily experience makes it evident that misfortunes are 
unavoidably incident to human life, that _ calamity wilt 


neither be, repelled by fortitude, -nor eſcaped by fli ht; feither 


awed by greatneſs, nor eluded hy obſcurity ; philoſophers have 


endeavoured. to reconcile us to that condition which they can- 


not teach us to mend, by perſuading us that moſt of; our evils 
are made afflictive only by ignorance or peryerſeneſs, ag4 that 
9 eee nature 
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nature-has annexed to every vicifitude of external cixenadſintiog 


_ ſome advantage ſufficient to overbalance all its inconvenieneies. 
This attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpected of reſemblance 
to the practice of phyſicians, who, when they cannot mitigate 
pain, defiroy ſenſibility, and endeavonr to conceal by opiates 
the-inefficacy of their other medicines. Phe panegyriſts of eas 
Jamity have more frequently gained applauſe to their wit, than 
acquieſcence to their arguments; nor has it appeared that the 
moſt muſical oratory or jubtle ratiocination has been able long 
to overpower the auguiſh of oppreſſion, the tediouſneſs of lan 
ef wut. 1 
- Yet it may be generally remarked, that where mueh 
bas been attempted, ſomething has been performed: 
though the diſcoveries or acquifitions of man are not al- 
ways adequate to the expectations of his pride, they are 
at leaft ſufficient to animate his induſtry. The antidates. wich 
which philoſophy has medicated the cup: of life, though they 
eannot give it ſalubrity and fweetnefs, have at leaft allayed its 
bitterneſs, and contempered its malignity; the balm which ſne 
VUraps upon the wounds of. the mind abates their pain, thaugn 


it cannot heal them. | 5 ts 
By fuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we ſecure: our- 
_ elves from vain and imrnoderate difquiet; we preſerve for bets 
ter purpoſes that ſtrength which would be unprofitably. waſted 
in wild efforts of deſperation, and maintain that cireumſpection 
which may enable us to ſeie every ſupport, and improve even x 
alle viation. This calmneſs will be more caſily obtained, as the 
attention is more powerfully withdrawn from the contenaplatian . 
af unmingled unabated evil, and diverted to thoſe accidental 
benefits which prudence may confer on every ſtate, _ 1 
Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in mis fortune, 
bdut almotfto alfure us to it, by reprefenting it as neceffary to 
1 the pleaſures of the mind. He that never was acquainted 
Ll. with adverhfity,” 1 Bo © has ſeen the world but on one ſide, 
andi is ignorant of half the ſcenes of nature.“ Ne invites his 
! pupil to calamity, as the Syrens allured the paſſenger to their 
1 coaſts, by promiſing that he ſhall return.mawore id de, with | 
3 Increaſe of knowledge, with. enlarged views, and multiplied | 
we. Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, the firſt paſſion _ ” 
10 and the laſt; and perhaps always predominates in proportion a 
to the ſtrength of the contemplative faculties. He who eaſily 
comprehends all that is before him, and ſoon exhauſts any fin- j 
gte ſubject, is always eager for new enquiries; and in propor- © ON 
-- _ tion as the intellectual eye takes in a wider proſpect, it mult be C 
1 Sai with variety by more rapid flights, and bolder excure 1 
| ons; nor perhaps can there be propoſed to thoſe who have h 


deen accuſtgmed to the pleaſures of thought, a.more powerful, IM t 
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incitement to any undertaking, than the dogs of filling their 
fancy with new images, of clearing their doubts, and enlighten- 
ing their e. 8 
When Jaſon, in Valerius Flaccus, would incline the young 
Prince Acaſtus to accompany him in the firft eſſay of navigation, 
he diſperſes his apprehenfions of danger by repreſentations o 
the new tracts of earth and heaven which the expedition woul 

ſpread before their eyes; and tells him with what grief he will 
hear, at their return, of the countries which they ſhall bave 
ſeen, and the toils which they have ſurmounted, © © © 


DOD quantum terræ, quantum cognoſcere cceli, | 
Permiſſum eft!, pelagus quantos aperimus in.uſus fs - 

- | Nunc. forſan grave reris opus: ſed læta recurret. | 
Cum ratis, et caram cum jam mihi reddet Iolconz; ' © 
Quis pudor heu noſtros tibi tunc audire labores ! . 

Van referam viſas tua per ſuſpiria gentes ! 
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Ic by our ſtars, what tracts immenſe we trace ! 
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From ſeas remote, what funds of ſcience: raiſe! 7 1 
A pain to thought! but when th heroick banda lj 
Returns applauded to their native land, © © 4 > 
A A life domeſtick you will then deplore, ; 4% © 1 | 
And fish, while I deſcribe the various ſhore—Evw.Cave. | | = 
Acaſtus was foon prevailed upon by his curioſity to ſet rocks 1 
and hardfhips at defiance, and commit his life to the winds ; 5 ' 
and the fame motives have in all ages had the ſame effect upon | j | 
thoſe whom the deſire - of fame or wiſdom has diſtinguiſhed - E 
from 6 lower orders of anni). oo UII | 
If therefore it can be proved that diſtreſs is neceſſary to the = || 
- attainment of knowledge, and that a happy ſituation hides from þ 
us ſo large a part of the field of meditation, the envy of many 1 
2 at the ſight of affluence and ſpleudor will be much 1 
_ diminiſhed ; for ſuch is the delight of mental fuperiority, that 1 
none on whom nature or ſtudy have conterred it, would pur- 1 
chaſe the pifts-of fortune by it; 1 ũ .. ot ng Wi 
It is certain, that however the rhetorick of Senect may have [| | 
dreſſed adverfity with extrinfick ornaments,” he has juſtly repre- | 
ſented it as affording ſome opportunities of obſervation, ' which 1 
eannot be found in continual ſucceſs; he has truly aſſerted, | j 
that to eſcape mis fortune is to want inſtruction, and that to live 
at eaſe is to live in ignorance. IVV i 


joys it, the experience of calamity is nec ſſary to a juſt ſenſe of 
better fortune; for the good of our preſent ſtate is merely 

comparative, and the evil which every man feels will be füf. 
ficient todiſturband haraſs him, if he does not know How much, - nf 
he eſcapes. The luſtre of diamonds is invigorat-& by the in- ni 
terpoſition of darker bodies; the lights of a picture art cated” | 


\ As no ma *an enjoy happineſs without thinking that he en- | 8 = | 


63 DHE RAMBLER, 


by the ſhades. "The higheſt pleaſure which nature has indulged 
to ſenlitive perception is that of reſt after fatigue ; yet that ſtate _ 
which labour heightens into delight is of itſelf only eaſe, and. 
is incapable of ſatisfying the mind without the ſuperaddition' of / 
. diverſified amuſements. . 5 
P Proſperity, as is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very much ob- 
ſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves. No man can form a juſt 
eſtimate of his own powers by unactive ſpeculation. That for- 
titude which has encountered no dangers, that prudence which 
has ſurmounted no difficulties, that integrity which has been at- 
TEAS tacked by no temptations, can at beſt be conſidered but as gold 
not yet brought to the teſt, of which therefore the true value 
cannot be aſſigned. He that traverſes: the liſts without an 
adverſary, may receive,” ſays the philoſopher, the reward of 
victory but he has no pretenſions to the honour,”* If it be the 
higheſt happineſs of man to contemplate himſelf with ſatisfac- 
tion, and to recdve the gratulations of his own conſcience, he 
whoſe courage has made way amidſt the tarbulence of oppoſi. | 
tion, and whoſe vigour has broken through the ſnares of diſtreſs, 
Aas many advantages over thoſe that have flept in the ſhades of 
indolence, and whoſe retroſpect of time can entertain them 
with nathing but day riſing upon day, and year gliding after _ 
Par. | be 5 2 #1 WP „„ 
: Equally neceſſary is ſome variety of fortune to a neatrer in. 
ſpection of the manners, principles and affections of mankinds: | 
Princes, when they would know the opinions or grievances'-of . 
their ſubjects, find it neceſſary to ſteal away from guards and 
attendants, and mingle on equal terms among the people. To 
him who is known to have the power of doing good or harm, 
nothing is ſhown in its natural form. The behaviour of all 1 5 
Ee that approach him is regulated by his humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reaſonings determine 
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= by his opinions; whatever can alarm ſuſpicion, or excite re- 
wa ſentment, is carefully ſuppreſſed, and nothing appears but uni- 
4 formity of ſentiments and ardour of affection. It may be ob- 
—_ 4 | 8 . »' 4 T 
[ng ſerved that the unvaried complaiſance which ladies have the 
1.4618] ; » ; . f „ f 5 * 
14 right of exacting, keeps them generally unſkilled in human na- 
1H ture; proſperity will always enjoy the female prerogatives, and 
r therefore muſt be always in danger of female ignorance. Trutng 
Ht: is ſcarcely to be heard, but by thoſe from whom it can ſerve 
„ no intereſt to conceal it. 8 1 ; EE 
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But wrapt in error is the human mind; 

And human bliſs is ever inſecure! -_. -. 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind?” 
Know ive how long the preſent ſhall eddure ? Wrsr. 


9 


Ak writers of medicine and phyſiology have traced with 
I great appearance of accuracy, the effects of time upon 
the human body; by marking the various periods of the conſti- 
tution, and the ſeveral ſtages by which animal life makes 
progreſs from infancy to decrepitude. Though their obſervä- 
tions have not enabled them to diſcover how manhood may be 
accelerated, or old age retarded, yet ſurely; if they be. confi» 
dered only as the amuſernerits of curiofity; they are of equal 


importance with conje&ures on things more remote, with cata - 


lognes of the fixed ſtars, and calculations of the bulk of planets; 


It had been a taſk worthy. of the moral philoſophers to have 


conſidered with equal care the climaQericks of the mind; td 
have pointed out the time at which every paſſion begins and 
ceaſes to predominate; and noted the regular variations of des 
fire, arid the ſucceſſion of one appetite. to another. | 


The periods of mental change are not to be ſtated with equal 
_ certainty ; our bodies grow up under the tare of nature, and 
depend fo little on our own management; that ſomething more 
than negligence is neceſſary to diſcompoſe their ſtructure, or im- 
pede their vigour. But our miũds àre committed in a great 
meaſure firſt to the direction of others, atid afterwards of our- 
Telves, It would be difficult to protract the weakneſs of infan- 
cy beyond the uſual time, but the mind may be very eafily hin- 
dered from its ſhare of improvement, and the bulk and {trerigtli 
of manhood muſt; without the affiſtance. of education and in- 
liruction, be informed only with the underſtanding of a child; _ 


Vet amidft all the diſorder. and inequality which variety of. 
ent; produce in 


diſcipline, example, converſation; and emplo) 
t 


ihe intellectual advances of different men, there is ſtill diſco» 


vered by a vigilant ſpectator, ſuch a general aud remote ſimili- 
tude, as may be expected in the ſame common nature affected 


by external circumſtances indefinitely varied. We all enter the 
world in equal ignorance; gaze round about us on the fame 
| "i 7 objects, 
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„% THE RAMBLEER 
objects, and have our firft pains and pleaſures, our firſt hopes 


and fears, our firſt averfions and defires, from the ſame caules 


and though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider proſpects 
to our view, and accidental impulſes determine us to different 
paths; yet as every mind, however vigorous or abſtracted, is 
neceſſitated, in its preſent ſtate of union, to receive its informa- 
tions, and execute its purpoſes, by the intervention of the body, 
the uniformity of our corporeal nature communicates itſelf to 
our intellectual operations; and thoſe whole abilities or know- 


5 tedge incline them moſt to deviate from the general round of 
| life, are recalled from excentricity by the laws of their exiſtence. 


If we confider the exerciſes of the mind, it will be found 


that in each part of life ſome particular faculty is more emi- 


nently employed. When the treaſures of knowledge are firft 
opened before us; while novelty blooms alike on either hand, 
apd every thing equally unknown and unexamined ſeems of 
equal value, the power of the ſoul is principally exerted in a 
vivacious and deſultory curioſity. She applies by turns to every 
object, enjoys it for a ſhort time, and flies with equal ardour to 


another. | She delights to catch up looſe and unconnected ideas, 


but ſtarts away from ſyſtems and complications which would 


obſtruct the rapidity of her tranſitions, and detain her long in 


tbe ſame purſuit. . 


. , 


When a number of diſſinct ima ges are collected by theſe er⸗ 


ratick and haſty ſurveys, the fancy is bufied in arranging them: 
and combines them into pleaſing pictures with more reſemblance 
to the realities of life as experience advances, and new obſer- 
vations rectify the former. While the judgment is yet unin- 
formed, and unable to compare the draughts of fiction witk their 


originals, we are delighted with improbable adventures, im- 


practicable virtues, and inimitable characters: but in propor- 
tion as we have more opportunities of acquainting ourſelves 
with living nature, we are ſooner diſguſted with copies in 
which there appears no reſemblance. We firſt diſcard abſur- 
dity and impoſſibility, then exact greater and greater degrees 
of probability, but at laſt become cold and inſenſible to the 
charms of falſehood, however ſpecious, and from the ymita- 
tions of truth, which are never perfect, transfer our affection 


" to trath nel. 


Now commences the reign of judgment or reaſon ; we begin 
to find little pleaſure but in comparing arguments, ſtating pro- 
poſitions, diſentangling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and 


dedueing conſequences. The painted vales of imagination are 


deſerted, and our intellectual activity is exerciſed in winding 


- through the labyrinths of fallacy, and toiling with firm and can- 


tious ſteps up the narrow tracks of demonſtration. Whatever 
may lull vigilance, or miſlead attention, is contemptnouſly re- 
jected, and every diſguiſe in which error may be concealed is 


— 
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carefully obſerved, till by degrees a certain number of incon- 
teſtable or unſuſpected © propoſitions are eſtabliſhed, and at 
Laſt concatenated into arguments, or compacted into ſyſtems. 
At length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, and the mind lies at 


eaſe in the contemplation of her own attainments, without any 


defire of new conqueſts or excurſions. This is the age of re- 


collection and narrative, the opinions are ſettled, and the ave- 
nues of apprehenſion ſhut againſt any new intelligence; the 
days that are to follow muſt paſs in the inculcation of precepts 
already collected, and aſſertion of tenets already. received ;-no- 


thing is henceforward ſo odious as oppoſition, ſo inſolent as 
doubt, or ſo dangerous as novelty © + PP 

In like manner the paſſions uſurp the ſeparate command of 
the ſuceeſſive periods of life. To the happinefs of our firſt 
years nothing more ſeems neceflary than freedom from reſtraints 
every man may remember that if he was left to himfelf, and in- 
dulged in the diſpoſal of his own time, he was once content 


without the ſuperaddition of any actual pleaſure. The new 


world is itfelf a banquet; and till we have exhauſted the freſh- 
neſs of lite, we have always about us ſufficient gratifications: 
the ſunſhine quickens us to plays and the ſhade 1nvites us to 


ſleep. zz WS i 

But we ſoon become unſatisfied with negative felicity, and 
are ſolicited by our ſenſes and appetites to more powerful de- 
lights, as the taſte of him who has ſatisfied his hunger muſt be 
excited by artificial ſtimulations. The fimplicity of natural a- 
muſement is now paft, and art and contrivance muſt improve 


the ſenſes can no longer ſupply the cravings of the intellect. 
The attention is then transferred from 1 to intereſt, in 
which pleaſure is perhaps included, though diffuſed to a wider 
extent, and protracted through new gradations. Nothing now 
dances before the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings in the 
ear but the voice of fame; wealth, to which, however vari- 


_ ouſly denominated, every man at ſome time or other aſpires; 


power, which all wiſh to obtain within their circle of action; 
and fame, which no man, however high or mean, however wile. 
or ignorant, was yet able to deſpiſe. Now prudence and fore- 
fight exert their influence: no hour is devoted wholly to any 
_ preſent enjoyment, no act or purpoſe terminates in itſelf, but 
every motion is referred to ſome diſtant end; the accompliſh» 
ment ef one deſign begins another, and the ultimate wiſh is 
always puſhed off to its former diſtanee. 


At length fame is obſerved to be uncertain, and power to 
be dangerous; the man whoſe vigour and alacrity begin to for- 
fake him, by degrees contracts his deſigns, remits his former 
multiplicity.of purſuits, and extends no longer his regard to. 
any other honour than the. reputation of wealth, or any other 
influence than his power. Avarice is generally the laſt pats, 
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our e e but in time, art, like nature, is exhauſted, aud 
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of thoſe lives of which he firſt part has been ſquandeted tis = 
pleaſure, and the ſecond devoted to ambition. He that ſifiks | 


K 7 . EY : 
3 . 1 


SY 


4 
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under the fatigue of getting wealth, Julls his age with the mils 


der buſineſs of ſaving it. | 


— 


1 
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I have in this view of life conſidered men as actuated only 
by natural defires, and yielding to their owti inclinations, withs 


out regard to ſuperior principles by which the force of external 


agents may be counteracted, and the temporary prevalence o 
paſſions reſtrained. Nature will indeed always operate, human 


gdefires will be always ranging; but theſe motions, though very 


of 
3 


wer ful, are not reſiſtleſs; nature may be regulated, and de- 
res governed; and to contend with the predominance of fubs 
cefſive paſſions, to he endangered firſt by one affection, and then 
by another, is the condition upon which we are to paſs our 


zime, the time of our preparation for that ſtate which ſhall put 
an end to experiment, to diſappointment, and to change. 


Nvums. 152. SATURDAY, Avevsr 31, 1751. 
| Vultum yerba decent, iratuth plena minarum.- -Hok- 


__Difatrous words can beſt diſaſter ſhow ; be 
Ia angry phraſe the angry paſſions glow.-ELPHINSTON. 


« FT was the. wiſdom,” ſay Seneca, „of ancient times, to 


confider what it moſt uſeful as moſt illuſtrious,” If this 


rule be applied to works of genius, ſcarcely any ſpecies of coms 


4 


gy deſerves more to be cultivated than the Epiſtola 


the whole ſubordination of human life. R 


o 
b 


It has yet happened that, among the numerous Fe 
which our nation has produced, equal perhaps always in force 


and genius, and of late in elegance and accuracy, to thoſe of 


any other country, very few have endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves by the publication of letters, except ſuch as were 
written 1n the diſcharge of publick truſts, and during the trans 


faction of great affairs; which, though they afford precedents 
© to the miniſter, and memorials to the hiſtorian, are of no uſe 


as examples of the familiar ſtyle, of models of private corre- 
ſpondence. 7 5 


_ Tf it be enquired by foreigners, how this deficiency has haps - 
pened in the literature of a country, where all indulge them- 
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ſelves with 10 little FINE} in ſpeking 1 may we 
not without either bigotry or arrogance inform them, that it 
muſt be imputed to our contempt of trifles, and our due ſenſe 
of the dignity of the publick? We do not think it reaſonable 
to fill the world with volumes from which nothing can be learn- 
ed, nor expect that the employments of the buſy, or the amuſe» 
ments of the gay, ſhould: give way to narratives of our private 
affairs, complaints of abſence, expreſſions of ne or de- 
clarations of fidelity, . / 

A flight perufal of the innumerable letters hich the 
wits of France have ſignalized their names, will prove that 
other nations need not be diſcouraged from the like attem 
by the conſciouſneſs of inability ; for ſurely it is not very "dis 
ficult to aggrayate trifting misfortunes, to magnify familiar ins 
eidents, repeat adulatory profeſſions, aceumulate ſervile hy- 
perboles, and produce all that can be found in the deipicable 
remains of Voiture and Scarron. 

Vet as much of life muſt be paſſed in hire ee 
only by their frequent occurrence, and much of the pleaſure 
which our condition allows muſt be produced by giving ele- 

ce to trifles, it is neceflary to learn how to -es little 
without becoming mean, to maintain the neceflary* intercourſe 
of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions by agreeable ap- 

arances. It had therefore been of advantage, if ſuch of our 
writers as have excelled in the art of decorating infigntficance; 
had ſupplied us with a few fallies of innocent gaiety, effuſions 
of honeit tenderneſs, or exclamations of unimportant hurry. 

Precept has generally been poſterior to performance. The 
art of compoſing works of genius bas never been taught but 
by the example of thoſe who performed it by natural vigour of 
imagination, and rectitude of judgment. As we haves few 
letters, we have likewiſe few criticiſms upon the epiſtolarx 
ſtyle. The obſervations wirh which Walſh has introduced his 
pages: of inanity, are ſuch as give him little claim to the rank 
athgned him by Dryden among the cmticks. -. Letters,“ ſays. 
he, are intended as reſemblances of converſation; and the - 
chief excellencies of converſation are good-humour and goods 
breeding.“ This remark, equally valuable for its novelty and 
propriety, he dilates and enforces with an eee of com- 
plete acquieſcence in his on diſcovery. 9 1 5 » 

No man was ever in daubt about the moral qualities of a 
letter. It has been always known that he who endeavours to 
pleaſe muſt appear pleated, and he who would not provoke 
rudeneis muſt not practiſe it. But the queſtion among thoſe 
who eſtabliſh rules for an epiſtolary performance is how gaiety 
or civility may be properly expreſſed; as among the cnticks 
in hiſcory it is not conteſted whether truth ought to be preſerv- 
ech but PEN what ny _ diction it is beſt adorned, Ys A 

8 
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they cannot be properly reduced to ſettled rules, or deſcribed 


by any ſingle characteriſtick; and we may ſafely diſentangle 


our minds from'critical embarrafiments, by determining that a 
letter has no peculiarity but its form, and that nothing is to be 
refuſed admiſſion, which would be proper in any other method 


of treating the ſame ſubject. The pete of the epiſtolary 


ſtyle moſt frequently e are eaſe and ſimplicity, and even 


flow of unlaboured diction, and an artleſs arrangement of | 


obvious ſentiments. But theſe directions are no ſooner applied 


to uſe, than therr ſcantineſs and p/n prag become evident: 
o the mean, to the learn- 

ed and the ignorant, at reſt and in diſtreſs, in ſport and in 

paſſion. Nothing can be more improper than eaſe and laxity 


Letters are written to the great and t 


of expreſſion, when the importance of the ſubject impreſſes ſo- 
licitude, or the dignity of the perſon exacts reverence. 
That letters ſhould be written with rift conformity to nature 
is true, becauſe nothing but conformity to nature can make any 
compoſition beautiful or juſt, But it is natural to depart from 
familiarity of language upon occaſions not familiar. Whats 


ever elevates the ſentiments will conſequently raiſe the expreſs _ 
fion; whatever fills us with hope or terror, will produce jome _ 
perturbations of images, and ſome figurative diſtortions. of _ 
phraſe, Wherever we are ſtudious to pleaſe, we are afraid of 


truſting our firſt thoughts, and endeavour to recommend our 
opinion by ſtudied ornaments, accuracy of method, and ele- 


gance of ſtyle. 6 No aw „„ 
If the perſonages of the comick ſcene be allowed by Horace 
to raiſe their language in the tranſports of anger to the turgid 

vehemence of tragedy, the epiſtolary writer may likewiſe with · 


out cenſure comply with the varieties of his matter. If great 


events are to be related, he may, with all the ſolemnity of an 


hiſtorian, deduce them from their cauſes, connect them with 
their concomitants, and trace them to their conſequenees, If 


a diſputed poſition is to be eſtabliſhed, or a remote principle to 
be inveſtigated, he may detail his reaſonings with all the nicety- - 


of ſyllogiſtick method. If a menace is to be averted, or a be- 
nefit implored, he may, without any violation of the edicts. of 


criticiſm, call every power of rhetorick to his aſſiſtance, and try 


every inlet at which love or pity enters the heart. re 
Letters that have no other end than the entertainment of the 


correſpondents are more properly regulated by critical pre- 


. cepts, becauſe the matter and ſtyle are equally arbitrary, and 


rules are more neceſſary, as there is a larger power of choice. 


In letters of this kind, ſome conceive art graceful, and others 


think negligence amiable ; ſome model them by the ſonnet, an | 
will allow them no means of delighting but the ſoft lapſe of 
calm mellifuence ; others adjuſt them by the epigram, and ex» 


pect pointed ſentences and forcible periods, The one party 


coniders 


As letters are written on all ſubjects, in all ſtates of mind, 
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eopliders exemption from faults as the hi of e 
the other looks upon neglect of excellence as the dt 
ſure, the other afpires to praiſes 


one is always in danger of infipidity, the other continually 6h ST 8 
. 1 4 „ A 7 ITY : : 4 
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chat, like Pliny, ſends his friend a portion for his" dauphthr? 
vill, without Pliny's eloquence of addreſs, bid e 0 Xo 


« © 
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Turba remi ſequitur fortunam, ut ſemper, et olit 
The fickle crowd with fortune comes and Goes ; 
Wealth fill finds followers, and misfortune foes. 


I „% / EE „„ 
JJ ß | 
1 are occaſions on which all apology is rudeneſs. He 
„that has an unwelcome meſſage to deliver, may give 
ſome proof of tenderneſs and delicacy, by a ceremonial intro- _ 1 
duction and gradual diſcovery, becauſe the mind upon which * | 
the weight of forrow is to fall, gains time for the collection 
of its powers; but nothiag is more abſurd than to delay the © 
Vo! M 


I 4 * 
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communication of 8 to torment ea by impaticncy | 
"and to delude hope 72 anticipation. 

I ſhall therefore forbear the arts by which correſpondents . 
Selena {cure admiſſion, for I have. too lon ng 'remarked the 85 
power of vanity, to doubt that I ſhall be read by you with 4 
- diſpoſition to approve, when I declare that my narrative haz 
no other tendency. than to illuſtrate, and corroborate. your | 
own obſervations. a Es 1 5 
„I was the ſecond ſon gd A entleman, whoſe patrimony had 
been waſted by a long LAT on of ſquanderers, till he was 
unable to ſiipport any of his children, except his heir, in the 
_ hereditary Mignit idleneſs. Being therefore obliged to em- 
ploy that part of Ii life in ſtudy which my "progenitors had de- 
.. voted to the hawk and hound, I was in my-eighteenth year 
- diſpatched to the univerſity, without any rural honours.” 1 
had never killed a ſingle woodcock, nor partaken one irn 5 
over a conquered {1 Eo 

At the univerſity I continued to enlarge my i win 
little envy of the noiſy happineſs which my elder brother had 
the fortune to enjoy, and having obtained my degree, 'retired 
to confider at leiſure to what profeſſion J ſhould” confine that 

application which had hitherto been diffipated in general knows . 

ledge. To deliberate upon a choice which cuſtom and honour. 

Forbid to be retracted, is certainly reaſonable, yet to let looſe 

the attention equally to the advantages and inconveniences of 

. every employment is not without danger; new motives ark 
every moment operating on every ſide; and mechanicks have 
long ago diſcover ed, that ONT of equal attractions is 

geen to reſt. 5 5 e 
| While'I was thus trifing in uncertaint 7 an old adventurer, 
who had been once the intimate friend of my father, arrived _ 

from the Indies with a large fortune; which lię had fo much 

haraſſed himſelf in obtaining, that fickneſs and infirmity left 
him no other deſire than to die in his natiye country. His 

wealth eafily procured him an invitation to paſs his life with + 

us; but being incapable of any amuſement but converſation, .. 

he neceſlarily became familiarized tv me, whom he found ſtu- 

_dious and domeſtick. Pleaſed with an opportiinity of impart- 

- Ing my knowledge, and eager of any intelligence that might in- 

creaſe it, I delighted his curiofity with Tiftorical narratives 
and explications of nature, and gratified his vanity by enquiries 
after the products of diſtant countries and the cuſtoms 0 their 

Inhabitants. EE” gb 7 

My brother ſaw ww: inch 1 . in the Comp al -our . 

S who being without heirs, was naturally expected to 

eEnrich the family of his friend, but neither attempted to 

alienate me, nor to ingratiate himſelf. He was indeed little 

U ified to ſolicit the affection of a ene for the * 
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be rational! | 

ofa brother but my father. 
As no man is willing to believe that he ſuffers by his own _ 
fault, they imputed th 


and medicine, reſtored him to part of the 
| vo ap that 
is NO on of wealth. - 
4 


TY 


do on 


on one ſide. My patron's confidence in his increaſe of ſtrength” 


tempted him to earcleſſneſs and irregularity ; he caught # fe- 
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ver by riding in the rain, of which he died delirious on the third 
day. I buried him without any of the heir's affected grief or 
ſecxet exultation ; then preparing to take a legal poſſeſſion of 
His fortune, opened his cloſet, where I found a will, made at 
his firſt arrival, by which my father was appointed the chief 
Hheritor, and nothing was left me but a legacy ſufficient to ſup- 
port me in the proſecution of my. ſtudies 
I had not yet found ſuch charms in proſperity as to continue 
it by any acts of forgery or injuſtice, aud made haſte to inform 
my father of the riches which had been given him, not by the 
preference of kindneis, but by the delays of indolence, ane 
cowardice of age. The hungry family flew like vultures on their 
prey, and ſoon made my diſappointinent publick by the tumult 
'of their claims, and the ſplendor of their ſorr oc. 
It was now my part to confider, how I ſhould repair the diſ= 
appointment. I could not but triumph in my long. liſt of 
friends, which comprized almoſt every name that power or 
knowledge intitled to eminence, and in the -proſpett of the 
innumerable wads to honour and preferment, which I had laid 
open to myſelf by the wiſe uſe of temporary riches. I be- 
lieved nothing neceſſary but that I ſhould continue that acquaint 
tance to which I had been ſo readily admitted, and which bad 
hitherto been cultivated on both ſides with equal ardour. 
Full of theſe expectations, I one morning ordered a chair. 
with an intention to make my uſual circle of morning vifits. 
Where I firſt ſtopped I ſaw two faotmen lolling at the door, 
who told me, without any change of poſture, or collection 
countenance, that their maſter was at home; and ſuffered me 
to open the inner door without aſſiſtance. I foupd my friend 
 Randing, and as I was tattling with my former freedom, was - 
formally intreated to fit down; hut did not ſtay to be favoured 
J eee oo oo ep 
My next experiment was made at the levee of a ſtateſman, 
who received me with an embrace of tenderneſs, that he might. 
with more decency .publiſh my change of fortune to the ſyco- 
phants about him After he had enjoyed the triumph of con- 
dolence, he turned to a wealthy ſtockjobber, and left me ex- 
poſed to the ſcorn of thoſe. who had lately courted my notice, 
REIT oe er een, 
I I was then ſet down at the door of another, who upon my _ 
entrancy,adviſed me with great ſolemnity to think of ſome ſet- 
tled proviſion for life. I left him, and hurried away to an old E 
friend, who profeſſed himſelf unſuſceptible of any impreſſions _ 
from proſperity or misfortune, and begged that he might ſee 
me when he was more at leifure..., _ FF 
At fixty-ſeven doors at which I knocked in the firſt week 
after wy appearance in a mourning dreſs, I was denied admiſ- 
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1 at 3 was ſuffered at baurteen to wait iti the outet 
room till buſineſs was diſpatched; at four. was entertzined 
with a few queſtions about the weather ; at one heard the foot- 
man rated for bringing my name; and at two was informed 
in the flow of caſual converſation, how much a man of rank de- 
graces himſelf by mean'company. 
My eurioſity now led me to try what reception 1 ſhould ind 
among the ladies; but 1 found that my 'þ tron had carried 
all my. powers of -pteafing to the. grave. ad formerly been 
celebrated as a wit, and not perceiving — Janguor in my ima- 
gination, I. aſſayed to revive that gaiety Which nag hi | 
1 out involuntarily before my ſentences were finiſhed. 7 
remarks, were now heard with a ſteady countenance, and if a 
girl happened to give way to habitual merriment, ber forward- 
neſs was repreſſed with a frown by her mother or her aunt, 

Wherever I come I ſcatrer' infirmity and diſeaſe ; every lady 
whom I meet in the Mall is too weary to walk; all whom I in- 
treat to ling are troubled with colds z if I propoſe cards ; they 
are afflicted with the head-ach ; if F invite Yona to the "gardens, | 
they cannot bear'a crowd, 5 

A this might be endured; but there, is a claſs of morta 
who think my underſtanding. impaired with my fortune, exale | 
themſelves to the dignity. of advice, and whenever we ha 
to meet, preſume to preſcribe my conduct, regulate my econt» - 
my, and direct my 22 005 Another race, equally e 
nent and equally deſpicable, are every moment recommendi 
to me an attention to, 17 intereſt, and think themſelves entitled, 
by their ſuperior pridence, to reproach me if I pro or mars 
without regard to profit. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of wealth, that it com= 
mands the ear of greatneſs and the eye of beauty; gives oY 
to the dull, and authority to the timorous; and: leaves: Him 
from Wen it departs, without virtue and without underſtands / 
ing, the ſport of caprice, the ſcoff of ane os. 0 * 
8 ann and the . of? ignorance, 1 
1. am, dee. 
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ae i res antiquæ laudis R opt 5 
Aggredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes. Vixe. 
© © ©" For thee my tuneful accents will ifm. 
Aud teat of arts diſclos'd in ancient day 15 5 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring. DR TDP W. 
E direction of Ariſtotle to thoſe that ſtudy politicks, is . 
5 firſt to examine and underſtand what has been written by 
the ancients upon government; then to caſt their eyes round up- 
on the world, and conſider by what cauſes the proſperity of 
communities is viſibly influenced, and why ſome are wol ſe, and 
others better adminiſteret. VVV»ÿf.I! ;! 
I be fame method muſt be purſued by him who hopes to bes 


come eminent in any other part of knowledge, The firit taſk is 
to ſearch books, the next to contemplate nature. He muſt firſt 
. poſſeſs himſelf of the intellectual treaſures which the diligence f 
former ages has accumulated, and then endeayour to encreaſe 
J % ooo TT Tore gr es 
The mental diſeaſe of the preſent generatioti is impatience of 
| » contempt of the great maſters of ancient wiſdom, and a 
_diſpotition to rely wholly upon unaſſiſted genius and natural ſa- 
»gacity, The wits of theſe happy days have diſcovered a way to 
Fame, which the dull cantion of our laborious anceſtors durſt 
never attempt; they cut the knots of ſophiſtry which it was for- 
merly the bulineſs of years to untie, folve difficulties by ſudden 
. _ xrradiations of intelligence, and comprehend long proceſſes of 
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en who have flattered themſelves into this opinion of their 
on abilities, look down on all who waſte their lives over books, | 
_ as a race of inferior beings condemned by nature to perpetual - = 
205 pupiage, and fruitleſsly endeavouring to remedy their barren- 2M 
neis by inceſſant cultivation, or ſuccour their feebleneſs by fub- = 


0 N immediate intuition. 


"win 


_ fidiary i{trength. They preſume that none would be more in- 1 
dAduſtrious than they, if they were not more ſenſible of deficien- _ n 

- _ cies; and readily conclude, that he who places no confidence in UL 
his own powers, owes his modeſty only to his weakneſs. d 


It is however certain, that no eſtimate is mote in danger or X l 

erroneous calculations than thoſe by which a man computes the ti 

force of his own genius. It generally happens at our entrance | 2 

jnto the world, that by the natural attraction of fimilitude, we - = 

aſſociate with men like ourſelves, young, ſprightly, and igno⸗ TT 
ragt, and rate our accompliſhments by compariſon with theirs 3 
_ when we have once obtained an acknowledged ſuperiority over 

; | . 5 . . „ e i 35 gur | 
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the reſt of mankind ; and if no accident forces us into newemu- 

lations, we grow old, and die in admiration of ourſelves, © - * 
Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily liſtens ts the 
voice of idleneſs, and ſoothes the flumber-of life with continual 


dreams of excellence and greatneſs, ” A man-elated by con- 


dence in his natural vigour of fancy and ſagacity of conjeture, 
Toon concludes that he already poſſeſſes whatever toil and en- 


quiry can confer, . He then liſtens with eagerneſs. to the wild 
objections which folly has raiſed againſt the common means of 


improvement; talks of the dark chaos of indigeſted knowledge; 


deſcribes the miſchievous effects of heterogeneous ſciences fer- 
menting in the mind; relates the blunders of lettered 1gnorance; - 


| expatiates on the heroick merit of thoſe who deviate from pre- 
ſcription, or ſhake off authority; and gives vent to the inffa- 


tions of his heart by declaring that he owes nothing to pedants 


and univerſities. _ Eg es Ge do pp 
All theſe pretenſions, however confident, are very often vain. 
The laurels which ſuperficial acuteneſs gains in triumphs over 


ignorance unſupported by vivacity, are ovſerved by Locke to be 
| loſt whenever real learning and rational diligence appear againſt 
her; the ſallies of gaiety are ſoon repreſſed by calmconfidence's _ 


and the artifices of ſubtlety are readily detected by thoſe who, 


having carefully ſtudied the queſtion, are not eaſily confounded 


or ſurpriſed. 


ur acquaintances, imagination"and deſire eafily extend it over _ 


„ 


But though the contemner of books had neither been de- ; 


ceived by others nor himſelf, and was really born with a genius 
ſurpaſſing the ordinary abilities of mankind ; yet ſurely mech 


gifts of Providence may be more properly urged as incicements- 


to labour, than encouragements to negligence, He that neglects 


the culture of ground, naturally fertile, is more ſhameſully eul- 
E than he whoſe field would ſcarcely recompence his Huſ- 


andry. . 


in former times, is to continue always a child. If no uſe is 


made of the labours of paſt ages, the world muſt remain always | 
in the infancy of knowledge. The diſcoveries of every man 


muſt terminate in his own advantage, and the ſtudies of every 


age be employed on queſtions which the paſt generation had 


diſcuſſed and determined. We may with as little reproach bor- 
row ſcience as manufactures from our anceſtors ; and it is as ra- 


tional to live in caves till our own hands have erected a palace, 
as to 1 75 all knowledge of architecture which our underſtand- 


ings will not ſupply. © 


_ To the ſtrongeſt and quickeſt mind it is far eafier to learn 


khan to invent. The principles of arithmetick and geometry 


may be comprehended by a cloſe attention in a few days; yet 


Vho can flatter Hiniſelf that the ſtudy of a long life would have 


enabled 


Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been tranſacted 
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enablad him to diſcover them, when he ſees them yet unknogy 
10 ſo many nations, whom he. cannot ſuppoſe leis liberally en- 
dowed with natural reaſon, than the Grecians or Eg ptians ? 
Every ſcience. was thus far advanced tawards perfection, by 
the emulous diligence of contemporary ſtudents and the gradu 
diſcoveries of one age improving on another. Sometimes un- 
_ 3 flaſhes of inſtruction were truck out by the fortuitous 
bvioolliſton of happy incidents, or an involuntary concurrence, of 
 ddeas, in which the philoſopher to whom, they happened had ns 
ather merit than that of knowing their value, and tranſmitting, _ 
unclouded to poſterity, that light which had been kindled 4 . 
cauſes out of his power. The happineſs of theſe caſual illumi- 
nations no man can promiſe to himſelf, becauſe no endeavours 
dan procure them; and therefore whatever be our-abllities r 
application, we muſt ſubmit to learn from others what perhaps. 
would have lain hid for ever from human penetration, had not 
ſome remote enquiry brought it to view; as treaſures are thrown 
up by the plough-man and the digger in the rude exerciſe of 
their common occupations. — „ 
The man whoſe genius qualifies him for great undertakings, 
muſt at leaſt be content to learn from books the preſent ſtate of 
human knowledge; that he may not aſcribe to himſelf the in- 
vention of arts generally known ;. weary. his attention with ex- 
_ periments of which the event has been long regiſtered; and waſte, 
min attempts which bave already ſucceeded or miſcarried, that 
time: which might have been ſpent with uſefulneſs and honour 


' > 


upon new. undertakings. © C ͤ an | 
But though the ſtudy of books is neceſſary, it is nat ſufficient 
to conkitute literary eminence. He that wiſhes to be counted 
among the benefactors of poſterity, muſt add by his own toil to 
the acquiſitions of his anceſtors, and ſecure his memory from 
neglect by ſome valuable e This can only be ef- 
fected by looking out upon the. waſtes of the intellectual world, 
and extending the power of learning over regions yet undiſci- 
plined and barbarous; or by ſurveying more exactly her ancient 
. .domimions ; and driving ignorance from the fortreſſes and re- 
- treats where ſhe, ſkulks, undetected and undiſturbed, Every _ 
ſcience has its difficulties which yet call for a ſolution before q 
attempt new ſyftems of knowledge ; as every country has its 2 1 
reſts and marſhes, which it would be wiſe to cultivate and drain, 
before diſtant colonies are projected as a neceflary diſcharge of 
- .the- exuberance of inhabitants. !! on 
No man ever yet became great by imitation. Whateyer hopes 
for the veneration of mankind muſt have invention in the de 75 n 
or the execution ; either the effet muſt itſelf be new, or the | 
means by which it is produced. Either truths hitherto unknown 
muſt be diſcovered, or thoſe which are already known ae | 


To 
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by fronger evidence, facilitated by cleater method, or elucidated 
by brighter „% fo” £21748 F 
Fame cannot ſpread wide or endure long that is not rooted in 
nature, and manured by art. That which hopes to refiſt the 
blaſt of malignity, and ſtand firm againſt the attacks of time, 
muſt contain in itſelf ſome original principle of growth. The 
reputation which ariſes from the detail or tranſpoſition of bor- 
rowed ſentiments, may ſpread for a white, like ivy, on the rind 
of antiquity, but will be torn away by accident or eontempt, and 
ſuffered to rot unheeded on the groù dd. 
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our barren years are pat: 
Be this of life the firſt, -þf floth the laſt.—ETT roc. 
N . /// 4 rt oe con 5 l 2 2 
| A TO weakneſs of the human mind has more frequently in- 
curred animadverfion. than the neghgence with which men 
overlook their own faults, however flagrant, and the cafineſs-with 
which they pardon them, however frequently repeated. 
It ſeems generally believed, that, as the eye cannot ſee itſelf, - 
the mind has no faculties by which it can contemplate its owt. 
ſtate, and that therefore we have not means of becoming ae- 
quainted with our real chiaracters; an opinion which, like innu- 
merable other poſtulates, an'eriquirer finds himſelf inelined to 
admit upon very little evidence, becauſe it 'aftords a ready ſolu- 
tion of many difficulties, It will explaiti why the greateſt abi⸗ 
lities frequently fail to promote the happineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs 
them; why thoſe who can diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt nicety the 
boundaries of vice and virtue ſuffer them to be confounded ia 
their own conduct; why the active and vigilant reign their af 
fairs implicitly to the management of others; and why theeaus - 
tious and fearful-make hourly approaches towards ruin, without 
one figh of ſolicitude or ſtruggle for eſcape. oe 
When a poſition teems thus with commodions conſequetices, 
who can without regret confeſs it to be falſe ? © Yet it is certain 
| that declaimers have indulged a diſpoſition to deſcribe the dumi- 
nion of the paſſions as extended beyond the limits that nature 
afligned. Self. love is 6ften rather arrogant than blind; it doe 
not hide our faults from ourſelves, but perſuades us that they 
eſcape the notice of others, and diſpoſes us to reſent cenſures leſt 
. 3 a 1 5 
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defects and vices which we hope to conceal from the publick eye, 
and pleaſe ourſelves with innumerable impoſtures, * bn in 


reality, nobody is deceived. 
In proof of the dimneſs of our internal fight, or the 4 
inability of man to determine rightly concerning his own cha- 
racter, it is common to urge the ſucceſs of the moſt abſurd ane 
incredible flattery, and the reſentment always raiſed by advice, 
however ſoft, henevolent, and reaſonable. But flattery, if its 
operation be nearly examined, will be found to owe its accept - 


ance, not to our ignorance but knowledge of our failures, and 


to delight us rather as it conſoles our wants than diſplays our 


Poſſeſſions. He that ſhall ſolicit the faveur of his patron. by 
praiſing him for qualities which he can find in himſelf, will be 


defeated by the more daring panegyriſt who enriches him with | 


adſcititious excellence. Juſt 17892 is only a debt, but flattery 
is a preſent. The acknowledgment of thoſe virtues on which 


conſcience congratulates us, is A tribute that we can at any time 
exact with confidence; but the celebration of thoſe which we 


only feign, or deſire without any vigorous endeavours to attain 


them, is received as a confeſſion of ſovereignty over regions ne- 


ver conquered, as a favourable deciſion of diſputable claims, 


and is more welcome as it is more gratuitous. 
Advice is offenſive, not becauſe it lays us open to unexpected 
5 regret, or convicts us of any fault which had eſcaped our no- 
tice, but becauſe it ſhows us that we are known to others as well 
as to ourſelves; and the officious monitor is perſecuted with 
hatred, not becauſe his accuſation is falſe, but becauſe he aſſumes 
that ſuperiorit ty which we are not willing to nn him, and has 


dared to detect what we deſired to conceal. 


For this reaſon advice is commonly ineffectual. If thoſe who 


follow the call of their deſires, without enquiry whither they 


are going, had deviated ignorantly from the paths of wiſdom, _ 
and were ruſhing upon dangers unforeſeen, they would readily 


liſten to information that recals them from their errors, and catch 


the firſt alarm by which deſtruction or infamy is denounced. 
Few that wander in the wrong way miſtake it for the right, they 
only find it more ſmooth and flowery, and indulge their own 
choice rather than approve it; therefore few are perſuaded to 
quit it by admonition or reproof, fince it impreſſes no new con- 


viction, nor confers any powers of action or reſiſtance, He that 


* 


is gravely informed how ſoon profuſion will annihilate his for- 


tune, hears with little advantage what he knew before, and 
catches at the next occaſion of expence, becauſe advice has no 
force to ſuppreſs his vanity, He that is teld how certainl in. 
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to a new courſe of luxury, becauſe his reaſon is not invigorated; 
nor hs-aphetne wenremnd yt or gt 0G ne aol 
The miſchief of flattery is, not that it perſuades any man 
that he is what he is not, but that it ſuppreſſes the influence 
of honeſt ambition, by raifing an opinion that honour may be 
gained without the toil of merit; and the benefit of advice ariſes 
commonly, not from any new light imparted to the mind, but 
from the diſcovery which it affords of the publick ſuffrages.. He 
that could withſtand conſcience is frighted at infamy, and ſhame 
prevails. when, realon was dateated, YH He 7 UE AD 
As we all know'our own faults, and know them commonly 
with many aggravations which human perſpicacity cannot diſco- 
ver, there is, perhaps, no man, however hardened by impudence 
or diſſipated by levity, ſheltered by hypocriſy or blaſted by dif 
grace, who does not intend ſome time to review his conduct, and 
to regulate the remainder of his life by the laws of virtue. New 
temptations indeed attack him, new invitations are offered by | 
_ pleaſure and intereſt, and the hour of reformation is always de- 
Red ; every delay gives vice another opportunity of fortifying 
itſelf by habit; and the change of manners, though ſincerely in- 
tended and rationally dene is referred to the time when ſome 
craving paſſion ſhall be fully gratified, or ſome powerful allure- 
ment ceaſe iti bunt TIES N 
Thus procraſtination is accumulated on procraſtination, and 
one impediment ſucceeds another, till age flatters our reſolution, 
or death intercepts the project of amendment. Such is often 
1 the end of ſalutary purpoſes, after they have long delighted the 
| imagination, and appeaſed that diſquiet which every mind feels 
from known miſconduct, when the attention is not diverted by 
buſineſs or by pleaſure. „ „5 
Nothing ſurely can be more unworthy of a reaſonable nature, 
than to continue in a ſtate ſo oppoſite to real happineſs, as that 
all the peace of ſolitude, and felicity of meditation, muſt ariſe 
from reſolutiens of forſaking it. Yet the world will often af. 
ford examples of men, who paſs months and years in a conti- 5 
nual war with their own convictions, and are daily dragged by | 
habit, or betrayed by paſſion, into practices which they cloſed 
and opened their eyes with purpoſes to avoid; purpoſes. Which, 
though ſettled on conviction, the firſt impulſe of momentary de- 
fire totally-overthrowss: ]. 8 
The influence of cuſtom is indeed ſuch, that to conquer it will 
require the utmoſt efforts of fortitude and virtue; nor can I - 
think any men more worthy of veneration and renown, than thoſe 
who have burſt the ſhackles of habitual vice. This victory hows 
ever has different degrees of glory as of difficulty ; it 1s more he- 
_Toick as the objects of guilty gratification are more familiar, and 
the recurrence of ſolicitation more frequent. He that from ex- 
perience of the folly of — reſigns his offices, may ſet — 
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ſelf free at once from temptation to ſquander his life in court, 


becauſe he connot regain his former ſtation, He who is enſlav- 
ed by an amorous paſſion, may quit his tyrant-in diſguſt, and ab- 


ſence will, without the help of reaſon, overcome by degrees the 
- defire of returning. But thoſe appetites to which every place 


affords their proper object, and which require no preparatory 
meaſure or gradual advances, are more tenaciouſly adheſive; the 
_ with is ſo near the enjoyment, that compliance often precedes 
conſideration, and before the powers of reaſon can be N 


ed, the time for employing them is paſt, t. 
ludolence is therefore one of the vices from which thoſe whom 


- it once infects are ſeldom reformed. Every other ſpecies of lux- | 
ury operates upon ſome appetite that is quiekly ſatiated, and re- 
quires ſome concurrence of art, or accident which every plate will 


not ſupply; but the defire of eaſe acts equally at all hours, and 
the longer it is indulged is the more increaſed. To do nothin 


is in every man's power; we can never want an opportunity of 
omitting duties. The lapſe to indolence is ſoft and impercep- 
tible, becauſe it is only a mere ceſſation of activity; but the re» 

turn to diligence is difficult, becauſe. it implies a change from reſt 

to motion, from privation to reality. „„ 


Facilis deſcenſus averni : 8 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis ; | 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad aura, 
Hoc opus, hie labor eſt. —Vi1ses. . : 


The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smoeth the deſcent, - and eaſy is the way: :- 
But to return and view the cheerful ſkies, 2 
In this the taſk and mighty labour lies DR YDPE NW. 


Or this vice, as of all others, every man who indulges it is 
conſcious ; we all know our own ftate, if we could be induced. 


to confider it; and it might perhaps. be uſeful to the conqueſt 
of all theſe enſnarers of the mind, if at certain ſtated days life 
was reviewed. Many things neceſſary are omitted, becauſe we 
vainly imagine that they may be always performed; and what 


' cannot be done without pain will for ever be delayed, if the time 


of doing it be left unſettled, No corruption is great but by 


long negligence, which can ſcarcely, prevail in a mind regular 
and frequently awakened by periodical remorſe, + He that thus 
breaks his life into parts, will find in himſelf a defire to diſtin- 
go every ſtage of his exiſtence by ſome improvement, and de- 
ight himſelf with the approach of the day of recollection, as f 
the time which is to begin a new ſeries of virtue and felicity. - 
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Nutz. 156. SAT UR DAY, Sapr. 14, 17. 
| ©  Nunquam alivd natura, aliud ſapientia dicit— fr. 
Feovr wiſdom ever echoes nature's choice. 


I VERY government, ſay the politicians, is perpetually de- 
- generating towards corruption, from which it muſt be rei- 
cued at certain periods by the reſuſcitation of its firſt principles, 
and the reveflabliſinent of its original conſtitution. livery ani - 
mal body, according to the methodick phyſicians, is, by the 
redominence of ſome exuberant quality, continually N 
towards diſeaſe and death, which muſt be obviated by a ſeaſon- 
able reduction of the peccant humour to the juſt equipoiſe which 
health requires. OT ae TW op Ana 5 
In the ſame manner the ſtudies of mankind, all at leaſt which, 
not being ſubject to rigorons demonſtration, admit the influence 
of fancy and caprice, are perpetually tending to error and con- 
fuſion, Of the great principles of truth which the firſt ſpecula- 
tiſts diſcovered, the fimplicity is embarraſſed by ambitious addi- 
tions, or the evidence obſcured by inaccurate argumentation z 
and as they deſcend from one ſucceſſion of writers to another,. 
| like light tranſmitted from room to room, they loſe their ſtrength 
and iplendour, and fade at laſt in total evaneſcence. -. - 
Tze ſyſtems of learning therefore muſt be ſometimes review- 
ed, complications analyſed into principles, and knowledge diſ- 
entangled from opinion. It is not always pofhble, without a 
cloſe inſpection, to ſeparate the genuine ſhoots of conſequential 
reaſoning, which grow out of ſome radical poſtulate, from the 
branches which art has engrafted on it. The accidental pre- 
ſcriptions of authority, when time has procured them venera- 
tion, are often confounded with the laws of nature, and thoſe 
rules are ſuppoſed coeval with reaſon, of which tha firſt riſe cane - 
not be diſcovered. OY RY 0 0+ > On INS 
Criticiſm has ſometimes. permitted fancy to dictate the laws 
by which fancy ought to be reſtrained, and fallacy to perplex 
the principles by which fallacy is to be detected ; her ſuperin- 
tendance of others has betrayed her to negligence of herſelf; and, 
like the ancient Scythians, by extending her conqueſt over diſ- 
tant regions, ſhe has left her throne vacant to her flaves. . - 
Among the laws of which the defire of extending authority, 
or ardour of promoting knowledge, has prompted the preſerip- 
tion, all which writers have received, had not the ſame original 
right to our regard. Some are to be confidered as fundamental 
and indiſpenſable, others only as uſeful and convenient; ſome 
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as dictated by reaſon and neceſſity, others as enacted by deſpo- 
tick antiquity; ſome as invincibly ſupported by their conformity : 
to the order of nature and operations of the intellect + others as 
formed by accident, or inſtituted by example, and therefore al- 
ways able to dunute and alteration... s. 
That many rules have been advanced without conſulting na- 
ture or reaſon, we cannot but ſuſpect, when we find it peremp- 
torily decreed by the ancient maſters, that only three [peaking pe- 
_ fonages ſhould appear at once upon the ſtage ; a law which, as the 
variety and intricacy of modern plays has made it impoſſible to 
be obſerved, we now violate without ſcruple, and, as experience 
proves, without inconvenience. ' „ 
The original of this precept was merely accidental. Tragedy _ 
was a monody or ſolitary ſong in honour of Bacchus, pred 
afterwards into a dialogue by the addition of another ſpeaker ;' 
but the ancients, remembering that the tragedy was at firſt pro- 
nounced: only by one, durſt not for ſome time venture beyond 
two; at laſt, when cuſtom and impunity had made them daring, * 
they extended their liberty to the e Pa of three, but reſtrain» 
ed themſelves by a critical edict from further exorbitant. 
By what accident the number of acts was limited to five, 1 
know not that any author has informed us; but certainly it is 
not determined by any neceſſity ariſing either from the nature 
of action or propriety of exhibition. An act is only the repre- 
ſentation of ſuch a part of the buſineſs of the play as proceeds in 
an unbroken tenor, or without any intermediate pauſe. No- 
thing is more evident than that of every real, and by conſe- 
quence of every dramatick action, the intervals may be more 
or fewer than five; and indeed the rule is upon the Engliſh 
ſtage every day broken in effect, without any other miſchief than 
that which ariſes from an abſurd endeayour to obſerve it in „„ - 
earance. Whenever the ſcene. is ſhifted the act ceaſes, fince 
' lome time is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to elapſe while the perſonages 
of the drama change their place, ET 
With no greater right to our obedience have the criticks 
confined the dramatick action to a certain number of hours, 
Probability requires that the time of action ſhould approach 
ſomewhat nearly to that of exhibition, and thoſe plays will 
always be thought moſt happily conducted which crowd the 
greateſt variety into the leaſt ſpace, But ſince it will frequent- 
1y happen that ſome deluſion muſt be admitted, I know not 
where the limits of imagination can be fixed. It is rarely ob- 
ſerved that minds not prepoſſeſſed by mechanical criticiſm feel 
any offence from the extenſion of the intervals between che 
acts; nor can I conceive it abſurd or impoſſible, that he who _ 
can multiply three hours into twelve or twenty-four, might im- 
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I know not whether he that profeſſes to regard no other 
laws than thoſe of flatuse, will not be inclined to receive tragi- 
comedy to his protection, whom, however generally condemned, 
her own laurels have hitherto ſhaded from the fülminations f 
criticiſm. For what is there in the mingled drama which unpar- 
tial reaſon can condemn ? The connexion of important trivial in- 
cidents ſince it is not only common but perpetual in the world, 
may ſurely be allowed upon the ſtage, which pretends only to 
be the mirrour of life, The impropriety of ſuppreſſing par 
before we have raiſed them to the intended agitation, and of 
diverting the expectation from an event which we keep ſu- 
ſpended only to raiſe it, may be ſpeciouſly urged. But will 
not experience ſhew this objection to be rather ſubtle than juſt ? 
| Is it not certain that the tragick and comick affections have 
been moved. alternately with equal force, and that no plays 
have oftener filled the eye with tears, and the breaſt with pal- 
| N than thoſe which are variegated with interludes of 
I do not however think it ſafe to judge of works of genius 
merely by the event. The refiſtleſs viciſſitudes of the heart, the 
alternate prevalence of merriment and ſolemnity, may ſome- 
times be more er rly aſcribed to the vigour ef the writer 
than the juſtneſs of the deſign: and inſtead of vindicating tragi- 
comedy by the ſucceſs of Shakeſpeare, we ought perhaps to 
pay new honours to that tranſcendent and unbounded genius 
that could preſide over the paſſions in ſport; who, to actuate 
the affections, needed not the flow gradation of common means, 
but could fill the heart with inſtantaneous jollity or ſorrow, 
and vary our diſpofition as he changed his ſcenes. Perhaps 
the effects even of Shakeſpeare's poetry might have been yet 
greater, had he not counteracted himſelf ;_ and we might have 
been more intereſted in the diſtreſſes of his heroes, had we not 
been ſo frequently diverted by the jokes of his buffoons. | 
There are other rules more fixed and obligatory. It is ne- 
ceſſary that of every play the chief action ſhould be ſingle; 
for fince a play repreſents ſome tranſaction, through its regular 
maturation to its final event, two actions equally. important 
muſt evidently conſtitute two plays. Coe Co 
As the defign of tragedy is to inſtruct by moving the''paſ-.. 
ſions, it muſt always have a hero, a perſonage apparently and 
inconteſtably ſuperior to the Teſt, upon whom the attention may 
be fixed, and the anxiety ſuſpended. For though of two 
perſons oppoſing each other with equal abilities and equal 
virtue, the auditor will inevitably in time chooſe his favourite, 
yet as that choice muſt be without any cogency of conviction, 
the hopes or fears which it raiſes will be faint and languid. 
Of two heroes acting in confederacy againſt a common enemy, 
the virtues or dangers will give little emotion, becauſe each 
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claim our concern with the ſame right, and the heart lies at 
res. 
It ought to be the firſt endeavour of a writer to diſtinguiſm 
nature from cuſtom ; or that which is eſtabliſhed becauſe it is 
Tight, from that which is right only becauſe it is eftabliſhed ; 
that he may neither violate eſſential principles by a deſire of 
novelty, nor debar himſelf from the attainment of beauties 
within his view, by a needleſs fear of breaking rules which no 
literary dictator had authority to enact, © _ 
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Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind.—ELPHINSTON. „ 
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e TO THE RAMELER, 
4 . 5 . N . „ 
3 H OUMOH one of your correſpondents has preſumed to 
| mention with ſeme contempt that preſence of attention 
| and eafingſs of addreſs, which the polite have long agreed to 
_ ' celebrate and efteem, yet I cannot be perſuaded to think them 
unworthy of regard or cultivation ; but am inclined to believe 
that, as we ſeldom value- rightly what we have neyer known 
the miſery of wanting, his judgment has been vitiated by his 
buappineſs, and that a natural exuberance of aſſurance has hin- 
85 dered him from diſcovering its excellence and uſm. 
This felicity, whether beſtowed by conſtitution, or obtained 
by early habitudes, I can ſcarcely contemplate without envy. 
was bred under a man of learning in the country, who in- 
culcated nothing but the dignity of knowledge, and the hap- 
- Pineſs of virtue. By frequency of admonition, and confidence 
of affertion, he prevailed upon me to believe, that the ſplen- 
dour of literature would always attra& reverence, if not dar- 
kened by corruption. I therefore purſued my ſtudies with in- 
ceſſant induſtry, and avoided every thing which I had been 
taught to conſider either as vicious or e e to vice, becauſe 
Fregarded guilt and reproach as inſeparably united, and thought 
- - - tainted reputation the greateſt calamity. 8 


At the univerſity, I found no reaſon for changing my 8 2 
nion; for though many among my fellow-ſtudents took ti 
opportunity of a more remiſs” diſcipline to gratify their paſ- 
ons ; yet virtue preſerved her natural ſuperiority, and ” 
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| who ventured to neglect, were not ſuffered” to inſult her. 
The ambition of petty accompliſiiments found its way into 
the receptacles of learning, but was obſerved to ſeize com- 


monly on thoſe who either neglected the ſciences, or could not | 


attain them; and I was therefore confirmed in the doctrines of 


my old mafter, and thought nothing worthy of my care but 


the means of gaining or imparting knowledge. 


© 


This purity of manners, and intenſeneſs of application 8 8 
y 


extended my renown, and I was applauded by thoſe whoſe 


opinion I then thought unlikely to deceive me, as a young 


man that gave uncommon hopes of future eminence. My 
performances. in time reached my native province, and my re- 


tions congratulated themſelves upon the new honours that 


were added to their family. „%%% 
1 returned home covered with academical laurels, and fraught 
with criticiſm and, philotophy. * The wit and the ſcholar excit- 
ed curiofity, and my acquamtance was ſolicited by innumera- 
dle invitations. To pleaſe will always beithe wiſh of bene- 


volence, to be admired muſt be the conſtant aim of ambition; 


and I therefore conſidered myſelf as about to receive the re- 
ward of my honeſt labours, and to find the efficacy of learn» 
ing and of m HE TT ORR 
The third day after my arrival I dined at the houſe of a 
gentleman who had ſummoned a multitude of his friends to 
the annual celebration of his wedding-day. I ſet forward with 
great exultation, and thought myſelf happy that I had an op- 


portunity of diſplaying my knowledge to ſo numerous an af- 


ſembly. I felt no ſenſe of my own inſufficiency, till going up 
ſtairs to the dining room, I heard the mingled roar of obſtre- 


perous merriment, I was however diſguſted rather than ter- 


Tified, and went forward without dejection. The whole com- 


pany roſe at my entrance; but when I ſaw fo many eyes fixed 


at once upon me, I was blaſted with à ſudden imbecility, I. 
was quelled by ſome nameleſs power which I found impoſ- 
ſible to be reſiſted. My ſight was dazzled, my cheeks glowed, 


my perceptions were confounded ; I was haraſſed by the mul- 
titude of eager falutations, and returned the common civilities 
with heſitation and impropriety; the ſenſe of my own blun- 


ders increaſed my confuſion, and before the exchange of 
ceremonies allowed me to fit down, I was ready to fink; un- 


der the oppreſſion of ſurprize; my voice grew weak, and 
my knees trembled.. © © | 


The aſſembly then reſumed their places, and 1 fat with mx 


eyes fixed upon the ground. To the queſtions of curioſity, 
or the appeals of complaiſance, I could ſeldom auſwer but with 
negative monoſyllables, or profeſſions of ignorance ; for the 
ſubjects on which they converſed were ſuch as are ſeldom dif- 


culled in books, and were therefore out of my range of knows - - 
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ledge. At length an old clergyman, who rightly - conje&ured 
the reaſon of my conciſeneſs, relieved me by ſome queſtions 
about the preſent ſtate of natural knowledge, and engaged me, 
by an appearance of doubt and oppoſition, in the explication 
and defence of the Newtonian philoſophy. „ x 
The conſciouſneſs of my own abilities rouſed me from de- 
preſſion, and long familiarity with my ſubject enabled me to 
diſcourſe with eaſe and volubility ; but however I might pleaſe 
myſelf, 1 found very little added by my demonſtrations to the 
fatis faction of the company and my antagoniſt, who knew the 
laws of converiation too well to detain their attention long upon 
an unpleaſing topick, after he had commended my acuteneſs 
and comprehenſion, diſmiſſed the controverſy, and reſigned me 
to my former infignificance and perplexity- i pohly 
Alfter dinner, I received from the ladies, who had heard that 
I was a wit, an invitation to the tea - table. I congratulated my- 
ſelf upon an opportunity to eſcape from the company, whoſe 
gaiety began to be tumultuous, and among whom ſeveral hints 
had been dropped of the uſeleſſneſs of univerſities, the folly 
of bock -learning, and the awkwardneſs of ſcholars. To the 
ladies therefore I flew, as to a refuge from clamour, inſult, and 
ruſticity; but found my heart fink as I approached their apart- | 
ment, and was again diiconcerted by the ceremonies of entrance, 
and eonfounded by the neceſſity of encountering ſo many eyes 
SR... > os | „ 
When I fat down I confidered that ſomething pretty was - 
always faid to ladies, and reſolved to recover my credit by 
ſome elegant obſervation or graceful compliment. I applied 
myſelt to the recollectien of all that I had read or heard in 
praiſe of beauty, and endeavoured to accommodate ſome claſ - 
 ticat compliment to the preſent occafion. I ſunk into pro- 
found meditation, revolved the characters of the heroines: of 
old, con deged whatever the pocts have ſung in their praiſe, 
and after having borrowed and invented, choſen and rejected a 
thouſand fentiments, which, if I had uttered them, would not 
have been underttood, I was awakened from my dream of 
learned gallantry by the fervent who diftributed the tea. 
There are not many ftuations more inceſſantly uneaſy than 
that in which the man is placed who is watching an opportunity 
to ſpeak, without courage to take it when it is offered, and 
who though be reſolves to give a ſpecimen of his ablilities, al- 
ways finds ſome reaſon or other for delaying it to the next mi- 
nute. I was aſhamed of filence, yet could find nothing to ſay 
of elegance or importance equal to my wiſhes. The ladies, 
afraid of my learning, thought themſelves not qualified to pro- 
poſe any ſubject of prattle to a man ſo famous for diſpute, and 
there was nothing on either fide but impatience and vexation. 
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In this conflict of ſfame, as I was re · aſſembling my ſeattered 
ſentiments, and reſolving to force my imagination to fome 
ſprightly ſally, had juſt found a very happy compliment, by 
too much attention to my own meditations, I ſuffered the ſaucer 
to drop from my hand The cup was bröken, the lap-dog was 
ſcalded, a brocaded petticoat was ftained; and the whole a 
ſembly was thrown into diſorder. I now confidered all hopes 
of reputation as at an end, and while they were conſoling and 
aſſiſting one another, ſtole away in filence..' :  , © © 
The miſadventures of this unhappy day are not yet at an end; 
I am afraid of meeting the meaneſt of them that triumphed 
over me in this ſtate of ſtupidity and contempt, aud feel the 
ſame terrors encroaching upon my heart at the fight of thofe 
who once impreſſed them. Shame, above any other paſſion, 
_ propagates itſelf, Before thoſe who have ſeen me confnied, 1 
can never appear without new confuſion, and the remembrance. 
of the weakneſs which I formerly diſcovered, hinders me from 
acting or ſpeaking with my natural forctce. SEA 
But is this mifery, Mr. Rambler, never to ceaſe * Have 1 
ſpent my life in ſtudy only to become the ſport of the ignorant, 
and debarred myſetit from all the common enjoyiments' of youth 
to collect ideas which muſt fleep in filence and form opinions 
which I muſt not divulge ? Inform me, dear Sir, by what means 
I may reſcue my faculties from theſe ſhackles of cowardice, hom 
I may riſe to a level with my fellow-beings, recal myſelf from 
this languor of involuntary ſubjection to the free exertion of 
my intellects, and add to the power of reaſoning the liberty of 
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———-Criticks yet contend, IE 
And of their vain diſputings find no end,—FRANCIS. | 


 FXRITICISM, though dignified from the earlieſt ages by 
8 the labours of men eminent for knowledge and ſagacity, 
and, fince the revival of polite literature, the favourite ſtudy 
of European ſcholars, has not yet attained the certainty and 
ſtability of ſcience, The rules hitherto received are ſeldom 
. N A a 2 ad drawn 
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drawn from any ſettled principle or ſelf-evident poſtulate, or 
adapted to the natural and invariable conſtitution of things; 
but will be found upon examination the arbitrary edicts of le- 
giſlators, authoriſed only by themſelves, who, out of various 
means by which the ſame end may be attained, ſelected ſuch as 
happened to occur to their own reflexion, and then, by a law _ 
which idleneſs and timidity were too willing to obey, prohibit- 
ed new experiments of wit, reſtrained fancy from the indulgence 
of her innate inclination to hazard and adventure, and con- 
demned all future flights of genius to purſue the path of the 
on 8 FF obs Jones 
This authority may be more juſtly oppoſed, as it is apparent- 
ly derived from them whom they endeavour to controul ; for we 
owe few of the rules of writing to the acuteneſs of criticks, who 
have generally no other merit than that, having read the works 
of great authors with attention, they have obſerved the arrange- 
ment of their matter, or the graces of their expreſſion, and then 
expected honour and reverence for precepts which they never 
could have invented: ſo that practice has introduced rules, ra- 
ther than rules have directed practicſcdsdee . 
For this reaſon the laws of every ſpecies of writing have been 
ſettled by the ideas of him who firſt raiſed it to reputation, with» 
out.enquiry whether his performances were not yet ſuſceptible 
of improvement. The excellencies and faults of celebrated wri- 
ters have been equally recommended to poſterity; and ſo far has 
blind reverence prevailed, that even the number of their books 
has been thought worthy of imitation. | CEE 


— 


The imagination of the firſt authors of lyrick poetry was ve- 
hement and rapid, and their knowledge various and extenſive. 
Living in an age when ſcience had been little cultivated, and- _ 
when the minds of their auditors, not being accuſtomed to accu- 
rate inſpection, were eaſily dazzled by ns ideas, they ap- 
plied themſelves to inſtruct, rather by ſhort ſentences and ſtrik- 
ing thoughts, than by regular argumentation; and finding at- 
tention more ſucceſsfully excited by ſudden ſallies and unexpect - 
ed exclamations, than by the more artful and placid beauties of 
methodical deduction, they looſed their genius to its own courſe, 
paſſed from one ſentiment to another without expreſſing the in- 
termediate ideas, and roved at large over the ideal world with 
ſuch lightneſs and agility, that their footſteps are ſcarcely to be 
fraced. : „ CCN 

From this accidental peculiarity of the ancient writers the cri- 
ticks. deduce the rules of lyrick poetry, which they have ſet free 
from all the laws by which other compoſitions are confined, and 
allow to neglect the niceties of tranſition, to ſtart into remote 
eigrefſions, and to wander without reftraint from one ſcene of 
imagery to 4nother, ee e e 
F Aber 
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A writer of later times has, by the vivacity of his effays, re- 
conciled mankind to the ſame licentiouſnels in ſhort diſſertations ; _ 
and he therefore who wants ſkill. to form a plan, or diligence to 
purſue it, needs only entitle his performance an eſſay, to acquire 
the right of heaping together the collections of half his life, 
without order, coherence, or propriety. + | ph e Me? 
In writing, as im life, faults are endured withont diſguſt when 
they are aſſociated with tranſcendent merit, and may be ſome- 
times recommended to weak judgments. by the luſtre which they 
obtain from their union with excellence; but it is the bufineis 
of thoſe who preſume to ſuperintend the taſte or morals of man- 
kind, to ſeparate deluſive combinations, and diſtinguiſh that 
which may be praiſed from that which can only be excuſed. As 
vices never promote happineſs, though when overpowered by 
more active and more numerous virtues, they cannot totally de- 
{troy it; ſo confuſion and irregularity produce no beauty though 
they cannot always obſtruct the brightneſs of genius and leaxn- 
ing. To proceed from one truth to another, and connect diſtant 
propoſitions by regular conſequences, is the great prerogative. 
of man. Independent and unconnected ſentiments flaſhing upon 
the mind in quick ſueceſſion, may, for a time, delight by their 
novelty, but they differ from ſyſtematical reaſoning, as nage notes 
from harmony, as glances of lightning from the radiance of the 
When rules are thus drawn, rather from precedents than rea- 
ſon, there is danger not only from the faults of an author, but 
from the errors of thoſe wha criticiſe his works ; fince they may 
often miſlead their pupils by falſe repreſentations, as the C i- 
ceronians of the ſixteenth century were betrayed into barbariſms 
by corrupt copies of their darling writer. 
It is eſtabliſhed at prefent, that the proemial lines of a poem, 
in which the general ſubject is propoſed, muſt be void of glitter 
and embelliſhment. ©: The firit lines of Paradiſe Lott,” fays 
Addiſon, “are perhaps as plain, ſimple, and unadorned, as any 
of the whole poem,” In aich particular the-author has con- 
formed himſelf to the example of Homer, and the precept of _ 
Horace.vů3 : 1.0. kD oTIO S007 Ty HRT. 


This obſervation ſeems to have been wade by an implicit a- 
doption of the common opinion without confideration either of 
the preceꝑt or example. Had Horace been conſulted, he would 
have been found to direct only what ſhould be compriſed in the 
propofltion, not how it ſhould be expreſſed, and to have com- 
mended Homer in oppoſition to a meaner poet, not for the gra- 
dual elevation of his diction, but the judicious expanſion of his 
plan; for diſplaying unpromiſed events, not for producing un- 
expected eee 8 

———— Speciofa dehinc miracula promit, | 
Antiphaten Scyllamque, et cum C,clope Charybdim. 


„ 
1 


But 
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But from a cloud of ſmoke he breaks to light, 
And pours his ſpecious miracles to ſight ; 7 
— Antiphates his hideous feaſt devours, CNS 
Cuarybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars—Fzaners. 


© If the exordal verſes of Homer be compared with the reft of | 


i the poem, they will not appear remark for plainneſs nor 
= mplicity, butratheg eminently adorned and illuminated, 8 —_ 
1 Arch gel por inves Moiioe. NU T pe, os dice ποο 
= Lay x0n, £741 Troins ispoy Mo pen S / ee 
Teac d driperaor id'ty dren, x) voor E 
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iq Ni los 61x67 Bobs Fepiovosn extoro | 35 
j "Hobtor* auT ap rede ageiasror ögh¹,t- N fte 
i Tov 4puily yt, ba, biyarsp Ads, £1454 k n. | 
i 1 The man for wiſdom's various artsrenown'd, 
if Long exercis'd in woes, O-muſe ! reſoun cg. 
| Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 


Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav*n-built wall, 
- »,- Wand'ring from clime to clime obſervant ftray'd, 
: | Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd, „„ 
On ſtormy ſeas, unnumber ' d toils he bore, , | 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore: 
Voain toils! their impious folly dar'd ta prey 
On herdsdevoted to the god of day: 1 
The god vindictive doom'd them never more | 
| (Ah; men unbleſb dh) to touch that natal ſhore. 
O ſnatch ſome portion of thoſe acts from fate, 
. Celeſtial muſe! and to our world relate. PoE. 


The firſt verſes of the Iliad are in like manner particularly 
ſplendid, and the propoſition of the Eueid cloſes with dignity 
| 2 magnificence not often to be found even in the poetry of 
* intent of the introduction is to raiſe expectation, and ſuſ⸗ 
pend it; ſomething therefore muſt be diſcovered and ſomething 
concealed; and the poet, while the fertility of his invention is 
yet unknown, may properly recommend himſelf by the grace 
of his language. „ V 
He e eee too much, or promiſes too little; he that 
«never irritates the intellectual appetite, or that immediately ſa- 
;tiates it, equally defeats his own purpoſe. It is neceſſary to 
the pleaſure of the reader, that the events ſhould not be anticl- 
pated ; and how then can his attention be invited, but by grate 
deur of expreſſion ? „„ 
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e Sunt packs et voces, quibus hune lenire dolorem i 
3 Poffis et magnam mor bi deponere partem.—Hox. . 4 


The raging pain, and leſſen the diſeaſe—Fazancs. 


NE E imbecility with which Verecundulus complains that. 
| the preſence of a numerous aſſembly freezes his faculties, - 
is particularly incident to the ſtudious part of mankind, whoſe | 
education neceffarily ſecludes them in their earlier years from 
mingled converſe ; till at their diſmiſſion from ſchools and aca- 
demies they plunge at once into the tumult of the world, and 
coming forth from the gloom of ſolitude, are overpowered by 
the blaze e p ↄ ↄ .. on 
It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that, as the feathers 
and ſtrength of a bird grow together, and her wings are not 
completed till ſhe be able to fly, fo ſome proportion ſhould be 
perſerved in the human kind between judgment and courage; 
the precipitation of inexperience is therefore xeftrained by ſhame, 
and we remain thackled by timidity, till we have learned to 
ſpeak and act with propriety. JJ). 
I believe few can review the days of their youth, without re- 
collecting temptations, which ſhame, rather than virtue, enabled 
them to reſiſt; and opinions which, however erroneons in their 
principles, and dangerous in their conſequences, they have 
panted'to advance at the hazard of contempt and hatred, when 
they found themſelves irreſiſtibly depreſſed by a languid anxiety, 
which ſeized them at the moment of utterance, and ſtill gathered. 
ſtrength from their endeavours to refiſt it. „%% nas 
It generally happens that aſſurance keeps an even pace with 
ability, and the fear of mifcarriage, which hinders our firſt at- 
tempts, is gradually diffipated as our ſkill advances towards cer» 
tainty of ſucceſs. That bafhfulneſs therefore which prevents 


diſgrace, that ſhort and temporary ſhame which ſecures us from. N 


the danger of laſting reproach, cannot be properly counted 
among” our Fm . we CO 
Baſhfulneſs, however it may incommode for a. moment, 
ſcarcely ever produces evils of long continuance; it may fluſh 
the cheek, flutter in the heart, deject the eyes, and enchain the 


tongue, but its miſchiefs ſoon paſſes off without remembrance. © 


It may ſometimes exclude pleaſure, but ſeldom opens any ave- 

nue to ſorrow or remorſe. „ | 1 
It is obſerved ſomewhere, that fexr Have repented of hang 
Jorborns to ſpeak, N „„ 
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To excite oppoſition, and inflame malevolence, is the un- 
happy privilege of courage made arrogant by conſciouſneſs of 
firength, No man finds in himſelf any inclination to attack or 

oppoſe him who confeſſes his ſuperiority by bluſhing in his pre- 
lence. Qualities exerted with apparent fear fulneſs, receive ap- 
- plauſe from every voice, and ſupport from every hand. Diffi- 
dience may check reſolution, and obſtruct performance, but com- 
penſates its embarraſſments by more important advantages; it 
conciliates the proud, and ſoftens the ſevere, averts envy from 
excellence, and cenſure from miſcarriage. . „ 
It may indeed happen that knowledge and virtue remain too 
long congealed by this frigorifick power, as the principles of ve- 
getation are ſometimes obſtructed by lingering froſts. He that 
enters late into a publick ſtation, though with all the abilities re- 
quiſite to the diſcharge of his duty, will find his powers at firſt 
. by a timidity which he himſelf knows to be vicious, 
and muſt ſtruggle long againſt dejection and reluctance, before 
he obtains the full command of his own attention, and adds the 
grace fulneſs of eaſe to the dignity of merit. * 
For this diſeaſe of the mind 1 know not whether any remedies 
of much efficacy can be found. To adviſe a man unaccuſtomed 
to the eyes of multitudes to mount a tribunal without perturba- 
tion, to tell him whoſe life has paſſed in the ſhades of contem- 
plation, that he muſt not be diſconcerted or perplexed in receiv- 
ing and returning the compliments of a ſplendid aſſembly, is to 
adviſe an inhabitant of Braſil or Sumatra not to ſhiver at an Eng- _ 
gliſh winter, or him who has always lived upon a plain to look _ 
Irom a precipice without emotion. It is to ſuppoſe cuſtom in- 
ſtantaneoufly controllable by reaſon, and to endeayour to com- 
e by precept that which only time and habit can be- 
8 CAC 
- He that hopes by philoſophy and contemplation alone to for- 
tify himſelf againſt that awe which all, at their firſt appearance 
on the ſtage of life, muſt feel from the ſpeQators, will at the - 
hour of need, be mocked by his refolution ; and I doubt whe- 
ther the preſervatives which Plato relates Alcibiades to have re- 
ceived from Socrates, when he was about to ſpeak in publick, 
proved ſufficient to ſecure him from the powerful faſcination. __ 
Tet as the effects of time may by art and induftry be accele- 
rated or retarded, it cannot be improper to conſider how this 
troubleſome inſtinct may be oppoſed when it exceeds its juſt pro- 
portion, and inſtead of repreſſing petulance and temerity, ſilences 
_ eloquence, and debilitates force; fince, though it cannot be 
Hhoped that anxiety ſhould be immediately diſſipated, it may be 
at leaſt ſome what abated; and the paſſions will operate with leſs | 
violence, when reaſon riſes againſt them, than while ſhe either 
Numbers in neutrality, ar, miſtaking her intereſt, lends them her 
aſſiſtance. WD Ea Ne 
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No cauſe more frequently produces baſhfulneſs than too high 


RY 


+ 


an opinion of our on importance. He that imagines an aſſem- 
bly filled with his merit, panting with expectation, and huſhed _ 
with attention, eaſily terrifies himſelf with the dread. of diſap- 
pointing them, and ſtrains his imagination in puriuit of ſome- 


thing that may vindicate the veracity of fame, and ſhew that his 
reputation was not gained by chance. He conſiders, that what 


he ſhall ſay or do will never be forgotten; that tenown or. in- 


famy are ſuſpended upon every ſyllable, and that nothing ought 


to fall from him which will not bear the teſt of time, Under 
ſuch ſolicitude, who can wonder that the mind is overwhelnted, 


and by ſtruggling with attempts above her ftrength, quickiy 


inks into languiſhment and deipondency ? 7) 


„The moſt uſeful medicines are often unpleaſing to the taſte, | 
Thoſe who are oppreſſed by their own. reputation, will perhaps 


not be comforted by hiearng that their cares are unneceſſary. 
But the truth is, that no man is much regarded by the reſt of 
the world. He that conſiders how little he dwells upon the 
condition of others, will learn how little the attention of others 
is attracted by himſelf, While we ſee multitudes paſſing before 
us, of whom perhaps not one appears to deſerve qur notice, or 


excite our ſympathy, we ſhould remember, that we likewiſe are 
loſt in the lame throng ; that the eye which happens to glance 


upon us is tarned in a moment on him that follows us, and that 


the utmoſt which we can reaſonably hope or fear, is to fill a va» _ 


cant hour with prattle, and be forgotten. 


* 
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| Beaſts of each kind their fellows ſpare 
Bear lives in amity with Bear. | 


« NME world,” ſays Locke, „ has people of all ſorts.” Ag 


: in the general hurry produced by the ſuperfluities of 
ſome and neceſſities of others, no man need ro ſtand till for want 


of employment, ſo in the innumerable gradations of ability, and 


endleſs varieties of ſtudy and inclination, no employment can be 


vacant: for want of a man qualified to diſcharge it. 


Such is probably the natural ſtate of the univerſe, but It is ſa 
much deformed by intereſt and paſſion, that the benefit of this 
adaption of men to things is not always perceived. The folly _ 
or indigence of thoſe who ſet their ſervices to ſale, inclines them 
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to boaſt of qualifications which vh y do not. poſſeſs, and attetnn 
buſineſs which they do not are” par ; and they who OE. . 


power of affigning to others the taſk of life, are ſeldom honeſt or 


ſeldom happy in their nominations, Patrons are corrupted by 
avarice, cheated by credulity,or overpowered by reſiſtleſs ſolicita- 
tion, They are ſometimes too ſtrongly influenced by honeft pre- 


Judices of friendſhip, or the prevalence of virtuous compafhan, 


For, whatever cool reaſon may direct, it is not eaſy for a man 
of tender and ſcrupulous goodneſs to overlook the immediate ef. 


. fe of his own actions, by turning his eyes upon remoter con- 


ſequences, and to do that which muſt give prefent pain, for the 
fake of obviating evil yet unfelt, or fecuring advantage in time 
to come. What is diſtant is in itſelf obſcure, and, when we 
have no wiſh to ſee it, eafily eſcapes our notice or takes ſuch a 
form as defire or imagination beſtows upon it. 
Every man might for the fame reaſon, in the multitudes that 
ſwarm about him, find ſome kindred mind with which he could 
unite in confidence and friendfhip ; yet we ſee many ſtraggling 
fingle about the world, unhappy for want of an affociate, and 
pining with the neceſſity of confining their ſentiments to their 


_ own boſoms. 5 


This inconvenience ariſes in like manner from ſtruggles of the 
will againſt the underſtanding. It is not often difficult to find a 
fuitable companion, if every man would be content with ſuch as 
he is qualified to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to forſake 
his rank, and poſt himſelf among thoſe with whom no common 


Intereſt or mutual pleaſure can ever unite him, he muſt always 


live in a ſtate of unſocial ſeparation, without tenderneſs and with- 
SUR, ET Fr oe Ge 

There are many natures which can never approach within a 
certain diſtance, and which, when any irregular motive impels 
them towards contact, ſeem to ſtart back from each other by 
ſome invincible repulſion, There are others which immediately 
cohere whenever they come into the reach of mutual attraction, 


and with very little formality of preparation mingle intimately 


as ſoon as they meet. Every man, whom either buſineſs or cu- 
rioſity has thrown at large into the world, will recollect many 
inſtances of fondneſs and diflike, which have forced themſelwes 


upon him without the intervention of his judgment; of diſpo- 
fitions to court ſome and avoid others, when he could aſſign no 


reaſon for the preference, or none adequate to the violence of 


his paſſions; of influence that ated inſtantaneouſſy upon his 
mind, and which no arguments or perſuaſions could ever over- 


"Among thoſe with whom time and intercourſe have made us 
familiar, we feel our affections divided in different proportions 


without much regard to moral or intellectual merit. Every man 
knows ſome whom he cannot induce himſelf to truſt, though he 


has 


THE RAMBELER  -; __ 


has no reaſon to ſuſpeR that they would betray him; thoſe to 
whom he cannot complain, though he never obſerved them to 
want compaſſion; thoſe in whoſe preſence he never can be gay, 
though excited by invitations to mirth and freedom; and thoſe 
from whom he cannot be content to receive inſtruction, though 
they never inſulted his ignorance by contempt or oſtentation.. 
That much regard is to be had to thoſe inſtincts of kindneſs 
and diſlike, or that reaſon ſhould blindly follow them, I am far 
from intending to inculcate, it is very certain that by iadul- 
gence we may give them ſtrength which they have not from na- 
ture, and almoſt every example of ingratitude and treachery 
proves that by obeying them we may eommit our happineſs. to 
thoſe who are very unworthy of ſo great a truſt. But it may 
deſerve to be remarked, that ſince few contend much with their 
inclinations, it is generally vain to ſolicit the good will of thoſe 
whom we perceive, thus in voluntarily alinenated from us; nei- 
ther knowledge nor virtue will reconcile antipathy, and though 
officiouſneſs may for a time be admitted, and diligence applaud- 
ed, they will at laſt be diſmiſſed with coldneſs, or diſcouraged 
by neglect. | 7 2 % PS 
"Some have indeed an occult power” of ſtealiug upon the af- 
fections, of exciting univerſal benevolence, and diſpoſing every 
heart to fondneſs and. friendſhip. But this is a felicity granted 
only to the favourites of nature. The greater part of mankind 
find a different reception from different diſpoſitions; they ſome- 
times obtain unexpected careſſes from thoſe whom they never 
flattered with uncommon regard, and ſometimes exhauſt all their 
arts of pleaſing without effect, To theſe it is neceſſary to loox 
round and attempt every breaſt in which they find virtue ſuf- 
ficient for the foundation of friendſhip ; to enter into the crowd, 
and try whom chance will offer to their notice, till they fix on 
ſome temper congenial to their own, as the magnet rolled in 
the duſt collects the fragments of its kindred metal from a thou- 
ſand particles of hn pff ðͤvv 
Every man muſt have remarked. the facility with which the 
LITE of others is ſometimes gained by thoſe to whom he new 
ver could have imparted his own.. We are by our occupations, 
education, and habits of Hfe, divided almoſt into different ſpe» - 
cies, which regard one another for the moſt part with ſcorn and 
malignity. Each of theſe claſſes of the human race has.defires, - 
fears, and converſation, vexations, and merriment, peculiar to 
itſelf ; cares which another cannot feel; pleafures' which he can» 
not partake ; and modes of expreſſing every ſenſation which he 
cannot underſtand. : That frolick which ſhakes one man with 
laughter, will convulſe another with indignation ; the ſtrain of 
Jocularity which in one place obtains treats and patronage, 
would in another be heard with indifference, and in a third with 
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Io raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others; to procure love we 
muſt pleaſe them. Ariſtotle obſerves, that old men do nat rea - 
dily form friendſhips, becauſe they are not eafily ſuſceptible of 
pleaſure. He that can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant 

hour, or partake with equal guſt the favourite amuſement, he 
whoſe mind is employed on the ſame objects, and who there. 
fore never haraſſes the underſtanding with unaccuſtomed ideas, 
will be welcomed with ardour, and left with regrets unleſs he 
deſtroys thoſe recommendations by faults with which peace and 
ſecurity cannot confiſt. e , Jo 
It were happy if, in forming ee, ede could concur _ 
with pleaſure; but the greateſt part of human gratifications ap- 
proach ſo nearly to vice, that fes who make the delight of others 
their rule of conduct, can avoid difingenuous compliances; yet 
certainly he that ſuffers himſelf to be driven or allured from 
virtue, miſtakes his own intereſt, fince he gains ſuccour by 
means, for which his friend, if ever he becomes wiſe, muſt ſcorn 
him, and for which at laſt he muſt ſcorn himſelf, , 
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Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, „% or Wu 
Like them man flouriſhes, like them decays. 


MR. RAMBLER, 
JJ re Oe E 
| yo have formerly obſerved that curiofity often terminates 
in barren knowledge, and that the mind is prompted to 
ſtudy and enquiry rather by the uneaſineſs of ignorance, than the 
hope of profit. Nothing can be of leſs importance to any pre- 
ſent intereſt than the fortune of theſe who have been long loſt 
in the grave, and from whom nothing can be hoped or feared. 
Yet to rouſe the zeal of a true antiquary, little more is neceſſary 
than to mention a name which mankind have conſpired to forget; 
he will make his way to remote ſcenes of action through obſcu- 
rity and contradiction, as Tully fought amidſt buſhes and. 
brambles the tomb of Archimedes. | 5 . 
It is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him that gathers the 
produce, or receives the rent of an eſtate, to know through what 
= families the land has paſſed, who is regiſtered in the Conque- 
= ror's ſurvey as its poſſeſſor, how often it has been forfeited by 
treaſon, or how often ſold by prodigality, The power or wealtlr 
3 | $a ; 6 
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of the preſent inhabitants of a country cannot be much increaſed 
by an enquiry after the names of thoſe barbarians, who deſtrey- 
ed one another twenty centuries ago, in conteſts for the ſhelter _ 
of woods or convenience of paſturage. Vet we ſee that no man 
can be at reſt in the enjoyment of a new purchaſe till he has 

learned the hiſtory of his grounds from the ancient inhabitants 
of the pariſh, and that no nation omits to record the actions of 
their anceſtors, however bloody, ſavage, and rapacious. 
The ſame diſpoſition, as different opportunities call it forth, 
diſcovers itſelf in great or little things. I have always thought 
it unworthy of a wiſe man to ſlumber in total inactivity, onl 
becauſe he happens to have no employment equal to his ambi- 
tion or genius: it is therefore my cuſtom to apply my attention 
to the objects before me, and as I cannot think any place wholly 


unworthy of notice that affords a habitation to a man of letters, 


I have collected the hiſtory and antiquities of the ſeveral gat» 
rets in which I have reſided. OY oe pg on On 


— 


Many of theſe narratives my induſtry has been able to extend 
to a conſiderable length; but the woman with whom I now 
lodge has lived only eighteen months in the houſe, and can 
give no account of its ancient revolutions ; the 2 having, 
at her entrance, obliterated, by his white-waſh, all the ſmoky 


” memorials which former tenants had left upon the cieling, and 


perhaps drawn the veil of oblivion over politicians, philoſophers, 
and poets. 8 RE or ge ts 
When I firſt cheapened my lodgings, the landlady told me, 
that ſhe hoped I was not an author, for the lodgers on the firſt - 
floor had ſtipulated that the upper rooms ſhould not be occu- 
pied by a noiſy trade. I — readily promiſed to give no dif- 
turbance to her family, and ſoon diſpatched a bargain on the 
uſual terms. EFV 5 
I had not flept many nights in my new apartment before I 
began to enquire after my predeceſſors, and found my landlady, 
whoſe imagination 1s filled chiefly with her own affairs, very + 
ready to give me information.” „ 
Curioſity, like all other defires, produces pain as well as plea- 
ſure. Before ſhe began her narrative, I had heated my head 
with expectations of adventures and diſcoveries, of elegance in 
diſguiſe, and learning in diſtreſs ; and was ſomewhat mortified 
when I heard that the firſt tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing 
was remembered but that he complained of his room for want 
of light; and after having lodged in it a month, and paid only 
2 week's rent, pawned a piece of cloth, which he was truſted to 
ext 5 | cut 
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cut out, and was forced to make a precipitate retreat from this 
L ing bo Ec os 27 
The next was a young woman newly arrived from the coun- 


* 


try, who lived for five weeks with great regularity, and became 
by frequent treats very much the favourite of the family, but 
dt laſt received viſits ſo frequently from a couſin in Cheapfide, 
that ſhe brought the reputation of Pe houſe into danger, and 
Was therefore diſmiſſed with good advice. 
The room then ſtood empty for a fortnight; my landlady 
began to think that ſhe had judged: hardly, and often wiſhed for 
Juch another lodger. At laſt an elderly man of a grave aſpect 
xead the bill, and bargained for the room at the very firſt price 
that was aſked. He lived in cloſe retirement, ſeldom went out 
Till evening, and then returned early, ſometimes cheerful, and 
at other times dejected. It was remarkable, that whatever he 
Purchaſed, he never had ſmall money in his pocket ; and though 
cool and temperate on other occaſions, was always vehement 
and ftormy till he received his change. He paid his rent with 
great exactneſs, and ſeldom failed once a week to requite my 
Jandlady's civility with a ſupper. At laſt, ſuch is the fate of 
human felicity, the houſe was alarmed at 'midiiight by the con- 
ſable, who demanded to ſearch the garrets. My landlady af- 
ſuring him that he had miſtaken the door, conducted him up 
ſtairs, where he found the tools of a coiner; but the tenant had 
crawled along the roof to an empty houſe, and eſcaped ; much 
to the joy of my landlady, who declares him a very honeſt 
man, and wonders why any body ſhould be hanged for making 
money when ſuch numbers are in want of it. She however 
confeſſes that ſhe ſhall for the future always queſtion the cha- 
racter of thoſe who take her garret without beating down the 
Ice, FFF OOO ng %ͤö§ö·ð.ꝛ;.ꝛ ns 
The bill was then placed again in the wiadow, and the poor 
woman was teazed for ſeven weeks by innumerable paſſengers, 
who obliged her to climb with them every hour up five ſtories, 
and then difliked the proſpect, hated. the noiſe of a publick 
Atrreet, thought the ſtairs narrow, objected to a low cieling, re- 
quired the walls to be hung with freſh paper, aſked queſtions 
about the neighbourhood, could not think of living ſo far from 
their acquaintance, wihed the windows had looked to the ſouth _ 
rather than the weſt, and told how the door and chimney; might 
have been better diſpoſed, bid her half the price that ſhe 
* aſked, or promiſed to give her earneſt the next day, and came 


* 


TT., I nn re 
At laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſhed waiſtcoat, deſired 

to ſee the garret, and when he had ſtipulated for two long 
ſhelves, and a large table, hired it at a low rate. When the af- 
fair was completed, he looked round him with great ſatisfac- 
tion, and repeated ſome words which the woman 1 wear | 


o 
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gerſtand. In two days he brought a great box of books, took 
poſſeſſion of his room, and lived very inoffenſively, except that 
4 frequently diſturbed the inhabitants of the next floor by un- 
ſeaſonable noiſes. He was generally in bed at noon, but from 
evening to midnight he ſometimes talked aloud with great vehe- 
mence, ſometimes ſtamped as in rage, ſometimes t ew down 
his poker, then clattered his chairs, then fat down in deep 
thought, and again burſt out into loud vociferations ; ſore 
times he would figh as oppreſſed with miſery, and ſorpetimes 
ſhake with convulſive laughter. When he encountered any of 
the family, he gave way or bowed, but rarely ſpoke, except that 
as he went up ſtairs he often repeated © 


s voprart Spare vali, 1 
—. v IN 


Hard words, to which his neighbours liſtened fo often, that the 
learned them without underſtanding them. What was his. em- b 
ployment ſhe did not venture to aſk him, but at, laſt heard a 
printer's boy enquire for the autor. 
My landlady was very often adviſed to beware of this ſtrange 
man, who, though he was quiet for the preſent, might perhaps _ 
become outrageous in the hot menths ; but. as ſhe was punce Þ 
tually paid, ſhe could not find any ſufficient reaſon for diſmiſfing 
him, till one night he convinced her, by ſetting fire to his cur= 
tains, that it was not ſafe to have an author for her inmate. 
She had then for fix weeks a ſucceſſion of tenants, who left 
the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of paying their rent, formed 
at their landlady. At laſt ſhe took in two ſiſters, one of whom 
had ſpent her little fortune in procuring remedies for a linger- 
ing diſeaſe, and was now ſupported and attended by the other x 
ſhe climbed with . difficulty to the apartment, where ſhe lan- 
guiſhed eight weeks without impatience, or lamentation, except 
tor the expence and fatigue which her ſiſter ſuffered, and then 
calmly and contented]y expired. The fiſter followed her to 
the grave, paid the few debts which they had contracted, wiped 
away the tears of uſeleſs ſorrow, and returning to the buſineſs _ | 
of common life, reſigned to me the vacant habitation... © - | 
Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which have happened in . 
the narrow ſpace where my preſent. fortune has fixed my reſt. 
dence. | So true it is that amuſement and inſtruction are al- 
ways at hand for thoſe who have {kill and willingneſs to find 


them; and ſo juſt is the obſervation of Juvenal, that a fingle 
houſe will ſhew what is done or ſuffered in the world. 


- * # 
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Orbus es, et locuples, et bruto conſule natus, 
| 1 Eſſe tibi veras credis amicitias? 5 „ | 
5 © "Suit vers, ſed quas juvenis, quas pauper habebas 
: QQuis novus eſt, mortem diligit ille tuam. Mar. 
"What! old, and rich, and childleſs too, 4 =; 
And yet believe your friends are true? 
Truth might perhaps to thoſe belong, 
To thoſe who lov'd you poor and young; -- 
But, truſt me, for the new you have, | 25 
They'll love you dearly——in your grave. F. Lew1s: 1 5 
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k of the complaints uttered by Milton's Sampſon, in the 
| anguiſh of blindneſs, is, that he ſhall paſs his life under 
the direction of others z that he cannot regulate his conduct by , 
his own knowledge, but muſt lie at the mercy of thoſe who un- 
dertake to guide him. 465 *„ÿs 
There is no ſtate more contrary to the dignity of wiſdom than 
rpetual and unlimited dependence, in which the underſtanding 
ies uſeleſs, and every motion is received from external impulſe. 
Reaſon is the great diſtinction of human nature, the faculty by 
which we approach to ſome degree of aſſociation with celeſtial 
intelligences; but as the excellence of every power appears onlx 
in its operations, not to have reaſon, and to have it uſeleſs and 
unemployed, 1s nearly the ſame, „ I. 
Such is the weakneſs of man, that the eſſence of things is 
ſeldom ſo much regarded as external and accidental appendages. 
A ſmall variation of trifling circumſtances, a flight change of 
form by an artificial dreſs, or a caſual difference of appearance, _ 
by a new light and fituation, will conciliate affection or excite _ 
abhorrence, and determine us to purſue. or to avoid. Every 
man conſiders a neceſſity of compliance with any will but his 
own, as the loweſt ſtate of ignominy and meanneſs; few are ſo 
far loſt in cowardice or negligence, as not to rouſe at the firſt 
- inſult of tyranny, and exert all their force againſt him who 
4 .uſurps their property, or invades any privilege of ſpeech or 
9 action. Yet we ice often thoſe who never wanted ſpirit to repel 
. encroachment or oppoſe violence, at laſt, by a gradual relaxa- 
5 tion of vigilance, delivering up, without capitulation, the fortreſs _ 
which they defended againſt aſſault, and laying down unbidden 
the weapons which they graſped the harder for every attempt 


wiſdom often refign themſelves to voluntary pupillage, and 
ſuffer their lives to be modelled by officious ignorance, and their 
. choice to be regulated by preſumptuous ſtupidity, 3 


* 
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to wreſt them from their hands. Men eminent for ſpirit and 
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This unrefiſting acquieſcence in the d 
may be the conſequence of application to ſome ſtudy remote 
from the beaten track of life, ſome employment which:does not 
allow leifure for ſufficient inſpection of thoſe: petty affairs by 
which nature has decreed a great part of our duration to be 
filled. To a mind thus withdrawn from common objects, it is 
more eligible to repoſe on the prudence of another, than to be 
expoſed every moment to {light interruptions, The ſubmiſſion 
which ſuch confidence requires, is paid without pain, becauſe it 
implies no confeſſion of inferiority. The buſineſs from which 
we withdraw our cognizance, is not above our abilities, but be- 
low our notice. We pleaſe our pride with the effects of our 
influence thus weakly exerted, and fancy ourſelves placed in a 
higher orb, from which we regulate ſubordinate agents by a 
flight and diſtant ſuperintendence. But whatever yanity or ah- 
ſtraction may ſuggeſt, no man can ſafely do that by others which 
might be done by himſelf; he that indulges negligence will 
quickly become ignorant of his own affairs ; and he that truſts 
without reſerve will at laſt be deceived. : 
It is however impoſſible but that, as the attention tends. 
ſtrongly towards one thing, it muſt retire from another; and he that 
omits the care of domeſtick buſineſs, becauſe he is engrofled by 
enquiries of more importance to mankind, has at leaſt the merit 
of ſuffering in a good cauſe. But there are many whocan plead 
no ſuch extenuation of their folly ;. who ſhake off the burthen 
of their ſtation, not that they may ſoar with leſs mcumbrance to 
the heights of knowledge or virtue, but that they may loiter at. 
eaſe and ſleep in quiet; and who ſelect for friendſhip and con- 
ſidence not the faithful and the virtuous, but the ſoft, the civil, 
and compliant. Pn oỹk 
This openneſs to flattery is the common diſgrace of declin- 
ing life. When men feel weakneſs increaſing on them, they 
naturally defire to reſt from the ſtruggles of contradiction, the 
fatigue of reaſoning, the anxiety of eireumſpection; when they 
are hourly tormented with pains and diſeaſes," they are unable 
to bear any new diſturbance, and confider all oppoſition as an 
addition to miſery, of which they feel already more than they 
ean patiently endure. Thus deſirous of peace, and thus fear- 
ful of pain, the old man ſeldom enquires after any other qua- 
lities in thoſe whom he careſſes, than quickneſs in conjecturing 
his defires, activity in ſupplying his wants, dexterity: in inter- 
cepting complaints before they approach near enough to dit» 
turb him, flexibility to his preſent humour, ſubmiſſion to haſty 
petulance, and attention to weariſome narrations. By thele arts 
alone many have been able to defeat the claims of kindred and 
of merit, aud to enrich themſelves with preſents and legacies. 
Thraſybulus inherited a large fortune, and augmented it hy 
the revenues of ſeveral lucrative employ ments, which he di- 
"Toth. GC f i charged 
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charged with honour and dexterity. He was at laſt wiſe enough 


„ 


* 


to conſider, that life ſnould not be devoted wholly to accumu- 
lation, and therefore retiring to his eſtate, applied himſelf to the 
education of his children, and the cultivation of domeſtie hap- 
pineſs. 8 TTC 5 5 


g - 8 
8 * 


He paſſed ſeveral years in this pleaſing amuſement, and ſaw 
his care amply recompenſed: his rs Apes were celebrated for 


' modeſty and elegance, and his ſons for learning, prudence, and 
ſpirit. In time the eagerneſs with which the neighbouring 
gentlemen courted his alliance, obliged him to reſign his daugh- 


ters to other families; the vivacity and curioſity of his ſons hur- 


ried them out of rural privacy into the open world, from whence 


they had not ſoon an inclination to return. This however he 


had always hoped; he pleaſed -himſelf with the fucceſs of his 


ſchemes, and felt no inconvenience from ſolitude till an apo- 


plexy deprived him of his wife. 


Thraſybulus had now no companion; and the maladies of 
increaſing years having taken from him much of the power of 


procuring amuſement for himſelf, he thought it neceſſary to 


: procure lome inferior friend who might eaſe him of his eceno- 
mical ſolicitudes, and divert him by cheerful converſation. - AH 


theſe qualities he ſoon recollected in Vafer, a clerk in one of 


the offices over which he had formerly preſided. Vater was in- 


vited to viſit his old patron, and being by his ſtation acquainted 
with the preſent modes of life, and by conſtant practice dex- 
trous in buſineſs, entertained him with ſo many novelties, and 


ſio readily diſentangled his affairs, that he was deſired to refign 


his clerkſhip, and accept a liberal ſalary in the houſe of Thra- 
ſybulus. 5 ; 55 | Es 


verſed in the arts by which favour is obtained, and could with- 


out repugnance or hefitation accommodate himſelf to every ca- 
price, and echo every opinion. He never doubted: but tobe 
convinced, nor attempted oppoſition but to flatter Thraſybulus 
with the pleaſure of a victory. By this practice he found his 
way into his patron's heart, and having firſt made himſelf 


agreeable, ſoon became important His inſidious diligence, by 
which the lazineſs of age was gratified, engroſſed the manage- 


ment of affairs; and his petty offices of civility, and occafional 


interceſſions, perſuaded the tenants to conſider him as their 
friend ard: benefactor, and to entreat his enforcement of their 


repreſentations of hard years, and his countenance to petitions 
. . big op GH e 


Thraſybülus had now banquete on flattery, til he could no 
longer bear the harſhneſs of remonſtrance, or the inſipidity o 


truth. All contrariety to his own opinion ſhocked him like a 
violation of ſome natural right, and all recommendation of his 
affairs to his own inſpection was dreaded by him as a/fuinmons * 


z $0 


Vater having always lived in a ſtate of dependance, was well 
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jo torture. His children were alarmed by the ſudden riches of 
Vafer, but their complaints were heard by their father with im- 
patience, as the reſult of a; conſpiracy againſt his quiet, and A 
deſign to condemn him, for their own advantage, to, groan out 
his laſt Hours in perplexity ahd drudgery. The daughters res 
tired with tears in their eyes, but the fon continued his impor- 
tunities till he found his inheritance hazarded by his obſtinacy. 
Vafer triumphed over all their efforts, and continuing to con- 
firm himſelf in authority, at the death of his maſter purchaſed 
an eſtate, and bade defiance to enquiry and juſt ice. 
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Deſpice; vive tibi nam moriere tibi. SENECA; 
Bow to no patron's inſolence; reaaallxʒeo 
5 1 + N o . "op - . 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. F. Lewis. 
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A, TONE of the cruelties exerciſed by wealth and power upon 
4 N indigence and dependance is more Miſchievous in its 
conſequences, or more frequently. practiſed with wanton negli- 
gence, than tha encouragement of expectations which are never 
to be gratified, and the elation and depreſſion of the heart by 
needles viciſſitudes of hope aud diſappointment. 
Every man is rich or poor, according to the proportion be- 
tween his defires and enjoyments; any enlargement of withes is 
therefore equally deſtructive to happineſs. with the diminution of 
poſſeſſion; and he that teaches: another to long for what he 
never ſhall obtain, is no leſs. an enemy to his quiet, than if he 


had robbed him of part of his patrimony. 5 
But repreſentations thus refined exhibit no adequate idea of 

the guilt of pretended. friendſhip; of artifices by which fol- 

lowers are attracted only to decorate the retinue of pomp, ang 

{well the ſhout of popularity, and to be diſmiſſed with contempt 

and ignominy, when their leader has ſucceeded or miſcarried, 

when he is fick of ſhow, and weary of noiſe. While-a man, infa- 

tuated with the promiſes of greatneſs, waſtes his hours and days 

in attendance and ſolicitation, the. honeſt opportunities of im- 

proving his condition paſs by without his notice; he neglects to 

_ cultivate his own. barren ſoil, becauſe he expects every moment 

to be placed in regions of ſpontaneous fertility ; and is ſeldom ex 

rouſed from his deluſion, but by the gripe of diſtreis which he 

cannot reſiſt, and the ſenſe of evils which cannot be COR, 
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The puniſhment of Tantalus in the infernal regions affords 4 


GK „ „ „ „ 


obtain the ſame diſtinction in every other place, and determined 


Juſt image of hungry ſervility, flattered with the approach 


of advantage, doomed to loſe it before it comes into his reach, 


always within a few days of felicity; and always finking back to 
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I ſaw,” ſays Homer's Ulyſſes, © the fevere puniſhment of Tan- 
talus. In a lake whoſe waters approached to his lips, he ſtood 
burning with thirſt, without the power to drink. Whenever 
he inclined his head to the ſtream, ſome deity commanded it 
to be dry, and the dark earth appeared at his feet, Around 
him lofty trees ſpread their fruits to view; the pear, the po- 
* megranate, and the apple, the green olive, and the tuſcious 
© fig, quivered before him, which, whenever he extended his 
© hand to ſeize them, were ſnatched by the winds into elouds 
and obſcurity.” | CHILE nt On 8 | 
This image of miſery was perhaps originally ſuggeſted to ſome 
poet by the conduct of his patron, by the daily contemplation 


of ſplendor Which he never muſt partake, by fruitleſs attempts 


to catch #t ittterdicted happineſs, and by the ſudden evaneſcence 
of his reward, when he thought his labours almoſt at an end. 
To groan wirft poverty, when all about him was opulence, riot, 
and ſuperflyity, and to find the favours which he had long been 
encouraged to hope, and had long endeavoured to deſerve, 
ſquandered at laſt on nameleſs ignorance, was to thirſt with 
Water flowing before him, and to fee the fruits to which his 


hunger was haftening, ſcattered by the wind. Nor can my cor- 


% whatever he may have ſuffered, expreſs with more 
juſtneſs or force the vexations of dependance. e 


f | TO THE RAMBLER.. 

F 5 3% : 
] Am one of thoſe mortals who have been courted and envied as 
the favourites of the great. Having often gained the prize 
of compoſition at the univerſity, I began to hope that I ſhould 


to 
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to forſake the profeſſion to which I was deſtined by my parents, 
and in which the intereſt of my family would have procured me 
a very advantageous ſettlement, -The pride of wit fluttered in 
my heart; and when I prepared to leave the college, nothing 


entered my imagination but honeurs, careſſes, and rewards, - 


riches without labour; and luxury without expence. — 
I however delayed my departure for a time, to finiſh the per- 


formance by which I was to draw the firit notice of mankind _ 


upon me. When it was completed, I hurried to London, and 
confidered every moment that paſſed before its publication as 
loſt in a kind of neutral exiſtenee, and cut off from the golden 
hours of happineſs and fame. The piece was at laſt printed and 
diſſeminated by a rapid ſale; I wandered from one place of 
concourſe to another, feaſted from morning to-night on the re- 
petition of my own praiſes, and enjoyed the various conjectures 
of criticks, the miſtaken candour of my friends, and the inipo- 
tent malice of my enemies. Some had read the manuſeript, 


and rectified its inaccuracies ; others had ſeen it in a ſtate ſo 


imperfect, that they could not forbear to wonder at its preſent 
excellence; ſome had converſed with the author at the coftee- 
houſe; and others gave hints that they had lent him money. 

I knew that tio performante ts ſo favourably read as that of a 
writer who ſuppreſſes his name, and therefore reſolved to re- 
main concealed, till thoſe by whom literary reputation is eſta- 
bliſhed had given their ſuffrages too publickly to retract them. 


At length my bookſeller informed me that Aurantius, the 
ſtanding patron of merit, had feat enquirics after me, and in- 


vited me to his acquaintance. | 1 et 
Ihe time which I had long expected was now arrived. IL 
went to Aurantius with a beating heart, for I looked upon our 


interview as the critical moment of my deſtiny. I was received 


with civilities, which my academick rudeneſs made me unable to 
repay ; but when I had recovered from my confufton, I pro- 


ſecuted the converſation with ſuch livelineſs and propriety, that 
I confirmed my new friend in his eſteem of my abilities, and 


was diſmiſſed with the utmoſt ardour of profeſſion, and raptures 
of fondneſs. _ TP ”— . 5 EY) 

1 was ſoon ſummoned to dine with Aurantius, who had af- 
ſembled the moſt judicious of his friends to partake of the en- 
tertainment. Again I exerted my powers of fentiment and ex- 


preſſion, and again found every eye ſparkling with delight, ane 


every tongue ſilent with attention. I now became familiar at 
the table of Aurantins, but could never, in his moſt private or 
jocuad hours, obtain more from him than general declarations 
of eſteem, or endearments of tenderneſs, which included no par- 
ticular promiſe, and therefore conferred no claim. This frigid 
reſerve ſomewhat diſguſted me; and when he complained of 
three days abſence, I took care to inform him with how much 

e | | importunity 


| . ef 
6; nr en 
importutity of kindneſs I had been detained by his rica 


Aurantius now conſi dered his honour as endangered by the 
deſertion of a wit; and leſt I ſhould have an inelination to 
wander, told me that I could never find a friend more conſtant 
or zealous than himſelf; that indeed he had made no promiſes, 
becauſe he hoped: to ſurpriſe me with advancement, but had _ 
been filently promoting my intereſt, and ſhould continue his 
good offices, unleſs he found the kindneſs of others more de- 

%%% cc ĩ “. anon” 
If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your philoſophy 
within the attraction of greatneſs, you know the force of ſuch 
language introduced with a ſmile of gracious tenderneſs, and 
impreſſed at the concluſion with an air of ſolemn ſincerity. 
From that inſtant I gave myſelf up wholly to Aurantius; and 
as he immediately reſumed his former gaiety, expected every 
morning a ſummons to ſome employment of dignity and profit. 
One month ſucceeded another, and in defiance of appearances: 
I ſtill fancied myſelf nearer to my wiſhes, and continued to 
dream of ſucceſs, and wake to diſappointment. At laſt the 
failure of my little fortune compelied me to abate the finery 
. which I hitherto thought neceſſary to the company with whom 
I aſſociated, and the rank to which I ſnould be ratfeds Auran⸗ 
tius, from the moment in which he diſcovered my poverty, con- 
ſidered me as fully in his power, and afterwards rather per- 
mitted my attendance than invited it; thought himſelf at li“ 
berty to refuſe my viſits whenever he had other amuſements 
within reach, and often ſuffered e to wait, without: pre- 

_ tending any neceſſary buſineſs, When I was admitted to his 
table, if any man of rank equal to his own was preſent, he took 

. occaſion to mention my writings, and commend my ingenuity, 

by which he intended to apologize for the confuſion of diſtinc- 
tions, and the improper aſſortment of his company; and often 
called upon me to entertain his friends with my productions, as 
a ſportſman delights the ſquires of his neighbourhood with the 
curvets of his horſe, or the obedience of his ſpaniels. 5 
To complete my mortification, it was his practice to impoſe 
aſks upon me, by requiring me to write upon ſuch ſubjects as 
he thought ſuſceptible of ornament and illuſtration. With theſe 
extorted performances he was little ſatisfied, becauſe he rarely 
found in them the ideas which his own imagination had ſuggeſt- 
ed, and which he therefore thought more natural than mine. 
When the pale of ceremony is broken, rudeneſs and inſult 


£ 


1 ſoon enter the breach. He now found that he might ſafely ha- 
| 5 raſs me with vexation, that he had fixed the ſhackles. of pa- 
1 tronage upon me, and that I could neither refiſt him nor eſcape. 
wo At laſt, in the eighth year of my ſervitude, when the clamour of 
15 5 creditors was vehement, and my neceſſity known to be extreme, 
bs | og 7 hs 
| Ws 8 7 
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he Ck me 2 final office ; but. hinted: his expeRation that I 
ſhould. marry..a young Woman: with whom he dad been ac- 
quamnted. 

I was not ſo far deprafied by my calamities as-to- canta with. 
his propoſal; but knowing that complaints and expoſtulations 
INT but gratify his inſolence, I turned away with that con- 
tempt with which I ſhall never want ſpirit to treat the wretch 
who can outgo the guilt of a robber without the temptation. of 
bis profit, and who lures the credulous and chonghtleſs to 

maintain the ſhow. of his levee, and the mirth of fs table, at 
the erte of honour, happineſs, and life. | 
| | Tam, Sir, * 18 
LIBERALIS. | F 
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Gaurus pretends to Cato's fame; 75 ” 
And proves——by Cato's vice, his claim. 85 


Disrixcrior is 5-66 ee to ds pride ofa man, ©. that a 


| great part of the pain and, pleaſure of life ariſes. from the 
gratification, or diſappointment of, an inceſſant with for ſuperio- 
rity, from the ſucceſs or miſcarriage. of ſecret competitions, 
from victories and defeats, of which, though they appear to 


us of great importance, in reality none are conſcious ergeht 


ourſelves. 
Proportionate to the prevalence of this lang: of only is the 


variety of means by which its attainment is attempted. Every 


man, however hopeleſs his pretenſions may appear to all but | 


himſelf, has ſome project by whieh he hopes to riſe to reputa- 


tion; ſome art by which he imagines that the notice of the 


world will be attracted ; ſome quality, good or bad, which 
diſcriminates him from the common herd of mortals, and by 


which others may be perſuaded to love, or compelled to fear 


him. The aſcents .of honour, however ſteep, never appear in- 
acceſſible ; he that deſpairs to ſcaſe the precipices by which va- 


lour and learning haye conducted their favourites, diſcovers . 


ſome by-path, or eafier acclivity, which, thongh it cannot bring 
him to the ſummit, will yet enable him to overlook thoſe with 
whom he is now contending for eminence; and we ſeldom re- 
quire more to the happineis of the preſent n than toi furs 


pals him that ſtands next befor i 5h 710 ro” 
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As the greater part of human kind ſpeak and act wholly by 
ünmitation, moſt of thoſe who aſpire to honour and applauſe pro- 
poſe to themſelves ſome example which ſerves as the model of 
their conduct, and the limit of their hopes. Almoſt every man, 


relation only by finulitude of deformity, :. | : 


\ 


if cloſely- examined, will be found to have enliſted himſelf under 
ſome leader whom he expects to conduct him to renown ; to 
have ſome hero or other, living or dead, in his view, whoſe cha» 
racter he endeayours to aſſume, and whoſe performances he la» 
bours to equal. J Bc I, 
When the original is well choſen and judicionfly copied, the 
imitator often arrives at excellence, which he' could never have 
attained without direction; for few are forined with abilities to 


diſcover new poſſibilities of excellence,, and to diſtinguiſh theme | 
| ſelves by means never tried before. „„ 


But folly and idleneſs often contrive to gratify pride at 


cheaper rate: not e pu which are moſt illuſtrious, but 
thoſe which are of eaſieſt attainment, are ſelected for imitation; 


and the honours and rewards which publick gratitude has paid 


to:the benefactars of mankind, are expected by wretches who 
can only imitate them in their vices and defects, or adopt ſome 
petty fingularities, of which thaſe from whom they are bor. 
rowed were ſecretly aſhamed, >  _ 3 

No man riſes to ſuch a height as to become conſpicuous, but 
he is on one ſide cenſured by undiſcerning malice, which re- 
ptoaches him for his beſt actions, and flanders his apparent 
and inconteſtable excellencies; and idolized on the other 
by ignorant admiration, which exalts his faults and follies into 


virtues. It may be obſerved, that he by whoſe intimacy his 
"acquaintances imagine themſelves dignified, generally diffuſes 


among them his mien and his habits ; and indeed without more 
vigilance than is generally applied to the regulation of the 
minuter parts of behaviour, it is not eaſy, when we converſe 


much with one whoſe general character excites our veneration, 


to eſcape all contagion of his peculiarities, even when we de 
not deliberately think them worthy of our notice, and when they 
would have excited laughter or diſguſt had they not been pro- 
tected by their alliance to nobler qualities, and accidentally con- 
ſorted with knowledge or with virtue, . 
The faults of a man loved or honoured, ſometimes ſteals fe- 
eretly and imperceptibly upon the wiſe and virtuous, but by in- 
judicious fondneis or thoughtleſs vanity are adopted with de- 
fign. There is ſcarce any failing of mind or body, any error 
of opinion, or depravity of practice, which, inſtead of pro- 
ducing ſhame and diſcontent, its natural effects, has not at one 
time or other gladdened vanity with the hopes of praiſe, and 
been diſplayed with oftentatious induſtry by thoſe who ſought. 
kindred minds -among the wits or heroes, and could prove their 
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Ia conſequence of this perverſe ambition, every habit which 
reaſon condemns may be indulged and avowed, When a man 
is upbraided with his faults, he may indeed be pardoned it he 
endeavours to run for ſhelter to ſome celebrated name ; but it 
is not to be ſuffered that, from the retreats to which he fled 
from infamy, he ſhould iſſue again with the confidence of con- 
queſts, and call upon mankind: for praiſe. Yet we ſee men 
that waſte their patrimony in luxury, deſtroy their health with 
debauchery and enervate their minds with idleneſs, becauſe there 
have been ſonie whom luxury never could fink into contempt, 
nor idleneſs hinder from the praife of genius | 

This general inclination of mankind to copy characters in the 
groſs, and the force which the recommendation of illuſtrious 
examples adds to the allurements of vice, ought to be confi- 
dered by all whoſe character excludes them from the ſhades of. 
ſecrecy, as incitements to ſcrupulous caution and univerſal pu- 
rity of manners. No man, however enſlaved to his appetites, 
or hurried by his paſſions, can, while he preſerves his intellects 
unimpaired, pleaſe himſelf with promoting the corruption of 
others, He whoſe merit has enlarged his influence, would 
ſurely wiſh to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Vet ſuch 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he ſuffers himſelf to 
indulge any favourite fault, that they who have no hope to 
reach his excellence will catch at his failings, and his virtues 
will be cited to juſtify the copiers of his vices. | 

It is particularly the duty of thoſe who conſign illuſtrious 
names to poſterity, to take ,eare-leſt their readers be miſled 
ambiguous examples, That writer may be juſtly condemned 
as an emeny to goodneſs, who ſuffers fondneſs or intereſt to 
confound right with wrong, or to ſhelter the faults which even 
the wiſeſt and the beſt have committed from that ignominy. 
which guilt ought always to ſuffer, and with which it ſhould be 
more deeply ſhgmatized when dignified by its neighbourhood - 
to uncommon worth, fince we ſhall be in danger of beholding - 
it without abhorrence, unleſs its turpitude be laid open, and 
the eye ſecured from the deception of ſurrounding ſplendours - 
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Young was I once and poor, now rich and old; 
A harder caſe than mine was never told; 
s Bleſt with the pow'r to uſe them—T had none; 
Loaded with riches now, the you r is gone F. Lewrs... 


TO THE RAMBLER» 
SIR, 


1 moderating deſi re, exert all the power of their eloquence 
to ſhew that happineſs is not the lot of man, and have by many 
arguments and examples proved the inſtability of every condi- 


tion by which envy or ambition are excited. They have ſet 


before our eyes all the calamities to which we are expoſed from 


the frailty of nature, the influence of accident, or the ſtrata- 
gems of malice; they have terrified greatneſs with conſpiracies, 


_ * with anxieties, wit with criticiſm, and beauty with 
- UHCAICs 
All the force of reaſon, and all the charnis of language, are 
indeed neceſſary to ſupport poſitions which every man hears 
with a wiſh to confute them. Truth finds an eaſy entrance 
_ the mind when fhe is introduced by defire, and attended by 
fure ; but when 'fhe intrudes uncalled, and brings only 
ar and ſorrow in her train, the paſſes of the intellect are bar- 
boy) againſt her by prejudice and paſſion ; if ſhe ſometimes 
Forces her way by the batteries of argument, fhe ſeldom” long 


keeps poſſeſſion of her conqueſts, but is ejected by ſome fa- 


voured enemy, or at beſt obtains only a nominal een, 
without influence and without authority. 

That lite js ſhort we are all convinced, and PR ſuffer not that 
conviction to repreſs our projects or limit our expectations; 
that life is miſerable we all feel, and yet we believe that the 
time is near when we ſhall feel it no longer. But to hope hap- 

ineſs and immortality is equally vain. Our ſtate may indeed 

more or leſs aer ee as our duration may be more 
or leſs contracted; yet the utmoſt felicity which we can 
ever attain will be little better than alleviation of miſery, and 
we ſhall always feel more pain from our wants than pleaſure 
from our enjoyments. The incident which I am going to re- 
late: will ſhew, that to deſtroy the effect of all our. ſucceſs, it 
is not neceſſary that any fingle calamity ſhould fall upon 2 

| | t 


# 


HE writers who have anilventhen the proatiling taſk of | 


CHE Ann _ ann 


that we ſhould be haraſſed by implacable perſecution,” or ex- 
cruciated by irremediable pains ; the brighteſt hours of pro- 


ſperity have their clouds, and the ſtream of life, if it is not 


ruffled by obſtructions, will grow putrid by ſtagnation. 


My father reſolving not to imitate the folly of his anceſtors, | 


* 


who had hitherto left the younger ſons encumbrances on the 
eldeſt, deſtined me to a luerative profeſſion; and I being careful 
to loſe no opportunity of improvement, was, at the uſual time 
in which young men enter the world, well qualified for the ex» 
erciſe of the buſineſs which I had choſen, _ 
My eagerneſs to tug - myſelf in publick, and my im- 
patience of the narrow ſcheme of life to which my indigence 


confined me, did not ſuffer me to continue long in the town. 
where I was born. I went away as from a place of confines 


ment, with a reſolution to return no more, till I ſhould be able 
to dazzle with my ſplendor thoſe who now leoked upon me 
with contempt, to reward thoſe who had paid honours to my 
dawning merit, and to ſhew all who had ſuffered me to glide 
by them unknown and neglected, how much they miſtook their 
intereſt in omitting to propitiate a genius like mine, 

Such were my intentions when I fallied forth into the un- 
known world, in queſt of riches and honours, which I expected 
to procure in a very ſhort time; for what could withhold them 
from induſtry and knowledge ? He that indulges hope will 
always be diſappointed. Reputation I very ſoon obtained; 
but as merit is much more cheaply acknowledged than reward» 
ed, 1 did not find myſelf yet enriched in proportion to my ce» 
lebrity. | 


I had however in time ſurmounted the obſtacles by which 


envy and competition obſtruct the firſt attempts of a new claim» 
ant, and ſaw my opponents and cenſurers tacitly confeſſing their 
deſpair of ſucceſs, by courting my friendſhip and yielding to 
my influence. They who once purſued me, were now fatisfied 


to eſcape from me; and they who had before thought me - 


preſumptuous in hoping to overtake them, had now their 
utmoſt wiſh, if they were permitted at no great diſtance quietly 

to follow me. | : | | | 
My wants were not madly multiplied as my acquiſitions in- 
creaſed ; and the time came at length, when I thought myſelf 
enabled to gratify all reaſonable delires, and when, therefore, 
I reſolved to enjoy that plenty and ſerenity which I had been 
hitherto labouring to procure, to enjoy them while I was yet 
neither cruſhed by age into infirmity, nor ſo habituated to a 
particular manner af life as to be unqualified for new ſtudies 

or entertainments. Oe : | ' 
I now quitted my profeſſion, and to ſet myſelf at once free 
from all importumities to reſume it, changed my refidence, and 
devoted the remaining part of my time to quiet and amuſe- 
| » Hes ment, 
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ment. Amidſt innumerable projets of pleaſure which reftteſa' 
idteneſs incited me to form, and of which moſt, when they 
came to the moment of execution, were rejected for others of 
no longer continuance, ſome accident revived in my imagina+ 
tion the pleating ideas of my native place, It was now in my 
power to viſit thoſe from whom J had been ſo long abſent, in 
ſuch a manner as was confiſtent with my former reſolution, and 
I wondered how it could happen that I had fo long delayed my 
own happineſs. | y 1 We Bi: 9 
Full of the admiration which I ſhould excite, and the ho- 
mage which I ſhould: receive, I dreſſed my fervants in a more 
oſtentatious livery, purchaſed a magnificent” chariot, and reſolv- 
ed to dazzle the inhabitants of the little town with an unexpect- 
ed blaze of greatneſs. | 5 | | 

While the preparations that vanity required were made for 
my departure, which as workmen will not eafily be hurried be- 
yond their ordinary rate, I thought very tedious, I folaced my 
unpatience with imaging the various cenſures that my appear- 
ance would produce, the hopes which ſome would feel from 

my bounty, the terror which my 83 would ſtrike on others; 
the awkward reſpect with which I ſhould be accoſted by timor- 
ous officiouſnels ; and the diftant reverence with which others, 
leſs familiar to ſplendour and dignity, would be contented to 
gaze upon me. I deliberated a long time, whether I ſhould 
immediately deſcend” to a level with my former acquaintances, 
or make wy condeſcenfion more gratetul by a gentle tranſition 
from haughtineſs and reſerve. At length 1 determined to for- 
get tome of my companions, till they diſcovered themſelves by 
jome indubitable token, and to receive the congratulations of 
others upon my good fortune with indifference to ſhow that I 
always expected what J had now, obtained. The acclamations 
of. the populace I purpofed to reward with fix hogſheads of ale, 
and a roaſted ox, and then recommend to them to return to 
their work. ”_ CS PS 
At laſt all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, and I be- 
gan the journey of triumph, which I could have wiſhed to 
have ended in the jiame moment; but my horſes felt none 
of their maſter's ardour, and I was fhaken four days up- 
on rugeed roads. I then entered the town, and having gra- 
ciouſiy let fall the glafles, that my perion might be ſeen, paſ- 
ſed flowly through the ftreet. The noiſe of the wheels brought 
the inhabitants to their doors, but I could not perceive that I 
was known by them. At laſt I alighted, and my name, I ſup- 
poſe, was told by my ſervants, for the barber ſtept from the 
- Oppoſite houſe, and teized me by the hand with honeft joy in 
bis countenance, which, according to the rule that I had pre- 
ſeribed to myſelf, 1 reprefied with a frigid graciouſneſs. The 
ellew, inſtead of ſinking into dejection, turned away with con- 
. : : f | tempt, 
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tempt, and left me to conſider how the ſecond ſalutation ſhould” 


he received. The next friend was better treated, for I ſoon 
found that I muſt purchaſe by civility that regard which I had 
expected to enforce by inſolence. 


There was yet no ſmoke of bonfires, no harmony of bells, no 


ſhout of crowds, nor riot of joy; the buſineſs of the day went 
forward as before, and after having ordered a ſplendid ſupper, 
which no man came to partake, and which my chagrin hinders 
ed me from taſting, I went to bed, where the vexation of diſ- 
appointment overpowered the fatigue of my journey, and kept 

e from ſleep. © +; N | | 
© TI roſe ſo much humbled by thoſe mortifications, as to in- 
quire after the preſent ſtate of the town, and found that I had 
been abſent too long to obtain the triumph which had flattered 
my expectation. Of the friends whoſe compliments I expected, 
ſome had long ago moved to diſtant provinces, ſome had loſt 
in the maladies of age all ſenſe of another's proſperity, and 
fome had forgotten. our former intimacy amidſt care and diſ- 
treſſes. Of three whom I had reſolved to puniſh for their 
former offences by a longer continuance of neglect, one was, by 
his own induſtry, raiſed above my ſcorn, and two were hel. 
tered from it in the grave. All thoſg, whom I loved, feared 
or hated, all whoſe envy or whoſe kindneſs 1 had hopes of con» 
templating with pleaſure, were ſwept away, and their place 
was filled by a new generation with other views and other com- 
titions ; and among many praofs of the impotence of wealth, 
found that it conferred upon me very tew diſtinctions in 
pay native place. 5 CE 
; I Alm, Sir, &c. | ' 
| SEROTINUS. 
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Pauper eris ſeraper, fi pauper es; æmiliane, Dh 
Dantur opes aullis nunc niſi divitibus. —MaArt. 


Once poor, my friend, ſtill poor you muſt remain; 
The rich alone have all the means of gain.—Epw. Cave. 


Ne complaint has been more frequently repeated in all 
. ages than that of the neglect of merit affociated with 

verty, and the difficulty with which valuable or pleaſing quali- 
ties force themielves into view, when they, are obſcured by in- 
digence, It has been long obieived, that native beauty has 
. | | | little 
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Iittle power to charm without the ornaments which fortune 

beſtows, and that to want the favour of others is often ſufficient, 

to hinder us from obtaining it. 215 | 
Every day d 


covers that mankind are not yet convinced of 
their error, or that their conviction is without power to influ= 
ence their conduct; for poverty ftill continues to produce cons 
tempt, and {till obſtructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. 
The eye of wealth is elevated towards higher ſtations, and ſel- 
dom deſcends to examine the actions of thoſe who are placed 
below the level of its notice, and who in diſtant regions and 
jower fituations are ſtruggling with diſtreſs, or toiling for 
bread. Among the multitudes overwhelmed with jnſuperable 
calamity, it is common. to find thoſe whom a very little afliſte. 
ance would enable to ſupport themſelves. with decency, and 
who yet cannot obtain from near relations what they lee hour- 
ly laviſhed in oftentation, luxury, or frolick. „ Ef 
There are natural reaſons why poverty does not eafily con- 
ciliate affection. He that has been confined from his infancy 
to the converſation of the loweſt claſſes of mankind, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily want thoſe accompliſhments which are the uſual means 
of attracting favour ; and though truth, fortitude, and pro- 
bity, give an indiſputablg right to reverence and kindneſs, they 
will not be diſtinguiſhed by common eyes, unleſs they are 
brightened by elegance of manners, but are caſt aſide like un- 
liſhed gems, of which none but the artiſt knows the intrinſick 
value, till their aſperities are ſmoothed and their incruſtations 
rubbed away. = „ 
The groſſneſs of vulgar habits obſtructs the efficacy of vir. - 
tue, as impurity and harſhneſs of ſtyle impairs the force of 
reaſon, and rugged numbers turn off the mind from artifice 
of diſpoſition, and fertility of invention. Few have ſtrength of 
* Treaſon to over-rule the perceptions of ſenſe ; and yet fewer 
have curiofity or benevolence to ftruggle long againſt the firſt 
impreſſion : he therefore who fails to pleaſe in his ſalutation 
and addreſs, is at once rejected, and never obtains an oppore 
tunity of ſhowing his latent excellencies, or effential qualities, 
It is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a ſucceſsful manner of ap- 
proach to the diſtreſſed or neceſſitous, whoſe condition ſubjects 
every kind of behaviour equally to miſcarriage. ' He whoſe con- 
fidence of merit incites him to meet without any apparent ſenſe 
of inferiority the eyes of thoſe who flattered themſelves with 
their own dignity, is conſidered as an infolent leveller, impatient 
of the juſt prerogatives of rank and wealth, eager to uſurp the - 
ſtation to which he has no right, and to confound. the ſubor- 
dinations of ſociety ; and who would contribute to the exal=s -» 
tation of that ſpirit which even want and calamity are not able 
to reſtrain from rudeneſs and rebellion ? | cb rn 
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But no better ſucceſs will commonly be found to attend ſer- 
vility and dejection, which often give pride the confidence to 
treat them with contempt, A requeſt made with diffidence and 
timidity is eaſily denied; becauſe the petitioner himſelf ſeems 
RN V Ce CO HL 
Kindneſs is generally reciprocal ; we are defirous of pleaſing 
others, becauſe we receive pleaſure from them; but by what 
means can the man pleaſe whoſe attention is engroſſed by his 


diſtreſſes, and who has no leifure to be officious ; whoſe will 


is reſtrained by his neceſſities, and who has no power to confer 
benefits ; whoſe temper ts perhaps vitiated by miſery, and whoſe 
underſtanding is impeded by ignorance ? _ 1 | 
It is yet a more offenſive diſcouragement, that the ſame ac- 
tions performed by different hands produce different effects, and 
inſtead of rating the man by his performances, we rate tos fre- 
quently the performance by the man. It ſometimes happens 
in the combinations of life, that important fervices are per- 
fobmed by inferiors; but 2 Wer zeal and activity may 
be paid by pecuniary rewards, they ſeldom excite that flow of 
gratitude, or obtain that accumulation of recompence, with 
which all think it their duty to acknowledge the favour of thoſe 
who deſcend to their affiftance from a higher elevation. To 
be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect inferior to another; and 
few willingly indulge the memory of an action which raiſes one 


whom they have always been accuſtomed to think below them, 
but ſatisfy themſelves with faint praiſe and penurious payment, 
and then drive it from their own minds, and endeavour to 


conceal it from the knowledge of others. 


It may be always objected to the ſervices of thoſe who can 


be ſuppoſed to want a reward, that they were produced 


not by kindneſs but intereſt ; they are therefore, when they 
are no longer wanted, ealily diſregarded as arts of infinua- 


tion, or ftratagems of ſelfiſhneſs. Benefits which are received 
as gifts from wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence ; 
and he that in a high ſtation is celebrated for ſuperfluous good- 
neſs, would in a meaner condition have barely been confeſſed 
to have done his duty. 85 5 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt. benevolence to oblige, 
when exerted under the diſadvantages of great inferiority ; for 
by the habitual arrogance of wealth, fach expectations are 
commonly formed as no zeal or induſtry- can ſatisfy ; and what 
regard can he hope who has done leſs than was demanded from 
him? 3 0 **VVͤ„F„„ 
There are indeed kindneſſes conferred which were never pur- 


chaſed by precedent favours, and there is an affection not ariſ- 


ing from gratitude or groſs intereſt, by which fimilar natures axe 
attracted to each other, without proſpect of auy other advan» 
tage than the pleaſure of exchanging ſentiments, and the hope 
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_of confining their eſteem of themſelves by the approbation. of 
each other. But this ſpontaneous fondneſs ſeldom riſes at the fighy 
of poverty, which every one regards with habitual contempt, and 

of whichthe applauſe is no more courted by vanity; than the coun- 
tenance is ſolicited by ambition. The moſt generous and diſinter- 
eſted friendſhip mull be reſolved at laſt into the love of ourſelves; 
he therefore whſe reputation or dignity inclines us to confider his 
eſteem as a teſtimonial of deſert will always find our hearts open 
to his endearments. We every day fee men of eminence follow- 
ed with all the obſequiouſneſs of dependance, and courted with 
all the blandiſhmenrs of flattery, by thoſe who want nothing 
from them bur profeſſions of regard, and who think themſelves - 
liberally rewarded by a bow, a ſmile, or an embrace. . 
But thoſe prejudices which every mind feels more or leſs | 
in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions which only 1 
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cuſtom and example have imprefled upon us, to be in time on 
ſubjected to reaſon, We muſt learn how to ſeparate the real T 
character from extraneous adheſions and caſual circumſtances; *. 
to conſider cloſely him whom we are about to adopt or to re- OP 
| ject; to regard his inclinations as well as his actions; to trace 8 L 
A out thoſe virtues which lie torpid in the heart for want of op-_ "wh 
al portunity, and thoſe vices that lurk unſeen by the abſence of | £ 
1 temptation; that when we find worth faintly ſhooting in the Ps 
ſhades of obſcurity, we may let in light and ſunſhine upon it, Wer 
. | | and ripen barren volition into efficacy and power.. | 8 
A Nux. 167. TUESDAY, Ocr. 22, 1751. em 
2 ö 5 1 9 | | „ @u! 
= Candida perpetuo reſide concordia leo, _ 
4 Tamque pari ſemper fit Venus æqua jugo. 25 |: alli 
1 Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marito | bf 8 5 ove 
we Tum quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. Maxrt; + equ 
4 Their nuptisl bed may imiling concord dreſs, _- 
11 And Venus ſtill the happy union bleſs ! | Md 
la Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 5 : mo! 
1 To their dim eyes recal the bloom of youth. F. Lewis. *. pre: 
ih | Cm et, | | Y tam 
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4 TT is not common to envy thoſe with whom we cannot eafily aa 
=_— - 1 be placed in compariſon. Every man ſees without malevo- thei 
= lence the progreſs of another in the tracks of life which he has - Pr. 
i hHimſelfno deſire to tread, and hears, without inclination to ca- han; 
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vils or contradiction, the renown of thoſe whoſe diſtance will 


not ſuffer them to draw the attention of mankind from his owt 


merit. The ſallor never thinks it neceſſary to conteſt the lawyer's 

abilities; nor would the Rambler, however jealous of his repu- 
tation, be much diſturbed by the ſucceſs of rival wits at Agra 
or Iſpahan. _ ; bs 8 i 

We do not therefore afcribe to you any ſuperlative degree of 
virtue, when we believe that we may inform you of our change 
of condition without danger of malignant faſcination ; and that 

when you read of the marriage of your correſpondents Hymen- 
æus and Tranquilla, you will join your withes to thoſe of their 


other friends for the happy event of an union in which caprice 


and ſelfiſhneſs had fo little part. „ 

I) here is at leaſt this reaſon why we ſhould be leſs deceived in 
our connubial hopes than many who enter into the ſame ſtate, that 

we have allowed our minds to form no unreaſonable expecta- 


tions, nor vitiated our fancies, in the ſoft hours of courtſhip, 


with viſions of felicity which human power cannot beſtow, or 
of perfection which human virtue cannot attain. That impar- 
tiality with which we endeavoured to inſpect the manners of all 


whom we have known was never ſo much overpowered by our 


paſſion, but that we diſcovered ſome faults and. weakneffes in 
each other; and joined our hands in conviction, that as there 
are advantages to be enjoyed a marriage, there are inconvenien- 
cies likewiſe to be endured ; and that, together with confede- 
rate intellects and auxiliar virtues, we mult find different opi- 
nions and oppoſite inclinations. - _ - 3 

We however flatter ourſelves, for who is not flattered by 
himſelf as well as by others on the day of marriage, that we are 
eminently qualified to give mutual pleaſure. Our birth is with- 
@ut any 100 remarkable diſparity as can give either an oppor- 


tunity of inſulting the other with pompous names and ſplendid 


alliances, or of calling in, upon any domeſtick controverſy, the 
overbearing aſſiſtance of powerful relations. Our fortune was 
equally ſuitable, ſo that we meet without any of thoſe obliga- 
tions which always produce reproach, or ſuſpicion of reproach, 
which, though they may be forgotten in the gaieties of the firſt 
month, no delicacy will always ſuppreſs, or of which the ſup- 
preſſion muſt be conſidered as a new favour, to be repaid by 
tameneſs and ſubmiſſion, till gratitude takes the place of love, and 
| _ defire of pleaſing degenerates by degrees into the fear of of- 

tending. Bs | | : 

The ſettlements cauſed no delay; for we did not truſt our 
affairs to the negociation of wretches who would have paid 


their court by multiplying . ſtipulations. Tranquilla ſcorn- 


ed to detain any part of her fortune from him into whoſe 
hands ſhe delivered up her perſon ; and Hymenzus thought 
no act of baſeneſs more criminal than his who enflaves his wife 
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by her 'own generoſity, who by marrying without a jointurt : 
condemns her to all the dangers of accident and caprice, and at 


laſt boaſts his liberality, by granting what only the indiſcre- 
tion of her kindneſs enabled him to withhold. He therefore 


received on the common terms the portion which any other 
woman might have brought him, and reſerved all the exuber- 


ance of acknowledgement for thoſe excellencies which he has 
yet been able to diſcover only in Franquilla. . 


We did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip like thoſe who con- 


fider themfelves as taking the laſt draught of pleaſure, and re- 


folve not to quit the bowl without a ſurfeit, or who know 


themſelyes about to ſet happineſs to hazard, and endeavour to 
loſe their ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of perpetual amuſe- 
ment, and whirl round the gulph before they fink. Hymenzus 


often repeated a medical axiom, that te ſuccours of fickneſs ought 
not to be waſted in health, We know that however our eyes may 


yet ſparkle, and our hearts bound at the preſence of each 


other, the time of liſtleſſneſs and ſatiety, of -peeviſhneſs and 


diſcontent, muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall be driven for 
relief to ſhows and recreations ;; that the uniformity of life 
muſt be ſometimes diverſified, and the vacuities of converſa- 
tion ſometimes ſupplied. We rejoice in the reffection that we 


have ſtores of novelty yet unexhauſted, which may be opened 
when repletion ſhall call for change, and gratifications yet un- 


taſted, by which life, when it ſhall become vapid or bitter, 


may be reſtored to its former ſweetneſs and ſprightlineſs, and 


again irritate the appetite, and again ſparkle in the up. 


Our time will probably be leſs tafteleſs than that of thoſe 


whom the authority and avarice of parents unites. almoſt with- 


out their conſent in their early years, before they have accu- 


mulated any fund of reflection, or collected materials for mu- 


tual entertainment. Such we have often ſeen riſing in the 


morning to cards, and retiring in the afternoon to doſe, whoſe 


happineſs was celebrated by their neighbours, becauſe they hap- 
pened to grow rich by parſimony, and to be kept quiet by in- 
ſenſibility, and agreed to eat and to ſleep together. 5 

We have both mingled with the world, and are therefore no 


ſtrangers to the faults and virtues, the deſigns and competitions, 


the hopes and fears, of our cotemporaries. We have both 


amuſed our leiſure with books, and can therefore recount the 
events of former times, or cite the dictates of ancient wiſdom. 


Every occurrence furniſhes us with ſome hint which one or 
the other can improve; and if it ſhould happen that memory 


or imagination fail us, we can retire to no idle or unimproving 


| foli tu de. | : 


Though our characters, beheld at a diſtance, exhibit this 


general reſemblance, yet a nearer inſpection diſcovers ſuch a 


diſſimilitude of our habitudes and ſentiments, as leaves each 
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fome peculiar advantages, and affords that concordia diſcors, 
that ſuitable diſagreement which is always neceſſary to intel= 
lectual harmony, There may be a total diverfity of ideas 
which admits no participation of the ſame delight, and there 
may likewiſe be ſuch a conformity of notions, as leaves nei- 
ther any thing to add to the deciſions of the other. With ſuch 
contrariety there can be no peace, with ſuch ſimilarity there 
can be no pleaſure, Our reaſonings, though often formed upon 
different views, terminate generally in the ſame conelufon. 
Our thoughts like rivulets iſſuing from, diſtant ſprings, are each 
impregnated in its courſe with various mixtures, and tinged by 
infuſions unknown to the other, yet at laſt eafily unite into 
one ſtream, and purify themſelves by the gentle efferveſcence. 
of contrary qualities, | 1 . 
Theſe benefits we receive in a greater degree as we converſe 
without reſerve, becauſe we have nothing to conceal. We 
have no debts to be paid by imperceptible deductions from a- 
vowed expences, no habits to be indulged by the private fub- 
ſerviency of a favoured ſervant, no private interviews of needy 
relations, no intelligence with ſpies placed upon each other. 
We confidered marriage as the moſt ſolemn league of perpe- 
tual friendſhip, a ſtate from which artifice and concealment are 
to be baniſhed for ever, and in which every act of diſſimulation 
is a breach of faith. - | 
I he impetyous vivacity of youth, and that ardour of defire, 
which the firſt fight of pleaſure naturally produces, have long 
ceaſed to hurry us into irregularity and vehemence ; and ex- 
perience has ſhewn us that few gratifications are too valuable 
to be ſacrificed to complaiſance. We have thought it conveni- 
ent to reſt from the fatigue of pleaſure, and now only con- 
tinue that courſe of life into which we had before entered, con- 
firmed in our choice by mutual approbation, ſupported in our 
reſolution by mutual encouragement, and aſſiſted in our efforts 
by mutual exhortation. h | 8 5 
Such, Mr. Rambler, is our proſpect of life; a proſpect which, 
as it is beheld with more attention, ſeems to open more exten- 
five happineſs, and ſpreads by degrees into the boundleſs re- 
gions of eternity. But if all our prudence has been vain, and 
we are doomed to give one inſtance more of the uncertainty of 
human diſcernment, we ſhall comfort ourſelves amidſt our diſ- 
appointments that we were not betrayed but by ſuch deluſions 
as caution could not eſcape, fince we ſought happineſs only 
in the arms of virtue. We are, Sir, your humble ſervants, 
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Nows. 168. SATURDAY, Oer. 26, 1751. 


—hgecipt | 
Frons prima multos rara mens intelligit 
- Quod interiore condidit cura angulo.— Pu Rus. 


Thne tinſel glitter, and the ſpecious mien, 
Delude the moſt; few pry behind the ſcene. 


T has been obſerved by Boileau, that a mean or common, 
1 though: expreſſed in pompous diction, generally pleaſes 


more than a new or noble ſentiment delivered in low and vulgar. 
language; becauſe the number is greater of thoſe whom cuſtom 
has enabled to judge of words than whom ſtudy has qualified 


to examine things.“ 


This ſolution might ſatisfy, if ſuch only were offended with ; 


meanneſs of expreſſion as are unable to diſtinguiſh propriety of 
thought, and to ſeparate propoſitions or images from the ve- 
hicles by which they are conveyed to the underſtanding. But 
this kind of diſguſt is by no means confined to the ignorant or 
ſuperficial ; it operates uniformly aad univerſally upon readers 


of all clafles ; every man, however profound or abſtracted, per- 


ceives himſelf irrefiſtibly alienated by low terms; they who 


. Profeſs the moſt zealous adherence to truth, are forced to ad- 


mit that ſhe owes part of her charms to her ornaments ; and 


. loſes much of her power over the ſoul, when ſhe appears diſ- 


graced by a dreſs uncouth or ill-adjuſted, 


Me are all offended by low terms, but are not diſguſted alike 


by the ſame compoſitions, becauſe we do not all agree to cen- 
ſure the ſame terms as low. No word is naturally or intrin- 
ically meaner than another; our opinion therefore of words, 
as of other things arbitrarily and capriciouſly eſtabliſhed, de- 
pends wholly upon accident and cuſtom. The cottager thinks 


thoſe apartments ſplendid and ſpacious, which an inhabitant 


of palaces will deſpiſe for their inelegance; and to him who 
has paſſed moſt of his hours with the delicate and polite, many 


expreſſions will ſeem ſordid, which another, equally acute, may 


hear without offence; but a mean term never fails to diſpleaſe 


him to whom it appears mean, as poverty is certainly and in- 
variably deſpiſed, though he who is poor in the eyes of ſome 
| 1 11 others be envied for his wealth. 


7 * 


orgs become low by the occafians to which they are ap- 
plied, or the general character of them who uſe them; and 
the diſguſt which they produce ariſes from the revival of thoſe 
jmages with which they are commonly united. Thus if, in = 

W 
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moſf ſolemn diſcourſe, a phraſe happens to occur which has been 

ſucceſsfully employed in ſome ludicrous narrative, the graveſt 
auditor finds it difficult to refrain from laughter, when they who 
are not prepoſſeſſed by the ſame accidental aſſociation are utter- 


1y unable to gueſs the reaſon of his merriment. Words which 
_ convey ideas of digaity in one age, are baniſhed from elegant 


writing or converſation in another, begauſe WT are in time 
debaſed by vulgar mouths, and can be no longer heard without 
the involuntary recollection of unpleaſing images. 

When Mackbeth is confirming himſelf in the horrid purpoſe 
of ſtabbing his king, he breaks out amidſt his emotions into a 
with natural to a murderer— 5 e 


— — Come, thick night ! 

And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, | - 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 

Nor Heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, Hold, hold! | | 


In this paſſage is exerted all the force of poetry, that force which 
calls new powers into being, which embodies ſentiment, and 
animates matter; yet perhaps ſcarce any man now peruſes it 
without ſome diſturbance of his attention from the counterac- 


tion of the words to the ideas. What can be more dreadful 


than to implore the preſence of night, inveſted not in common 
obſcurity, but in the ſmoke of hell? Yet the efficacy of this 
invocation is deſtroyed by the inſertion of an epithet now ſel- 
dom heard but in the ffable, and dun night may come or go 
without any other notice than contempt. 

If we ſtart into raptures when ſome hero of the Hiad tells us 
that Jopu pourra his lance rages with eagerneſs to deſtroy ; 
if we are alarmed at the terror of the ſoldiers commanded by 
Cæſar to hew down the ſacred grove, who dreaded, ſays Lu- 


can, leſt the axe aimed at the oak ſhould fly back upon the 


frikers __ 


——5$i robora ſacra ferirent, | 
In ſuacredebant redituras membra ſecures ; 


None dares with impious ſteel the grove to rend, 
Leſt on himſelf the deſtin'd ſtroke deſcend ; | 


we cannot ſurely but ſympathiſe with the horrors of a wretch 


about to murder his maſter, his friend, his benefactor, who 
ſuſpects that the weapon will refuſe its office, and ſtart back 


from the breaſt which he is preparing to violate. Yet this ſen- 
timent is weakened by the name of an inſtrument uſed by 
butchers and cooks in the meaneſt employments ; we do not 
immediately conceive that any crime of importance is to be com- 
| | mitted 
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mitted with a Inife ; or. who dock ot at laſt, from the long 
habit of connecting a knife with ſordid offices, feel averſion ra- 


ther than terror ? ZZ EP? ” 
Mackbeth proceeds to wiſh, in the madneſs of guilt, that the 
inſpection of Heaven may be intercepted, and that he may, in 


the involutions of infernal darkneſs, eſcape the eye of Provie 


_ dence, This is the utmoſt extravagance of determined wicked- 


neſs; yet this is ſo debaſed by two unfortunate words, that 
while I endeavour to impreſs on my reader the energy of the 
ſentiment, I can ſcarce check my riſibility, when the expreſſion 
forces itſelf upon my mind; for who, without ſome relaxation 


of his gravity, can hear of the avengers of guilt peeping through 


a blanket ? | | | | 
Theſe imperfections of diction are leſs obvious to the reader, 


as he 1s leſs acquainted with common uſages ; they are there- 
fore wholly imperceptible to a foreigner, who learns our lan- 
guage from books, and will ftrike a ſolitary academick leſs for- 
cibly than a modiſh lady. f : 15 
Among the numerous requiſites that moſt concur to complete 
an author, few are of more importance than an early entrance 
into the living world. The ſeeds of knowledge may by planted 
in ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated in publick. Argumentation 
may be taught in colleges, and theories formed in retirement ; 
but the artifice of embelliſhment, and the power of attraction, 
can be gained only by genera] converſe. | 5 
An acquaintance wit previling cuſtoms and faſhionable eles 
gance is neceſſary likewiſe for other purpoſes, The injury that 
grand imagery ſuffers from unſuitable language, perſonal merit 


may fear from rudeneſs and indelicacy. When the ſucceſs of 


Eneas depended on the favour of the queen upon whoſe coaſts 
he was driven, his celeſtial e thought him not ſuffici- 
ently ſecured againſt rejection by his piety or bravery, but 
decorated him for the interview with preternatural beauty. 


Whoever defires, for his writings or himſelf, what none can 


reaſonably contemn, the favour of mankind, muſt add 8 
to ſtrength, and make his thoughts agreeable as well as uſeful 


Many complain of neglect who never tried to attract regard. 


It cannot be expected that the patrons of ſcience or virtue ſhould 
be ſolicitous to diſcover excellencies, which they who poſſeſs 
them ſhade and diſguiſe. Few have abilities ſo much needed 
by the reſt of the world as to be careſſed on their own terms; 
and he that will not condeſcend to recommend himſelf by ex- 
ternal embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the fate of juſt ſentiment 
meanly expreſſed, and be ridiculed and forgotten before he 1g 


underſtood. : 


Nun. 


PPP 


Nvums. 169. TUESDAY, Ocr. 29, 1751, 
Nec pluteum cædit, nec demorſos ſapit ungues.—Prxsr US. 


No blood from bitten nails thoſe, poems drew; | 
But, churn'd like ſpittle, from the lips they flew.—DzypEn. 


\ TATURAL hiſtorians aſſert, that whatever is formed for 

long duration arrives ſlowly to its maturity. Thus the 
firmeſt timber is of tardy growth, and animals generally exceed 
each other in longevity, in proportion to the time between their 
conception and their birth. 


The ſame obſervation may be extended to the offspring of 
the mind. Haſty compoſitions, however they pleaſe at firſt 
by flowery luxuriance, and ſpread in the ſunſhine of temporary 
favour, can ſeldom endure the change of ſeaſons, but ker 4 
at the firſt blaſt of criticiſm or froſt of neglect, When Apelles 
reproached with the paucity of his productions, and the inceſ- 
fant attention with which he retouched his pieces, he conde- 
ſcended to make no other anſwer, than that be painted for per- 


petuity. | | 

fl No vanity can more juſtly incur contempt and indignation 
than that which boaſts of negligence and hurry. For who 
can bear with patience the writer who claims ſuch ſuperiority 
to the reſt of his ſpecies, as to imagine that mankind are at 
leiſure for attention to his extemporary ſallies, and that | 
terity will repofit his caſual effuſions among the treaſures fs 

\ cient wiſdom ? | „ 7 | 
Men have ſometimes appeared of ſuch tranſcendent abilities, 
that their ſlighteſt and moſt curfory performances excel all that 
labour and ſtudy can enable meaner intellects to compoſe; 
as there are regions of which the ſpontaneous products cannot 
be equalled in other ſoils by care and eulture. But it is no leſs 
dangerous for any man to place himſelf in this rank of under- 
ſtanding, and fancy that he is born to be illuſtrious without la- 
bour, than to omit the cares of huſbandry and expect from his 
ground the bloſſoms of Arabia. | 

I) he greateſt part of thoſe who congratulate themſelves upon 
their intellectual dignity, and uſurp the privileges of genius, 
are men whom only themſelves would ever have marked out 
_ as enriched by uncemmon liberalities of nature, or entitled to 
veneration and immortality on eaſy terms. This ardour of con- 
fidence is uſually found among thoſe who, having not enlarged 
their notions by books or converſation, are periuaded, by the 
partiality which we all feel in our own favour, that they bave 
8 | . reached 
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reached the ſummit of excellence, becauſe they diſcover noflé 
higher than themſelves; and who acquieſce in the firſt thoughts 
that occur, becauſe their ſcantineſs of knowledge allows * 


little choice, and the narrowneſs of their views affotds them 
no glimpſe of perfection of that ſublime idea which human 


induſtry has from the firſt ages been vainly toiling to approach. 


They ſee a little, and believe that there is nothing beyon 

their ſphere of viſion, as the Patuecos of Spain, who inha- 
bited a ſmall valley, conceived the ſurrounding mountains to 
be the boundaries of the world. In proportion as perfection 
is more diſtinctly conceived, the pleaſure of contemplating odr 
oun performances will be leſſened; it may therefore be ob - 


ſerved, that they who moſt deſerve praiſe. are often afraid to 


decide in favour of their own performances; they know- how 
much is ſtill wanting to their completion, and wait with an- 
xiety and terror the determination of the publick. I pleaſe 
every one elſe,” ſays Tully, but never ſatisfy myſelf, ““ 

It has often been enquired, why, notwithftanding the ad- 
vances of latter ages in ſcience, and the aſſiſtance which. the in- 
fuſion of ſo many new ideas has given us, we ſtill fall below 
the ancients in the art of compoſition. Some part of their ſu- 
Periority may be juſtly aſcribed to the graces of their language, 
from which the moſt poliſhed of the preſent European tongues 
are nothing more than barbarous degenerations. Some advan- 
tage they might gain merely by priority, which put them in 


| 6p pon of the moſt natural ſentiments, and left us nothing 


ut ſervile repetition or forced conteits. But the greater part 
of their praiſe ſeems to have been the juſt reward of modeſty 
and labour. Their ſenſe of human weakneſs confined them 
commonly to one ſtudy, which their knowledge of the extent 


of every ſeience engaged them to proſecute with indefatigable 


diligence. g = - | 
Among the 'writers of antiquity I remember none except 


Statins who ventures to mention the ſpeedy production of his 
writings, either as an extenuation of his faults, or a proof of 


his facility. Nor did Statius, when he conſidered himſelf as 
a candidate for laſting reputation, think a cloſer attention un- 
neceflary, but amidſt all his pride and indigence, the two great 
haſteners of modern poems, employed twelve years upon the 
Thebaid, and thinks his claim to renown proportionate to his 


„ a bour. 


Thebais, multa cruciata lima, 
Teatat, audaci fide, Mantuanæ 
Gaudia famæ. 


Poliſh'd with endleſs toil, my lays 
At length aſpire to Mantuan praiſe, 


Ovid 
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Ovid indeed apologizes in his baniſhment for the imperfet- 


tion of his letters, but mentions. his want of leiſure to polim 


them as an addition to his calamities ; and was fo far from ima- 


gining reviſals and corrections unneceſſary, that at his de- 


arture from Rome, he threw his Metamorphoſes into the 


fire, leſt he ſhould be diſgraced by a book which he could not 


| 8 to finiſh, | 


t ſeems not often to have happened that the ſame writer 
aſpired to reputation in verſe and proſe ; and of thoſe few that 
attempted ſuch diverfity of excellence, I know not that even 
one ſucceeded, Contrary characters they never imagined a 
ſingle mind able to ſupport, and therefore no man is recorded 
to have | undertaken more than one kind-of dramatick poetry. 

What they had written they did not venture in their firſt. 


fondneſs to thruſt into the world, but conſidering the impro- 


priety of ſending forth inconſiderately that which cannot be 
recalled, deferred the publication, if not nine years, according 
to the direction of Horace, yet till their fancy was cooled after 

the raptures of invention, and the glare of novelty had ceaſed 
to dazzle the judgment. . 


There were in thoſe days no weekly or diurnal writers: | 


multa dies, et multa litura; much time, and many rafures, were 
conſidered as indiſpenſable. requiſites ;. and that no other me- 
thod of attaining laſting Praiſe has been yet diſcovered, may 
be conjectured from the blotted manuſcripts of Milton now 
remaining, and from the tardy emiſſion of Pope's compoſi- 
tions, delayed more than once till the incidents to which they 
alluded were forgotten, till his enemies were ſecure from his 
atire, and, what to an honeſt mind muſt; be more painful, his 
friends were deaf to his encomiums. „„ 
To him whoſe eagerneſs of praiſe hurries his productions 
ſoon into the light, many imper fections are unavoidable, even 
where the — . furniſhes the materials, as well as regulates 
their diſpoſition, and nothing depends upon ſearch or informa- 
tion. Delay opens new veins of thought, the ſubject diimiſſed 
for a time appears with a new train of dependant images, the 
accidents of reading or converſation ſupply new ornaments or 
alluſions, or mere intermiſſion of the fatigue of thinking en- 


ables the mind to collect new force, and make new excurtions.. 
But all thoſe benefits come too late for him, who, when he 


was weary with labour, ſnatched at the recompence, and gave 
his work to his friends and his enemies, as ſoon as impatience 
and pride perſuaded him to conclude it. ra 55 
One of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte, is obſcurity. He 
that teems with a quick ſucceſſion of ideas, and perceives how 
one ſentiment produces another, eafily believes that he can 
clearly expreſs what he ſo ſtrongly comprehends ; he ſeldom 
ſuſpects his thoughts of embarraſſment, while he preſerves in 
You. . Ff > he his 
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226 THE. RAMBLER, 
his own memory the. ſeries of connection, or his diftion of am- 


* 


biguity, while only one ſenſe is preſent to his mind. Let if 


be has been employed on an abſtruſe or complicated argument, 
be will find, when he has a while withdrawn his mind, and 


returns as a new reader to his work, that he has only a con- 


jectural glimpſe of his own meaning, and that to explain it to 


thoſe whom he defires to inſtruct, he muſt open his ſentiments, 
diſentangle his method, and alter his arrangement. 
Authors and lovers always ſuffer ſome. infatuation, from 


which only abſence can ſet them free; and every man ought. 


to reſtore himſelf to the full exerciſe of his judgment, before 


ing his honour and his quiet. 


he does that which he cannot do improperly,. Without injur- 
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Confiteor; fi quid prodeſt delicta fateri.— Ou id. 
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1 | grant the charge ; forgive the fault confeſs'd. 
ro THE RAMBLER, 

SIR, | l \ 1 8. | | , „ ; 
1 Am one of thoſe beings, from whom many, that melt at 
1 the ſight of all other miſery, think it meritorious to with- 
hold relief; one whom the rigour of virtuous indignation dooms 


to ſuffer without ee e and periſh without regard; and 


whom I myſelf have formerly inſulted in the pride of reputa- 
tion and 5 ap 2 of innocence. | ; „ 
I am of a good family, but my father was burthened with 


more children than he could decently ſupport. A wealthy 


relation, as he travelled from London to his country ſeat, 


condeſcending to make him a viſit, was touched with com- 


paſſion of his narrow fortune, and reſolved to eaſe him of part 


of his charge, by taking the care of a child upon himſelf. Diſ- 


treſs on one ſide, and ambition on the other, were too powerful 
for parental fondneſs, and the little family paſſed in review be- 
fore him, that he might make his choice. I was then ten years 
old, and without knowing for what purpoſe I was called to 
my great couſin, endeavoured to recommend myſelf by my 
beſt courteſy, ſung him my prettieſt ſong, told the laſt ſtory 
that I had read, and ſo much endeared myſelf by wy innocence, 


that 
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that he declared his reſylution to adopt me, and to educate me 
with, his owes . 88 

My parents felt the common ſtruggles at the thought of part- 
ing, and /ome nataral tears <4 dropp'd, but wip'd them ſoon, They 
confidered, not without that falſe eſtimation of the value of 
wealth which e Jong continued always produces, that I 
was raiſed to higher rank than they could give me, and to 
hopes of more ample fortune than they could bequeath. My 
mother ſold ſome of her ornaments to dreſs me in ſuch a man 
ner as might ſecure me from contempt, at my firſt arrival ; 

and when ſhe diſmiſſed me, preſſed me to her 5 with an 
embrace that I ſtill feel, gave me ſome precepts of piety, which, 
W 1 have not forgotfen, and uttered prayers 
for my final happineſs, of which I have not yet ceaſed to hope 
that they will at laſt be granted. — — 

My fiſters envied my new finery, and ſeemed not much to 
regret our ſeparation ; my father conducted me to the Rage- 
coach with a kind of cheerful tenderneſs ; and in a very ſhort 
time I was tranſported to Tplendid apartments, and a luxurious 

table, ahd grew familiar to ſhow, noiſe, and gaiety. 
Ins three years my mother died, having implored a bleſſing 
on her family with her laſt breath. I had little opportunity 
to indulge a ſorrow which there was none to partake with 
me, and therefore ſoon ceaſed to refleft much upon my loſs. 
My father turned all his care upon his other children, whom 
ſome fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies enabled 
him, when he died four years after my mother, to leave in- a 
condition above their expectations. . Fe 

I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his fortune, and had once 
a portion afligned me in his will; but my couſin aſſuring him 
that all care for me was needleſs, ſince he had reſolved to 
place me happily in the world, directed him to divide my part 
amongſt my fiſters, _ „„ | 
Thus I was thrown upon dependance without reſource; Be- 
ing now at an age in which young women are initiated into 
company, I was no longer ts be ſupported in = former cha- 
racter, but at confiderable expence ; ſo that, partly left I ſhould. 
waſte money, and partly leſt my appearance might draw too 
many compliments and affiduities, 1 was inſenſibly degraded 
from my equality, and enjoyed few privileges above the head 
ſervant, but that of receiving no wages. „ 

I felt every indignity. but knew that reſentment would pre- 
cipitate py all, I therefore endeavoured to continue my im- 
portance by little ſervices and active officiouſneſs, and for a 
time preſerved myſelf from negle&, by withdrawing all pre- 
tences to competition, and ſtudying to pleaſe rather than to 
ſhine. . But my intereſt, notwithſtanding this expedient, hourly 
declined, and my coulin's favourite maid began td exchange 
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. repartees with me, and conſult me about the alte Mi $s of a 
caſt gowi. | 0 9 5 „ 
I Was now completely depreſſed; and though I had ſeen 


mankind enough to know the neceſſity of outward cheerfulneſs, 


I I often withdrew to my chamber to vent my grief, or turn my 


condition in my mind, and examine by what means I might 
eſcape from perpetual mortification. At laſt my ſchemes and 
ſorrows were interrupted by a ſudden change of my relation's 
behaviour, who one Nay took an occaſion, when we were left 


together in a room, to bid me ſuffer myſelf no logger to be 


inſulted, but aſſume the place which he always intended me to 
hold in the family. He aſſured me that his wife's preference 
of her own daughters ſhould never hurt me; and accompany» 


ing his profeſſions with a purſe of gold, ordered me to be- 
Tpeak a rich ſuit at the mercer's, and to apply privately to him 
for money when I wanted it, and infinuate that my other friends 
Ten me, which he would take care to confirm. 


y this ſtratagem, which I did not then underſtand, he fill- 
ed me with tenderneſs and gratitude, compelled me to repoſe 
on him as my only ſupport, and produced a fieceſlity of pri- 


vate converſation. He often appointed interviews at the houſe 
of an acquaintance, and ſometimes called on me with a coach, 


and carried me abroad. My ſenſe of his favour, and the de- 
fire of retaining it, diſpoſed me to unlimited Toms e and 


though I ſaw his kindneſs grow every day mors fond, I did not 
_ ſuffer any ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts. At laſt the wretch 


took advantage of the familiarity which he enjoyed as my rela- 
tion, and the ſubmiſſion which he exacted as my benefactor, to 
complete the ruin of an orphan, whom his own promiſes had 


made indigent, whom his indulgence had melted, and his au- 


thority ſubdued. | | 

I know not why it ſhould afford ſubje& of exultation, te 
overpower on any terms the refolution, or ſurpriſe the caution 
of a girl; but of all the boaſters that deck themſelves in the 


ſpoils of innocence and beauty, they ſurely have the leaſt pre- 
tenſions to triumph, who ſubmit to owe their ſucceſs to ſome 
caſual influence. They neither employ the graces of fancy, 


nor the force of underſtanding in their attempts; they cannot 


pleaſe their vanity with the art of their approaches, the deli- 


cacy of their adulations, the elegance of their addreſs, or the 
efficacy of their eloquence ; nor applaud themſelves as poſſeſ- 
ſed of any qualities by which affection is attracted. They ſut- 


mount no obſtacles, they defeat no rivals, but attack only thoſe 


who cannot reſiſt, and are often content to poſſeſs the body, 


without any ſolicitude to gain the heart. 


Many of theſe deſpicable wretches does my preſent acquaint- 
ance with infamy and wickedneſs enable me to number among 


the heroes of debauchery ; reptiles whom their own ſervants 


would 


would have deſpiſed, had they not been their ſervants, and with 


. 


= whom beggary would have di dained intercourſe, had ſhe not been 
allured by hopes of relief. Many: of the beings which are now riot - 


Ing. initaverns,..or ſhivering in the ſtreets, have been: corrupted, 


* 


nefits which never were intended, or of incurring reſentment 


that I could not long continue in his family. I was diſtracted | 
at the thought of the ye which I now believed inevitable. 
h 


+ 


$ 


— 
7 


— 


4 


ficient aritidote to my example. TE, | 
After the diſtraction, hefitation, and delays, which the ti- 
midity of guilt naturally produces, I was removed to lodgings 


not by arts of gallantry Which ſtole gradually upon the. aftec- 
tions and laid prudence afleep, but by the fear of loſiug be- 


which they could not eſcape; ſome have been frighted by maſ- 
ters and ſome awed by guardians into ruin. c 


o 


Our ctime had its. uſual conſequence, and be ſoon perceived | 


— 


He comforted me with hopes of eluding all diſcovery, and often 
upbraided me with the anxiety, which perhaps none but him- 
ſelf ſaw in my countenance; but at laſt mingled his aſſurances 


of protection and maintenance with menaces of total deſertion, 
if in the moments of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his ſecret to 
eſcape, or endeavour to throw on him any part of my infamy. 


Thus paſſed the diſmal hours till my retreat could no longer 
be delayed. It was pretended that my relations had ſent for 


I am, Sir, e. 


* 


MrsELLA. 


| Nuss. 171. TUESDAY, Nov. PR”. 


Tædet coeli convexa tleri.——VizG. 


Dark, is the ſun, and loathſome is the day. 


TO THE RAMELER» 
SIR, | 


VI now fits down to continue her narrative. T am 
| convinced that nothing. would more powerfully preſerve 


youth from irregularity, or guard inexperience from ſeduction, 


than a juſt deſcription of the condition into which the wanton 
Plunges herſelf, and therefore hope that my letter may be a ſuf- 


* 


in a diſtant part of the town, under one of the characters com- 
monly aſſumed upon ſuch occaſions. Here being by my eir- 
eumſtances condemned to ſolitude, I paſſed moſt of my hours 

| — in 


me to a diſtant country, and I entered upon a ſtate which ſhall 
de deſcribed in my next letter. | „ 
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in bitterneſs and anguiſh. The converſation of the people with 
whoin I was placed was not at all capable of engaging my at- 
retition, or diſpoſſeſſing the reigning ideas. The books which 
1 carried to my retreat were ſuch as heightened my abhorrence 
of myſelf; for I was not ſo far abandoned as to fink voluntarily 
into corruption, or endeavour to conceal from my own mind the 
enormity of my crime, _ | V 
My relation remitted none of his fondneſs, but vifited me ſo 
often, that I was ſometimes afraid left his affiduity ſhould ex- 


poſt him to ſuſpicion. Whenever he came he found the weep- 


ing, and was therefore lefs delightfully entertained than he 
expected. After frequent expoſtulations upon the unreaſon- 
ablencis of my torrow, and innumerable proteſtations of ever - 
laſting regard, he at laſt found that I was more affected with 
the loſs ot my innocence, than the danger of my fame; and 
that he might not be diſturbed by my remorſe, began to lull my 
conſcience with the opiates of irreligion. His arguments were 
ſuch as my courſe of life has fince expoſed me often to the ne- 
ceflity of hearing, vulgar, empty, and fallacions ; yet they at 
firſt confounded me with their novelty, filled me with doubt 
and perplexity, and interrupted that peace which I began to 
feel from the fincerity of my repentatice, without ſubſtituting 


any other ſupport: I liſtened a while to his impious gabble, 


but its influence was ſoon overpowered by natural reaſon and 
early education, and the convictions which this new attempt gave 
me of his baſeneſs completed my abhorrence. I have heard of bar- 
barians, who, when tempeſts drive ſhips upon their coaſt, decoy 
them to the rocks that they may plunder their lading, and have 
alway thought that wretches thus mercileſs in their depredations 
ought to be deftroyed by a general inſurrection of all ſocial beings; 
yet how light is this guilt to the crime of him who, in the agita- 
tions of remorſe, ctits away the anchor of piety, and when 
2 has drawn aſide creduhty from the paths of virtue, hides 
the light of Heaven which would direct her to return. I had 
hitherto conſidered him as a man equally betrayed with myſelf 
by the concurrence of appetite and opportunity; but I now 
ſaw with horror that he was contriving to perpetuate his gra- 
tification, and was defirous to fit me to his purpoſe by com- 
plete and radical corruption Jo e 8 
To eſcape, however, was not yet in my power. I could 
ſupport the expences of my condition only by the continu- 
ance of his favour. He provided alt that was neceffary, and 
in a few weeks congratulated me upon my eſcape from the 


danger which we had both expected with fo much anxiety. | 


1 they began to remmd him of his promiſe to reſtore me 
with my fame uninjured to the world, He promiſed me in 
general terms, that nothing ſhoufd be wanting which his power 


could add to my © happineſs, but forbore to releaſe me from 


my 


— 
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my conſinement. I knew hom much my reception in the world 
depended upon my ſpeedy return, and was therefore 19 9 
ouſly impatient of his delays, which I now perceived to b. 


only artifices, of lewdneſs, He told me, at laſt, with an ap- 


pearance of ſorrow, that all hopes of reſtoration to my for 
mer ſtate were for ever precluded; that chance had diſcovered. 
my ſecret,, and malice divulged it; and that nothing now. rę- 


mained but to ſeek a retreat more private, where curioſity. or 


hatred could never find us, | 5 
The rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which I felt at this ag - 
count, are not to be expreſſed. I was in ſo much dread of re- 
proach and infamy, which he repreſented as purſuing me with 
full cry, that I yielded myſelf implicitly. to his diſpoſal, and 
was removed, with a, thouſand ſtudied precautions, through 


by-ways and dark paſſages to another houſe, where I haraſſed. 
him with perpetual ſolicitations. for a, ſmall. annuity, that might. 


enable me to live in the country in obſcurity, and innocence. 


This demand he at firſt evaded with ardent, profeſſions, but 
in time appeared offended at my importunity and diftruſt ; and 


having one day endeayoured to. ſooth me with uncommon. ex- 


preſſions of tenderneſs, when he. found my. diſcontent immove- 


able, left me with ſome inarticulate murmurs of anger, I was, 


pleaſed that he was at laſt rouſed to ſenfibility, and expecting 


that at his next viſit, he would comply with my requeſt, lived 


with great tranquillity upon the money, in my, hands, and was. 


ſo much pleaſed with this pauſe of perſecution, that I did not 


reflect how much his abſence had exceeded the uſual intervals, 
till I was alarmed with the danger of wanting ſubfiſtence, I. 


then ſuddenly contracted my expences, but was. unwilling . to. 


ſupplicate for aſſiſtance. Neceſſity, however, ſoon overcame. 
my modeſty or my pride, and I applied to him by a letter, but 


had no anſwer. I writ in terms more preſſing, but without 


effect. I then ſent an agent to enquire after him, who informs - 
ed me, that he had quitted his houſe, and was gone with his. 


family to reſide for tome time upon his eſtate in Ireland. 
However ſhocked at this abrupt departure, I was yet unwil- 


ling to believe that he could wholly, abandon me, and there». 
fore, by the ſale of my clothes, I ſupported myſelf, expecting 


that every poſt would bring me relief. Thus I paſſed ſeyen 


months between hope and dejection, in a gradual approach to 


poverty and diſtreſs, emaciated with diſcontent, and bewildered 


with uncertainty, At laſt, my landlady, after many hints of 


the neceſſity of a new lover, took the opportunity of my ab- 


ſence to ſearch my boxes, and miſſing ſome of my apparel, 


ſeized the remainder for rent, and led me to the door. 


To remonſtrate againſt legal cruelty was vain; to ſupplicate 
obdurate brutality was hopeleſs. I went away, I knew not 
whither, and wandered about without any ſettled purpole unac- 
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1 THE RAMBLER. 


quainted with the uſual expedients of miſery, unqualified for 
Jaborious offices, afraid to meet an eye that had ſeen me be- 
fore, and hopeleſs of relief from thoſe who were ſtrangers to 
my former condition. Night came on in the midſt of my dif- 
traction, and I ſtill continued to wander till the menaces of the 
watch obliged me to ſhelter myſelf in a covered paſſage. 

Next day, I procured a lodging in the backward garret of a 
mean houſe, and employed my landlady to enquire for a ſer- 
vice. My applications were generally rejected for want of a 
character. At length I was received at a draper's ; but when 
it was known to my miſtreſs that I had only one gown, and 
that of filk, ſhe was of opinion that I looked like a thief, and 
without warning hurried me away. I then tried to ſupport 
myſelf by my needle ; and, by my landlady's recommendation, 
obtained a little work from a ſhop, and for three weeks lived 
without repining ; but when my punctuality had gained me ſo 
much reputation, that I was truſted to make up a head of ſome 
value, one of my fellow-lodgers ſtole the lace, and I was obliged - 
to fly from a proſecution. | 

Thus driven again into the ſtreets, I lived upon the leaſt that 
could ſupport me, and at got accommodated myſelf under 
pent-houſes as well as I could. At length I became abſolutely 
pennyleſs ; and having ſtrolled all day without ſuſtenance, was, 
at the cloſe of evening, accoſted by an elderly man, with an in- 
vitation to a tavern. I refuſed him with heſitation ; he ſeized _ 
me by the hand, and drew me into a neighbouring houſe, where 
when he ſaw my face e with hunger, and my eyes ſwellin 
with tears, he ſpurned me from him, and bade me cant ns, 


- whine in ſome other place; he for his part would take care of 


his pockets, | | | 
1 ſtill continued to ſtand in the way, having ſcarcely ftrength 
to walk farther, when another ſoon addreſſed me in the ſame _ 
manner. When he ſay the ſame tokens of calamity, he con- 


fidered that I might be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 


uickly made overtures, which I had no longer firmneſs to re- 
ject. By this man I was maintained four months in penurious 
wickedneſs, and then abandoned to my former condition, from 


which I was delivered by another keeper. 


In this abject ſtate I have now paſſed four Mouths the drudge 
of extortion, and the ſport of drunkenneſs ; ſometimes the pro- 


erty of one man, and ſometimes the common prey of acci- 
dental lewdneſs ; at one time tricked up for ſale by the miſ- 
treſs of a brothel, at another begging in the' ſtreets to be re- 
lieved from hunger by wickedneſs ; without any hope in the 
day but of finding ſome whom tolly or exceſs may expoſe to 
my allurements, and without any reflections at night, but ſuch , 


as guilt and terror impreſs upon me. 
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If thoſe who paſs their days in plenty and ſecurity eould viſit for 
an hour the diſmal receptacles to which the proſtitute retires from 
her nocturnal excurſions, and ſee the wretches that lie crowded 
together, mad with intemperance, ghaſtly with famine, nauſe- 
ous with filth, and noiſome with diſeaſe ; it would not be eaſy 
for any degree of abhorrence to harden them againſt compaſſion, 
or to repreſs the defire which they muſt immediately feel to 
reſcue ſuch numbers of human beings from a ſtate fo dreadful, 

It is ſaid in France they annually evacuate their ſtreets, and 
ſhip their proſtitutes and vagabonds to their colonies, If the 
women that infeſt this city had the ſame opportunity of eſcap 
ing from their miſeries, 1 believe very little force would 
neceſſary ; for who among them can dread any change ? Man 
of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any but the moſt Kreil 
employments, and thoſe perhaps would require the care of a 
magiſtrate to hinder them from following the ſame practices 
in another country; but others. are only precluded by infamy 
from reformation, and would gladly be delivered on any terms 
from the neceſſity of guilt and the tyranny of chance. No place 
but a populous city can afford opportunities for open proviey- 
tion, and where the eye of juſtice can attend to individuals, thoſe 
who: cannot be made good may be reſtrained from miſchief, 
For my part, I ſhould exult at the privilege of baniſhment, 
and think myſelf happy in any region that ſhould reſtore me 


once again to honeſty and peace. 


— 


I am, Sir, &c. 
1 MisELLA. 


- 
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Sæpe rogare ſoles qualis, ſim priſce, futurus, 
Si fiam locuples; fimque repente potens. 
Quemquam poſſe putas mores narrare futuros? 
Dic mihi, fi ſias tu leo, qualis eris—Maxgr, 


Priſcus, you've eften aſk'd me how I'd live, 
Should fate at once both wealth and honour give. 
What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee ? 

Tell me what fort of lion you wou'd be.—F. Lewis. 


Nord has been langer obſerved, than that a change 
- of fortune cauſes a change of manners; and that it is 
difficult to conjecture, from the conduct ef him whom we fee 


OE a low condition, how he would act if wealth and power were 
" OS put 
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put into his hands. But it is generally agreed, that few men are 
made better by affluence or exaltation; and that the powers of 
the mind, when they are unbound and expanded by the ſun-ſhine 


of felicity, more frequently luxuriate into follies than bloſſom 
into goodneſs, | | | 


Many obſervations have concurred to eſtabliſh this opinion, 
or it is not likely ſoon to become obſolete, for want of new oc- 
caſions to revive it. The greater part of mankind are corrupt in 


every condition, and differ in high and in low ſtations, only as 


they have more or fewer opportunities of gratifying their defires, 


and as they are more or leſs reſtrained hy human cenſures. 


Many vitiate their principles in the acquiſition of riches ; and 


who can wonder that what is gained by fraud and extortion is 


enjoyed with tyranny and excels ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation of the mind 
by external advantages, though certainly not uncommon, yet 
approaches not ſo nearly to univerſality, as ſome have aſſerted 
in the bitterneſs of reſentment, or heat of declamation. 
Whoever ariſes above thoſe who once pleaſed themſelves with 


equality, will have many malcvolent gazers at his eminence, 


To gain ſooner than others that which all purſue with the ſame 
ardour, and to which all imagine themſelves entitled, will for 


ever be a crime. When thoſe who ftarted with us in the race of 


life, leave us ſo far behind, that we have little hope to overtake 
them, we revenge our diſappointment by remarks, on the arts 
of ſupplantation by which they gained the advantage, or on the 
folly and arrogance with which they poſſeſs it, Of them whoſe 
riſe we could not hinder, we ſolace ourſelves by prognoſtica« 


ting the fall, 


It is impoſſible for human purity not to _ to an eye, 
thus ſharpened by malignity, ſome ſtains which lay concealed 
and unregarded while none thought it their intereſt to diſcover 
them; nor can the moſt circumſpect attention, or ſteady recti- 
tude, eſcape blame from cenſors who have no inclination to ap- 
prove. Riches therefore perhaps do nat ſo often produce 
crimes as incite accuſers. | | 

The common charge againſt thoſe who riſe above their ori- 
ginal condition, is that of pride. It is certain that ſucceſs 
paturally confirms us in a favourable opinion of our own abi- 
lities. Scarce any man is willing to allot to accident, friendſhip, 
and a thouſand cauſes, which concur in every event without 
human contrivance or interpoſition, the part which they may 
juſtly claim in his advancement. We rate ourſelves by our 
fortune rather than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are quick- 
ly produced by imaginary merit. But captiouſneſs and jeal- 
ouly are likewiſe eaſily offended, and to him who ſtudioufly 


looks for an affront, every mode of behaviour will ſupply it: 
freedom will he rudeneſs and reſerve ſullenneſs; mirth will be 


ne gli gence, 
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neglipence; and ſerionſneſs formality : when he is received with 
ceremony, diſtance and reſpect are inculcated ; if he is treated 
with familiarity, he concludes himſelf inſulted by condeſcenſions. 

It muſt howevet be confeſſed, that as all ſudden changes are 
dangerous, a quick tranſition from poverty to abundance can 
ſeldom be made with ſafety. He that has long lived within 
fight of pleaſures which he could not reach, will need more 
than common moderation, not to loſe Ris reaſon in unbounded 
riot, when they are firſt put into his power. Fs 
Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty ; „ 
is exaggerated by deſire. It is difficult not to eſtimate what 
is lately gained above its real value; it is impoſſible not to ans 
nex greater happineſs to that condition from which we are un» 
willingly excluded, than nature has qualified us to obtaiti, For 
this reaſon, the remote inheritor of an unexpected fortune may 
be generally diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who are enriched in the 
common courſe of lineal deſcent, by his greater haſte to enjoy 
his wealth, by the finery of his dreſs, the pomp of his equi- 
page, the ſplendor of his furniture, and the luxury of his table. 

A thouſand things which familiarity diſcovers to be of little 
value, have power ; 4 a time to ſeize the imagination, Vir- 
ginian king, when the Europeans had fixed a lock on his door, 
was ſo delighted to find his ſubjects admitted or excluded with 

ſuch facility, that it was from morning to evening his whole 
employment to turn the key. We, among whom locks and 
keys have been longer in uſe, are inclined to laugh at the A- 
merican amuſement ; yet I doubt whether this paper will have 
a fingle reader that may not apply the ſtory to himſelf, and re- 
collect ſome hours of his life in which he has beer. equally 
overpowered by the tranſitory charms of trifling novelty. 

Some indulgence is due to him whom a happy gale of for- 
tune has ſuddenly tranſported into new regions, where unac- 
cuſtomed luſtre dazzles his eyes, and untaſted delicacies ſo- 
licit his appetite. Let him not be conſidered as loſt in hope- 
leſs degeneracy, though he for a while forgets the regard due 
to others, to indulge the contemplation of himſelf, and in the 
extravagance of his firſt raptures expects that his eye ſhould 
regulate the motions of all that approach him, and his opinion 
be received as decifive and oraculous. His intoxication will 
give way to time; the madneſs of joy will fume impetceptibl 
away; the ſenſe of his inſufficiency will ſoon return ; he will 
remember that the co-operation of others is neteflary to his 
happineſs, and learn to conciliate their regards by reciprocal 

beueficence. | | 

There is, at leaſt, one conſideration which onght to alle- 
viate our cenſures of the powerful and rich. To imagine them 
chargeable with all the guilt and folly of their n actions, i 

to be very little acquainted with the world. | ot 
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pe 1 abfolu pouvoir vous ignore Lyvreſſe, 
Et du lache flateur la voixenchanterefſe, 


Thou haft not known the giddy whirls of fate, | 
Nor ſervile flatteries which enchant the great. Miss. A. W. 
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He that can do much good or harm, will not find many whom 
ambition or cowardice will ſuffer to be ſincere. While we live 
upon the level with the reſt of mankind, we are reminded of 
our duty by the admonitions of friends, and repfoaches of ene- 
mies; but men who ſtand in the higheſt ranks of ſociety, ſel- 

dom hear of their faults ; if by any accident an opprobrious 
clamour reaches their ears, flattery is always at hand to pour 
in her, opiates, to quiet conviction, and obtund remorſe. | 

Favour is ſeldom gained but by conformity in vice. Virtue 
can ſtand without aſſiſtance, and confiders herſelf as very little 
obliged by countenance and approbation : but vice, ſpiritleſs, and 
timorous, ſeeks the ſhelter of crowds and ſupport of confederacy. 

The fſycophant, therefore, neglects the good qualities of his 

patron, and employs all his art on his weakneffes and follies, 
regales his reigning vanity, or ſtimulates his prevalent deſi res. 
_ Virtue is ee difficult with any circumſtances, but the 
difficulty is increaſed when reproof and advice are frighted 
away. In common life, reaſon and conſcience have only the 
appetites and paſſions to encounter; but in higher ſtations they 
muſt oppoſe artifice and adulation. He, therefore, that yields 
to ſuch temptations, cannot give thoſe who look upon his miſ: 
carriage much reaſon for exultation, ſince few can juſtly preſume 
that from the ſame ſnare they ſhould have been able to eſcape. 
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NuMs. 113. TUESDAY, Nov. 12, 1761. 


Quo virtus, quo ferat error? — Hex. 


. Now ſay, where virtue ſtops, and vice begins? 


S any action or poſture, long continued, will diſtort and 

A disfigure the limbs; ſo the mind likewiſe is crippled and 
contracted by perpetual application to the ſame ſet of ideas. 
It is eaſy to gueſs the trade of an artizan by his knees, his 
fingers, or his ſhoulders; and there are few among men of 
the more liberal profeſſions, whoſe minds do not carry the brand 
of their calling, or whoſe converſation does not quickly diſcover 
to what claſs of the community they belong. FR 
| 5 | Thele 
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Theſe peculiarities have been of great uſe in the general 
hoſtility which every part of mankind exerciſes againſt the reſt, 
to furniſh inſults and ſarcaſms. Every art has its dialect un- 
couth and ungrateful to all whom cuſtom has not reconciled 
to its ſound, and which therefore becomes ridiculous by a flight 
miſapplication, or unneceſſary repetition. b 

The general reproach with which ignorance revenges the 
ſuperciliouſneſs of learning, is that of pedantry; a cenſure 
which you man incurs, who has at any time the misfortune 
to talk to thoſe who cannot underſtand him, and by which the 
modeſt and timorous are ſometimes frighted from the diſplay 
of their acquiſitions, aud the exertion of their powers. 

The name of a pedant is ſo formidable to young men when 
they firſt fally from their colleges, and is ſo liberally ſcattered 
by thoſe who mean to boaſt their elegance of education, eafi- 
neſs of manners, and knowledge of the world, that it ſeems to 


require particular conſideration ; ſince, perhaps, if it were once 


underſtood, many a heart might be freed from painful appre- 
henſions, and many a tongue delivered from reſtraint. | 

Pedantry is the unſeaſonable oſtentation of learning. It 
may be diſcovered either in the choice of a ſubject, or in the 
manner of treating it. He is undoubtedly guilty of pedantry 


who, when he has made himſelf maſter of ſome abſtruſe and 


uncultivated part of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and dif- 
coveries upon thoſe whom he believes unable to judge of his 
proficiency, and from whom, as he cannot fear contradiction, 
he cannot properly expect applauſe. _ 


To this error the ſtudent is ſometimes betrayed by the na- 


tural recurrence of the mind to its common employment, by the 
leaſure which every man receives from the recollection of pleaſing 
images, and the deſire of dwelling upon topicks on which he 
knows himfelf able to ſpeak with juſtneſs. But becauſe we are 
ſeldom ſo far prejudiced in favour of each other as to ſearch out 
for palliations, this failure of politeneſs is imputed always to va- 
nity; and the harmleſs collegiate, who perhaps intended enter- 
tainment and inſtruction, or at worſt only ſpoke without ſut- 
ficient reflection upon the character of his hearers, is cenſured 
as arrogant or overbearing, and eager to extend his renown, in 
contempt of the convenience of ſociety, and the laws of con- 
verſation. 5 : ; 

All diſcourſe of which others cannot partake, is not only an 
irkſome uſurpation of the time devoted to pleaſure and enter- 
tainment, but, what never fails to excite very keen reſentment, 
an inſolent aſſertion of ſuperiority, and a triumph over leſs en- 
lightened underſtandings The pedant is, therefore, not only 
heard with wearinefs, but malignity; and thoſe who conceive 
themſelves inſulted by his knowledge, never fail to tell with ac- 
Timony how injudiciouſly-it was'exerted, 4 
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To avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholars ſometimes dis 
veſt themſelves with too much haſte of their academical forma · 
lity, and in their endeavours to accommotlate their notions and 
their ſtile to common conceptions, talk rather of any thing than 
of that which they underſtand, and fink into inſipidity of fenti- 

ment and meanneſs of expreſſion. Tn 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, that all ap- 
pearance of ſcience is particularly hateful to women; and that 
therefore, whoever deſires to be well received in female afſern- 
blies, mutt qualify himſelf by a total rejection of all that is ſeri- 
ous, rational, or important; muſt confider argument or criti- 
ciſm as perpetually interdicted; and devote all his attention to 
trifles, and all his eloquence to compliment. | 

Students often form their notions of the preſent generation 
from the writings of the paſt, and are not very early informed of 
thoſe changes which the gradual diffufion of knowledge, or the 
ſudden caprice of faſhion, produces in the world. | © us 

might be the ſtate of female literature in the laſt century, there is 
now no longer any danger leſt the ſcholar ſhould want an ade- 
quate audience at the tea- table; and whoever thinks it neceſſary 
to regulate his converſation by antiquated rules, will be rather 
deſpiſed for his futility than careſſed tor his politeneſs. 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the comprehenſion of 
thoſe whom we addreſs, is unqueſtionable pedantry ; but ſurely 
complaiſance requires, that no man ſhould, without proof, con- 

clude his company incapable of following him to the higheſt ele- 
vation of his fancy, or the utmoſt extent of his knowledge. It 
is always fafer to err in favour of others, than of ourſelves, and 
therefore we ſeldom hazard much by endeavouring to excel. 

It ought at leaſt to be the care of learning, when ſhe quits her 
exaltation, to deſcend with dignity, Nothing is more deſpica- 
ble than the airineſs ond jocularity of a man bred to ſevere ſci- 
ence, and ſolitary meditation. To trifle agreeably is a ſecret 
which ſchools cannot impart ; that gay negligence and vivacious 
levity which charm down refiſtance wherever they appear, are 
never attainable by him, who, having ſpent his firſt years among 
the duſt of libraries, enters late into the gay world with an un- 
pliant attention and eſt (bliſhed habits, 
It is obſerved in the panegyrick on Fabricius the mechaniſt, 
that, though forced by publick employments into mingled con- 
verſation, he never loſt the moeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the con- 
vent, nor drew ridicule upon himſelf by an affected imitation of 
faſhionable life. To the {ame praiſe every man devoted to fearn- 
ing ought to aſpire. If he attempts the ſofter arts of pleafing, 
and endeavours to learn the graceful bow and the familiar em- 
brace, the inſinuating accent and the general imile, he will loſe 
the reſpect due to the character of learning, without arriving at 
the en vied honour of doing any thing with elegance and facility. 

Theophraſt us 
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Theophraſtus was diſcovered not to be a native of Athens, 
by ſo ſtrift an adherence to the Attic dialect, as ſhewed that he 
had learned it not by cuſtom, but by rule. A man not early 
formed to habitual elegance, betrays in like manner the effects 
of his education, by an unneceſſary anxiety of behaviour. It is 
as poſſible to become pedantick by fear of pedantry, as to be 
troubleſome by ill-timed civility, There is no kind of imperti- 
nence more juſtly cenſureable, than his who is always labouring 
to level thoughts to intellects higher than his own ; who apolo- 
gizes for every word which his own narrowneſs of converſe in- 
clines him to think unuſual ; keeps the exuberance of his facul- 
ties under viſible reſtraint; is ſolicitous to anticipate enquiries by 
needleſs explanations; and endeavours to ſhade his own abilities, 
leſt weak eyes ſhould be dazzled with their luſtre, 


Nuns. 174. SATURDAY, Nov. 15, 1761. 


Fœnum habit in cornu, longe fuge, dummodo riſum ; 
Excutiat ſibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amico.—Hor. 


Vonder he drives avoid that furious beaſt: 
If he may have his jeſt, he never cares 
At whoſe expence; nor friend nor patron ſpares.—FANers. 


t TO. THE RAMBLER. 

MR. RAMBLER, 

HE laws of ſocial benevolence require, that every man 

ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt others by his experience. He 

that has at laſt eſcaped into port from the fluctuations of chance, 

and the guſts of oppafition, ought to make ſame improvements 
in the chart of life, by marking the rocks on which be has been 

daſhed, and the ſhallows where he has been ftrand=d, | 

The error into which I was betrayed, when cuſtom firſt gave 
me up to my own direction, is very frequently incident to the 
quick, the ſprightly, the fearleſs, and the gay; to all whoſe ar- 
dour hurries them into precipitate execution of their deſigns, 
and imprudent declaration of their opinions; who ſeldom count 
the coſt of pleaſure, or examine the diſtant conſequences of any 
practice that flatters them with immediate gratification. 

I came forth into the crowded world with the uſual juvenile 
ambition, and defired nothing beyond the title of a wit. Money 
| I confidered as below my care; for I ſaw ſuch multitudes grow 
rich without underſtanding, that I could not forbear to look on 

IE | : wealth 
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to intellectual excellence univerſally acknowledged. 


minds upon which the rays of fancy may be pointed without ef- 
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wealth as an acquiſition eafy to induſtry directed by genius, and 
therefore threw it aſide as a ſecondary convenience, to be pro- 
cured when my principal wifh ſhonld be ſatisfied, and the claim 
Wich this view 1 regulated my behaviour in publick, and ex- 
erciſed my meditations in ſolitude. My life was divided between 


the care of providing topicks for the entertainment of my com- 


pany, and that of collecting company worthy to be entertained ; 
for 1 ſoon found, that wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries; that its fucceſs depends upon the aptitude of others 
to receive impreffions ; and that as ſome bodies, inciffol: e by 
Heat, can fet the furnace and crucible at defiance, there are 


fe, and which no fire of ſentiment can agitate or exalt. | 
It was, however, not tong before I fitted myſelf with a ſet of 


companions who knew how to laugh, and to whom no other re- 
commendation was neceſſary than the power of ftriking out a jeſt. 
Among thoſe I fixed my reſidence, and for a time enjoyed the 
felicity of diſturbing the neighbours every night with the ob- 
ſtreperous applauſe which my ſallies forced from the audience. 
The reputation of our club every day increaſed, and as my 


flights and remarks were cireulated by my admirers, every day 


brought new ſolicitations for admiſſion into aur ſociety, 
To ſupport this perpetual fund of merriment, I frequented 
every place of concourſe, cultivated the acquaintance of all the 


faſhionable race, and paſſed the day in a continual ſucceſſion of 


viſits, in which I collected a treaſure of pleaſantry for the exe 

nees of the evening. Whatever error of conduct I could diſ- 
cover, whatever peculiarity of manner I could obſerve, what. 
ever weakneſs was betrayed by confidence, whatever lapſe was 


"foffered by neglect, all was drawn together for the diverſion of 
my wild companions, who, when they had been taught the art 
of ridicule, never failed to fignalize themſelves by a zealous imi- 
tation, and filled the town on the enſuing day with ſcandal and 


vexation, with merriment and ſhame. 
I can ſcarcely believe, when I recolle& my own practice, that 
I conld have been fo far deluded with petty praiſe, as to divulge 


the ſecrets of truſt, and to expoſe the levities of frankneſs, to 
© waylay the walks ofthe cautious, and ſurprize the ſecurity oſthe 


thoughtleſs. Yet it is certain, that for many years I heard no- 
thing but with defign to tell it, and ſaw nothing with any other 
curiofity than after ſome failure that might furniſh out a jeſt. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate malignity, or in- 


tereſted inſidiouſneſs. I had no other purpoſe than to heighten 
the pleaſure of laughter by communication, nor ever raiſed any 


pecumary advantage from the calamities of others. I led weak- 
neſs and negligence into difficulties, only that I might divert 


myſelf with cheir perplexities and diſtreſſes; and violated _ 
| a 
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daw of friendſhip, with no other hope than that of gaining the 
reputation of ſmartneſs and waggery. . Es - 
_ I would not be underſtood to charge myſelf with any crimes 
of the atrocious or deftructive kind. ' never betrayed an heir to 
gameſters, or a girl to debauchees ; never intercepted the kind» 
neſs of a patron, or ſported away the reputation of innocence, 
My delight was only in petty miſchief and momentary vexa- 
tions, and my acuteneſs was employed not upon fraud and op- 
bone which it had been meritorious to detect, but upon 
armleſs ignorance or abſurdity, prejydice or miſtake. W 
This enquiry I purſued with ſo much diligence and ſagacity, 
that I was able to relate of every man I knew, ſome blunder or 
miſcarriage ; to betray the moſt circumſpect of my friends into 
follies, by a judicious flattery of his predominant paſſion ; or ex- 
poſe him to contempt, by placing him in circumſtances which 
put his prejudices into action, brought to view his natural de- 
fects, or drew the attention of the company on his airs of affec- 
tations | 
The power had been poſſeſſed in vain if it had never been ex- 
erted; and it was not my cuſtom to let any arts of jocularity re- 
main unemployed. My impatience of applauſe brought me 
always early to the place of entertainment; and I ſeldom failed 
to lay a ſcheme with the ſmall knot that firſt gathered round 
me, by which ſome of thoſe whom we expected might be made 
ſubſervient to our ſport. Every man has ſome favourite topick 
of converſation, on which, by a feigned ſer:ouineſs:of attention, 
he may be drawn to expatiate without end. Every man has 
ſome habitual contortion of body, or eſtabliſhed mode of ex- 
preſſion, which never fails to raiſe"mirth if it be pointed out to 
notice. By promotions ofs theſe particularities I ſecured our 
pleaſantry. Our companion entered with his uſual gaity, and 
began to partake of our noiſy cheerfulneſs, when the converſa- 
tion was imperceptibly diverted to a ſubject which preſſed upon 
his tender part, and extorted the expected ſhrug, the cuſtomary 
exclamation, or the predicte remark. A general clamour of 
joy then burſt from all that were admitted to the ſtratagem. 
Our mirth was often increaſed by the triumph of him that occa- 
ſioned it; for as we do not haſtily form concluſions againſt ours 
ſelves, ſeldom any one ſuſpected, that he had exhilarated us 
otherwiſe than by his Wit. 
Vou will hear, I believe, with very little ſurprize, that by 
this conduct I had in a ſhort time united mankind againit me, 
and that every tongue was diligent in prevention or revenge. I 
ſoon perceived myſelf regarded with malevolence or diſtruſt, 
but wondered what had been diſcovered in me either terrible or 
hateful. I had invaded no man's property; I had rivalled no 
man's claims; nor had ever engaged in any of thoſe attempts 
which provoke the jealouſy of ambition, or the rage of RO 
Vor. II, „% I had 
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I had lived but to laugh, and make others laugh; and believed 
that I was loved by all who carefſed, and favoured by all who 
applauded me. I never imagined, that he who, in the mirth 


of a nocturnal revel, concurred in ridiculing his friend, would 
confider, in a cooler hour, that the ſame trick might be played 


againſt himſelf; or that, even where there is no ſenſe of danger, 
the natural pride of human nature riſes againſt him, who by ge- 
neral cenſures lays claim to general ſuperiority. _ 

I was convinced, by a total deſertion, of the impropriety of 
my conduct; every man avoided, and cautioned. others to a- 
void me. Wherever I came, I found filence and dejection, cold- 
neſs and terror. No one would venture to ſpeak, leſt he ſLould 
lay himſelf open to unfavourable repreſentations; the company, 
however numerous, dropped off at my entrance upon various 

retences; and if I retired to avoid the ſhame of being left, 
I heard confidence and mirth revive at my departure. 

If thoſe whom I had thus offended could have contented 
themſelves with repaying one inſult for another, and kept up 
the war only by a reciprocation of ſarcaſms they might have 
perha s vexed, but would never much have hurt me; for no 
man Nan hates him at whom he can laugh. But theſe 
wounds which they give me as they fly, are without cure; this 
alarm which they ſpread by their ſolicitude to eſcape me, ex- 
cludes me from all friendſhip and from all pleaſure: I am con- 
demned to paſs a long interval of my life in ſolitude, as a man 
ſuſpected of infection is refuſed admiſſion into cities; and muſt 
inger in obſcurity, till my conduct ſhall conyince the world, that 
may be approached without hazard. | | 

. I uam, &c. DicacuLvs, 


* * 
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Rari quippe boni, numero vix ſunt totidem quot 
Thebarum portæ, vel divitis oſtia Nili. Juv. 


Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are-thinly ſown ; 
They thrive but ill, nor can they laſt when grown. 
And ſhould we count them, and our ſtore compile ; 
Yet Thebes more gates could ſhew, more mouths the Nile. Cxzzcu 
JONE of the axioms of wiſdom which recommend the an- 
cient ſages to veneration, ſeems to have required leſs ex- 
tent of knowledge, or perſpicacity of penetration, than the 
| 1 , remark 
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remark of Bias, that o , Nννi - the majority are 
wicked.“ | „ 5 f 

The depravity of mankind is ſo eaſily diſcoverable, that no- 
thing but the deſert or the cell can exclude it from notice. The 
knowledge of crimes intrudes uncalled and undeſired. They 
whom their abſtraction from common occurrences hinders from 
ſeeing iniquity, will quickly have their attention awakened by 

feeling it. Even he who ventures not into the world, may 
learn its corruption in his cloſet, For what are treatiſes of 
morality, but perſuaſives to the practice of duties, for which no 

arguments would be neceſſary, but that we are continually 
tempted to violate or neglect them? What are all the records 
of hiſtory, but narratives of ſucceſſive villanies, of treaſons 
and uſurpations, maſſacres and wars? 

But, perhaps, the excellence of aphoriſms conſiſts not ſo 
much in the expreſſion of ſome rare or abſtruſe ſentiment, as 
in the 8 of ſome obvious and uſeful truth in a few 
words. We frequently fall into error and folly, not becauſe 
the true principles of action are not known, but becauſe, for a 
time, they are not remembered; and he may therefore be juſt- 

ly numbered among the benefactors of mankind, who contracts 
the great rules of life into ſhort ſentences, that may be eafily _ 
impreſſed on the memory, and taught by frequent recollection 
to recur habitually to the mind. _ 1 5 
However thoſe who have paſſed through half the life of man 
may now wonder that __ ſhould require to be cautioned a- 
gainſt corruption, they will find that they have themſelves pure 
chaſed their conviction by many diſappointments and vexations, 
which an earlier knowledge would have ſpared them ; and may 
ſee, on every fide, ſome entangling themſelves in perplexities, 
and ſome finking into ruin, by ignorance or neglect of the 
maxim of Bias. 3 

Every day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure and diſtinction, 
ſome heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered into pride. He 
comes forth with all the confidence of a ſpirit unacquainted with 
ſuperiors, and all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated 
by oppoſition, alarmed by fraud, or embittered by cruelty. 
He loves all, becauſe he imagines himſelf the univerſal favourite. 
Every exchange of ſalutation produces new acquaintance, and 
every acquaintance kindles into friendſhip, | 

Every ſeaſon brings a new flight of beanties into the world, 
who have hitherto heard only of their own charms, and ima- 

| [vt that the heart feels no paſſion but that of love. They are 
oon ſurrounded by admirers whom they credit, becauſe they 
tell them only what is heard with delight. Whoever gazes 
4 them is a lover; and whoever forces a ſigh, is pining in 

eſpair. : „„ „ 

He ſurely is a uſeful monitor who inculcates to theſe thought 
leſs ſtrangers, that the majority are wicked ; who informs 1 

| p as 
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that the train which wealth and beauty draw after them, is 
lured only by the ſcent of prey; and that, perhaps, among all 
thoſe who crowd about them with profeſſions and flatteries, there 
is not one who does not hope for ſome. opportunity to devour 
or betray them, to glut himſelf by their deſtruction, or to ſhare 
their ſpoils with a ſtronger ſavage. | 5 
Virtue preſented fingly to the imagination or the reaſon, is 
fo well recommended by its own graces, and ſo ſtrongly ſup- 
orted by arguments, that a good man wonders how any can 
be bad ; and they who are ignorant of the force of paſſion and 
intereſt, who never obſerved the arts of ſeduction, the contagion 
of example, the gradual deſcent ſrom one crime to another, or 
the inſenſible depravation of the principles by looſe converſa- 
tion, naturally expect to find integrity in every boſom, and vera» 
city on every tongue, „„ 3 
It is indeed impoſſible not to hear from thoſe who have lived 
longer, of wrongs and falſehoods, of violence and circumven- 
tion; hut ſuch narratives are commonly regarded by the young, 
the heady, and the confident, as nothing more than the murmurs 
of peeviſhneſs, or the dreams of dotage; and notwithſtanding 
all the documents of hoary wiſdom, we commonly plunge into 
the world fearleſs and credulous, without any foreſight af dan - 
ger, or apprehenſion of deceit, | 
I have remarked, in a former paper that credulity is the com- 
mon failing of unexperienced virtue; and that he who is ſpon- 
taneoutly ſuſpicious, may be juſtly charged with radical corrup- 
tion ; for if he has not known the prevalence of diſhoneſty by 
information, nor had time to obſerve it with his own eyes, 
whence can he take hismeaſures of judgment but from himſelf ? 
They who belt deſerve to eſcape the ſnares of artifice, are 
moſt likely to be entangled. He that endeavours to live for 
the good of others, muſt always be expoſed to the arts of them 
who live only for themſelves, unleſs he is taught by timely pre- 
cepts the caution required in common tranſactions, and ſhewn 
at a diſtance the pitfalls of treachery. 5 
To youth, therefore, it ſnould be carefully inculcated, that to 
enter the road of life without caution or reſerve, in expectation 
of general fidelity and juſtice, is to launch on the wide ocean 
without the inſtruments of ſteerage, and to hope that every 
wind will be proſperous, and that every coaſt will afford a har-⸗ 
bour. | | | | 
To enumerate the various motives to deceit and injury, 
would be to count all the deſires that prevail among the ſons of 
men; fince there is no ambition however petty, no wiſh how- 
ever abſurd, that by indulgence will not be enabled to overs 
power the influence of virtue. Many there are, who openly 
and almoſt protefſedly regulate all their conduct by their love 
ot money; who have no reaſon for action or forbearance, for 
compliance 
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compliance or refuſal, than that they hope to gain more by one 
than by the other. Theſe are indeed the meaneft and crueleſt 
of human beings, a race with whom, as with ſome peſtiferous 
animals, the whole creation ſeems to be at war; but who, how- 
ever deteſted or ſcorned, long continue to add heap, to heap, 
and when they have reduced one to beggary, are till permitted 
to faſten on another, 5 | 
Others, yet leſs rationally wicked, paſs their lives in miſchief, 
becauſe they cannot bear the fight of ſucceſs, and mark out 
every man for . hatred whoſe fame or fortune they believe in- 
creaſing. _ | 2 : ; 
Many, who have not advanced to theſe degrees of guilt, are 
yet wholly unqualified for friendſhip, and unable to maintain 
any conſtant or regular courſe of kindneſs. Happineſs may be 
deſtroyed not only by union with the man who is apparently 
the ſlave of intereſt, but with him whom a wild opinion of the 
dignity of perſeverance, in whatever cauſe, di My. to purſue 
every injury with unwearied and perpetual reſentment ; with 
him whoſe vanity inclines him to confider every man as a rival 
in every pretenſion; with him whoſe airy negligence puts his 
friend's-atfairs or ſecrets .in continual hazard, and who thinks 
his forgetfulneſs of others excuſed by his inattention to 
himſelf; and with him whoſe inconſtancy ranges without 
any ſettled rule of choice through varieties of friendſhip, and 
who adopts and diſmiſſes favourites by the ſudden impulſe of 
Caprice. „ 
Thus numerous are the dangers to which the converſe of 
mankind expoſes us, and which can be avoided: only by prudent 
diſtruſt, He therefore that, remembering this ſalutary maxim, 
leafns early to withold his fondneſs from fair appearances, will 
have reaſon to pay ſome honours to Bias of Priene, who en 
abled him to become wiſe without the coſt of experience. 
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——_— ſuſpendere adunco—Hox. EE, 


On me you turn the noſe 


FTFRHERE are many vexatious accidents and uneaſy ſituations 
which raiſe little compaſſion for the ſufferer, and which no 
man but thoſe whom they immediately diſtreſs can regard with 
ſeriouſneſs. Petty miſchiets that have no influence on futurityy 
dor extend their effects to the reſt of life, are always ſeen —_ 
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a kind of malicious pleaſure. A miſtake or embarraſſment,” 
which for the preſent moment fills the face with bluſhes, and 
the mind with confuſion, will have no other effect upon thoſe 
who obſerve it than that of convulſing them with irreſiſtible 
laughter. Some circumſtances of mit. are fo powerfully ri- 
diculous, that neither kindneſs nor diy can withſtand them; 
they bear down love, intereſt and reverence, and force the 
friend, the dependent, or the child, to give way to inſtantaneous 
motions of merriment. | 

Among the principal of comick calamities, may be re- koned 
the pain which an author, not yet hardened into inſenfibility, 
feels at the onſet of a furious critick, whoſe age, rank, or for- 
rune, gives him confidence to ſpeak without reterve ; who heaps / 
one objection upon another, and obtrudes his remarks, and en- 
forces his corrections, without tenderneſs or awe. 5 

The author, full of the importance of his work, and anxious 
for the juſtification of every ſyllable, ſtarts and kindles at the 
ſlighteſt attack; the critick, eager to eſtabliſh his ſuperiority, 
triumphing in every diſcovery of failure, and zealous to impreſs 
the cogency of his arguments, purſues him from line to line 
without ceſſation or remorſe, The critick, who hazards little, 
proceeds with vehemence, impetuofity and fgarleſſneſs; the au- 
thor, whoſe quiet and fame, and lite and immortality, are involv- 
ed in the controverſy, tries every art of ſubterfuge and defence; 
maintains modeſtly what he reſolves never to. yield, and yields 
unwillingly what cannot be maintained. The criticks purpoſe 
is to conquer, the author only hopes to eſcape ; the critick there- 
fore knits his brow, and raiſes his voice, and rejoices whenever 
he perceives any tokens of pain excited by the preſſure of his 
aſſertions, or the point of his ſarcaſms. The author, whoſe 
endeavour is at once to mollify and elude his perſecutor, com- 
poſes his features and ſoftens his accent, breaks the force of 
aſſault by retreat, and rather ſteps aſide than flies or advances. 

As it very ſeldom happens that the rage of extemporary 
- criticiſm inflicts fatal or laſting wounds, I know not that the 
laws of benevolence entitle this diſtrets to much ſympathy. The 
diverſion of baiting an author has the ſanction of all ages and 
nations, and is more lawtul than the ſport of teizing other ani- 
mals, becanſe, for the moſt part, he comes voluntarily to the 
ſtake, furniſhed, as he imagines, by the patron powers of litera- 
ture, with refiſtleſs weapons, and impenetrable armour, with 
the mail of the boar of Erymanth, and the paws of the lion 
of Nemea. | . 

But the works of genius are ſometimes produced by other 
motives than vanity ; and he whom neceſſity or duty enforces 
to write, is not always ſo well ſatisfied with himſelf, as- hot to be 
diſcouraged by cenſorious impudence. It may therefore be 
neceſſary to conſider how they whom publication lays open to 
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the inſults of ſuch as their obſcurity ſecures againſt repriſals, 
may extricate themielves from unexpected encounters. | 


Vida, a man of conſiderable ſkill in the politicks of literature, | 


directs his pupil wholly to abandon his defence, and, even 


when he can irrefragably refute all objections, to ſuffer tamely 


the exultations of his antagoniſt. TT | i 
This rule may perhaps be juſt, when adv.ce is aſked, and ſe- 
verity ſolicited, becauſe no man tells his opinion ſo freely as 
when he imagines it received with implicit veneration; and cri- 
ticks ought never to be conſulted, but while errors may yet be 
rectified or inſipidity iuppreſſed. But when the book has once 
been diſmiſſed into the world, and can be no more retouched, 
I know not whether a very different conduct ſhould not be pre- 
icribed, and whether firmneſs and ſpirit may not ſometimes be 
of uſe to overpower arrogance and-repel brutality, Softneſs, 
diffidence and moderation, will often be miſtaken for imbecility 
and dejection; they lure cowardice to the attack by the hopes 
of eaſy victory; and it will ſoon be found that he whom every 
man thinks he can conquer, ſhall never be at peace. 

The animadverſions of criticks are commonly ſuch as may 


eaſily provoke the ſedateſt writer to ſome quickneſs of reſent- 


ment and aſperity of reply. A man who by long conſideration 


has familiariled a ſubject to his own mind, carefully ſurveyed the 


{cries of his thoughts, and planned all the parts of his compoti- 


tion into a regular dependance on each other, will often ſtart at 
the linifirous interpretations, or abſurd remarks, of haſte and 


ignorance, and wonder by what infatuation they have been led 
away from the obvious tenſe, and upon what peculiar principles 
of judgment they decide againit him, 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, is not equally 
perlect in all, nor equaily adapted in any to all objects; the 
end of criticiſin is to ſupply its defects; rules are the inſtru» 
ments of mental viſion, which may indeed aſſiſt our faculties 
when properly uted, but produce contuton and obſcurity by 
unſkilful application. 

Some ſeem always to read with the microſcope of criticiſm, 
and employ their whole attention upon minute elegance, or 
faults ſcarcely viſible to common obſervation. "The diſſonance 
of a ſyllable, the recurrence of the ſame ſound, the repetition 
of a particle, the ſmalleſt deviation from propriety, the ilighteit 
detect in conſtruction or arrangement, ſwell Ixiore their eyes 
into caormitiess As they difcern with great exactneis, they 
comprehend but a narrow compals, and know nothing of the 
Juitneſs of the deſign, the general ſpirit of the performance, the 
artifice of connection, or the harmony of the parts; they never 


couceive how ſmall a proportion that which they are buſy in 


contemplating bears to tuc Whole, or how the peily inaccura- 
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cies with which they. are offended, are abſorbed and lof in the 


general excellence. 
with great clearneſs whatever is too remote to be diſcovered by 
the reit of mankind, but are fotally blind to all that lies imme- 
diately before them. They diſcover. in every paſſage ſome ſe- 


cret meaning, ſome remote alluſion, ſome artful allegory ; or 
Jome occult imitation which no other reader ever ſuſpected; but 


they have ao new of the cogency of arguments, the force 
of pathetick ſentiments, the various colours of diction, 'or the 
flowery embell:ſhments of fancy; of all that engages the atten- 
tion of others, they are totally inſenſible, while they -pry into 
worlds of conjecture, and amuſe themſelves with phantoms in 
the plonds. © é nn C 
In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail ſometimes by our 


wWeakneis, but more frequently by our fault. We are ſome- 
times bewildered by ignorance, and ſometimes by prejudice, but 


we ſeldom deviate far from the right, but when we deliver our- 
ſelves up to the direction of vanity. gs | 


NuMs., 177. TUESDAY, Nov. 26, 1751. 


Turpe eſt difficiles habere nugas—Marr. 


Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and ſlight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, OP 
When they have made you once ridiculous. —RoscoMmen. 


q 4 


| TO THE RAMBLER, 
HEN 1 was, at the uſual time, about to enter upon the 
profeſſion to which my friends had deſtined me, being 
fammoned, by the death of my father, into the country, I found 
myſelf maſter of an unexpected ſum of money, and of an eſtate, 


"$12, 


* » 


which though not large, was, in my opinion, ſufficient to ſup- 


rt me in à condition far prefergble. to the fatigue, dependance, 
and uncertainty, of any gainful occupation, I therefore reſolv- 


_ ed to devote the reſt of my life wholly to curioſity, and without 


any confinement-of my excurſions, or termination of my views, 
o wander over the boundleſs regions of general knowledge. 


This ſcheme of life ſeemed pregnant with inexhauſtible va- 
riety, and therefore I could not forbear to congratulate myſelf - 


upon the wiſdom, of my choice, I furniſhed a large room way 
| : al 
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Others are furniſhed by criticiſm with a teleſcope. Th ey ag 
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all conveniencies for ſtudy; collected books of every kind ; 
quitted every ſcience at the firſt perception of diſguſt ; returned 
to it again as ſoon as my former ardor happened to revive ; and 
having no rival to depreſs me by compariion, nor any critiek to 
alarm me with objections, I ſpent day after day in profound 
tranquillity, with only ſo much complacence in my own improve- 
ments, as ſerved to excite and animate my application. - 
Thus I lived for fome years with complete acquieſcence in my 
own plan of conduct, riſing early to read, and dividing the latter 
art of the day between economy, exerciſe, and reflection. But 
in time I began to find my mind contracted and ſtiffened by ſo- 
litude. My eaſe and elegance was infenſibly impaired, I was no 
longer able to accommodate mylelt with readineſs to the acci- 
dental current of converſation, my notions grew particular and 
paradoxical, and my phraſeology formal and unfaſhionable; I 
ſpoke, on common occaſions, the language of books. My 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, and celerity of reply, had entirely 
Jeſerradivns : when I delivered my opinion, or detailed my know- 
ledge, I was bewildered by an unſeaſonable interrogatory, diſ- 
concerted by any ſlight oppoſition, and overwhelmed and loſt in 
dejection when the Znallek advantage was gained againſt me in 
diſpute. I became decifive and dogmatical, impatient of con- 
tradition, perpetually. jealous of my character, inſolent to ſuch 
as acknowledged my ſuperiority, and ſullen and malignant to all 
who refuſed to receive my dictates. 7 „ 
This II ſoon diſcovered to be one of thoſe intellectual diſeaſes 
which a wife man ſhould make haſte to cure. I therefore re- 
ſolved for a time to ſhut my books, and learn again the art of 
converſation ; to defecate and clear my mind by briſker mo- 
tions, and ſtronger impulſes ; and to unite myſelf once more to 
the living generation. „0b | 
For this purpoſe I haſted to London, and entreated one of my 
academical acquaintances to introduce me into ſome of the little 
ſocieties of literature which are formed in taverns and coffee- 
houſes. He was pleaſed with an opportunity of ſhewing me to 
his friends, and ſoon obtained me admiffion among a ſelect com- 
pany of curious men, who'met once a week to exhilarate their 
| ſtudies, and compare their acquiſitions. ON 
The eldeſt and moſt venerable of this ſociety was Hirſutus, 
who, after the firſt civilities of my reception, found means to in- 
troduce the mention of his favourite ſtudies, by a ſevere cenſure 
of thoſe who want the due regard for their native country. He 
informed me, that he had early withdrawn his attention from 
foreign trifles, and that fince he begun to addict his mind to ſe- 
rious and manly ſtudies, he had very carefully amaſſed all the 
Engliſh books that were printed in the black character. I bid 
ſearch he had purſued ſo diligently, that he was able to ſhew 
the deficiencies of the beſt catalogues. He had long fince com- 
Vor. II. „' le: ed 
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pleted his Caxton, had three ſheets of Treveris unknown to the 
_ antiquaries, and wanted to a perfect Pynſon but two volumes, 
of which one was promiſed him as a legacy by its preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor, and the other he was reſolved to buy, at whatever price, 
when Quiſquilius's library ſhould be fold Hirſutus had no 
other reaſon for the valuing or flighting a book, than that it 
was printed in the Roman or the Gothick letter, nor any ideas 
but ſuch as his favourite volumes had ſupplied; when he was ſe- 
rious, he expatiated on the narratives of Tin de Treviſa, and, 
u hen he was merry, regaled us with a quotation from the Shippe 
"Of PRs ĩ»OQ V „ 
While I was liſtening to this hoary ſtudent, Ferratus entered 
in a hurry, and informed us, with the abruptneſs of extaſy, that 
his ſet of halfpence was now complete: he had juſt received, in 
a handful of change, the piece that he had ſo long been ſeeking, 
and could now defy mankind to outgo his collection of Engliſh 
copper. . | 8 
Chartophylax then obſerved how fatally human ſagacity was 
ſometimes baffled, and how often the moſt valuable diſcoveries 
are made by chance. He had employed himſelf and his emiſ- 
ſaries ſeven years at great expence, to perfect his ſeries of Ga- 
krettes, but had long wanted a fingle paper, which, when he de- 
ſpaired of obtaining it, was ſent him wrapped round a parcel of 
tobacco. © -- | | 5 | 7 
Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old ballads, for he 
conſidered them as the genuine records of the national taſte. 


- He offered to ſhew me a copy of © The Children in the Wood,” 


which he firmly believed to be of the firſt edition, and by the 
- help of which the text might be freed ſrom ſeveral corrupti- 
ons, if this age of barbarity had any claim to ſuch favours from 
him. OLE, | 
Many were admitted into this ſociety as inferior members, be- 
cauſe they had collected old prints and neglected pamphlets, or 
poſſeſſed ſome fragment of antiquity, as the ſeal of an ancient 
corporation the charter of a religious houſe, the genealogy of a 
family extin&, or a letter written in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Every one of thoſe virtuoſos looked on all his affociates as 
wretches, of depraved taſte and narrow notions. Their conver- 
- Tation, was, therefore, fretful and waſpiſh, their behaviour bru- 
tal, their merriment bluntly farcaſtic, and their ſeriouſneſs 
* gloomy and ſuſpicious. They were totally ignorant of all that 
© paſſes, or has lately paſſed, in the world; unable to diſcuſs any 
* queſtion of religious, political, or military knowledge ; _—_— 
ſtrangers to ſcience and politer learning, and without any wi 
to improve their minds, or any other pleaſure than that of diſ- 
playing rarities, of which they would not ſuffer others to make 
the proper uſe. „„ 5 


5 Hirſutus 
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which I could not have willingly accepted, nor gracefully re: 
_ fuſed, and left them without any intention of returning; for 1 . 


ſoon make great advances in uſeful knowledge, where they not 


none of the aſſembly which he deſcribes, was capable of any no- 
bler employment, and that he who does his beſt, however little, 


ale will not often be vicious, ar. 


ther violent than laſting, and who expected to grow. wiſe on 


- 
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Hirſutus graciouſly informed me, that the number of their 
ſociety was limited, but that I might ſometimes attend as an au- 
ditor. I was pleaſed to find myſelf in no danger of an hondur 2 


ſoon found, that the ſuppreſſion of thoſe habits with which I was 
vitiated, required aſſociation with men very different from this 
ſolemn e d ę y Sr Ly 
One nn om 

1 „ VIVACULUS.. 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation when any thing, ne- 


ceſſary or uſeful is wantonly waſted, or negligently deſtroyed ; 


and therefore my correſpondent cannot be blamed for looking 
with uneafineſs on the waſte of life. Leifure and curiofity might 


diverted. by minute emulation and laborious trifles. It may, 
howeyer, ſome what mollify his anger, to reflect, that perhaps 


is . always to be. diſtinguiſhed from him that does nothing. 
Whatever buſies the mind without corrupting it, has at leaſt this 
uſe, that it reſcues the day from idleneſs, and he that is never 
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Nunz. 178. SATURDAY, Nov. 30, 1761 
To yield to remedies is half he cur qm 


PU is reported to have required from thoſe 
whom he inſtructed in philoſophy a probationary filence f 
five years. Whether this prohibition of ſpeech extended to all 

the parts of this time, as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, or was 

to be obſerved only in the ſchool, or in the preſence of their maſ- 
ter, as is more-probable, it was ſufficient to diſcover the pupil's 
diſpoſition; to try whether he was willing to pay the price of 
learning, or whether he was one of thoſe whoſe ardour was ra- 


other terms than thoſe of patience and obedience. 

Many of the bleſſings univerſally defired are very frequently 
wanted, becauſe moſt men, when they. ſhould labour, content 
themſelves to complain, and rather linger in a ſtate in which 
CVT 112 | they 
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and reſolution. | 


they cannot be at reſt, than improve their condition hy vigour 


Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoyment by = 


moveable boundaries, and has ſet different gratifications at ſuch 


together. - This. great law it is the buſineſs of e 


a diſtance from each other, that no art or e bring them 
er 


y rational be- 


ing to underſtand, that life may not paſs away in an attempt to 
make contradictions conſiſtent, to combine oppoſite qualities, 
and to unite things which the nature of their being mu always . 


keep aſunder. | SE | 
"Of two objects tempting at a diſtance on tentrary fides, it is 
impoſſible to approach one but by receding from the other; by 
long deliberation and dilatory projects they may he both loſt, 


but can never be both gained. It is, therefore, neceſſary to 


compare them, and when we have determined the preference, to 


withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at 'once from that which 
Teaſon directs us to reject. This is the more neceſſary, if that 


which we are forſaking has the power of delighting the ſenſes, 
or firing the fancy. He that once turns afide to the allurements 


of unlawful pleaſure, can have no fecurity that he ſhall ever re- 


in the paths of virtue. ET „„ El Fe Sls 
The philoſophick goddefs of Boethius having related the ſtory 
of Orpheus, who, when he had recovered his wife from the do- 


minions of death, loſt her again by looking back upon her in the 
confines of light, concludes with a very elegant and forcible ap- 


plication. *% Whoever you are that endeavour to elevate your 
minds to the illuminations of Heaven, confider yourſelves as re- 
preſented in this fable; for he that is once ſo far overcome as to 
turn back his eyes towards the infernal caverns, loſes at the firſt 


fight all that influence which attracted him on high.“ 


Vos hc fabula reſpicit, 
Quicunque in ſuperum diem 
Mentem ducere quaritis, 
Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus 
Victus lumina flexerit, | 1 *G 
Quidquid præcipuum trahit, 65:08 + 
Perdit, dum videt inferos. 


> - 


It may be obſerved in general, that the future is purchaſed by⸗ 


the preſent. It is not poſſible to ſecure diſtant or permanent 


-happineſs but by the forbearance of ſome immediate gratiſica- 


tion. This is ſo evidently true with regard to the whole of our 


Exiſtence, that all the precepts of theology have no other ten- 


.dency than to enforce a life of faith; a life regulated not by our 


ſenſes but by our belief; a life in which pleaſures are to be re- 
fuſed for fear of inviſible puniſhments, and calamities ſometimes 
to be ſought, and always endured, in hope of rewards that ſhall 


be obtained in another ſtate, 
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Even if we take into our view only that particle of our dura» 
tion which is terminated by the grave, it will be found that we 
cannot enjoy one part of life beyond the common limitations of 
[pry but by anticipating ſome of the ſatis faction which 
mould exhilarate the following years. The heat of youth may 
ſpread happineſs into wild luxuriance, but the ridical vigour re- 
quiſite to make it perennial is exhauſted, and all that can be 
hoped afterwards is langour and ſterility. „„ 
The reigning error of mankind is, that we are not content with 
the conditions on which the goods of life are granted. No man 
is inſenfible of the value of knowledge, the advantages of health, 
or the convenience of plenty, but every day ſhews us thoſe on 
whom the conviction is without effect. | | 
Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by multitudes whom her 
charms could never rouſe from the couch of floth z whom the 
fainteſt invitation of pleaſure draws away from their ſtudies ; 
to whom any other method of wearing out the day is more eli- 
gible than the uſe of books, and who are more eafily engaged by 
any converſation, than ſuch as may re&ify their notions or en- 
large their comprehenſion. 2 , 
Every man that has felt pain, knows how little all other com- 
forts can gladden him to whom health is denied. Vet who is 
there does not ſometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour? 
All aſſemblies of jollity, all places of publick entertainment, ex- 
hibit examples of ſtrength waſting in riot, and beauty withering 
in irregularity; nor is it eaſy to enter a houſe in which part of 
the family is not groaning in repentance of paſt intemperance, 
_ part admitting diſeaſe. by negligence, or ſoliciting it by 
luxury. | e 
There is no pleaſure which men of every age and fect have 

more generally agreed to mention with contempt, than the gra- 
tifications of the palate ; an entertainment ſo far removed from 
üntellectual happineſs, that ſcarecly the moſt ſhameleſs of the ſen. 
ſual herd have dared to defend it: yet even to this, the loweſt 
of our delights, to this, though neither quick nor laſting, is 
health with all its activity and ſprightlineſs daily ſacrificed; and 
for this are half the miſerieg endured which urge impatience to 
call on death. 5 
The whole world is put in motion by the wiſh for riches, and 
the dread of poverty. Who, then, would not imagine that 
ſuch conduct as will inevitably deſtroy what all are thus labour | 
ing to acquire, muſt generally be avoided ? That he who ſpends 
more than he receives muſt in time become indigent, cannot be 
doubted; but how evident ſoever this conſequence may appear, 
the ſpendthrift moves in the whirl of pleaſure with too much 
rapidity to keep it before his eyes, and, in the intoxication of 
gaiety, grows every day poorer without any ſuch ſenſe of ap- 
proaching ruin as is ſufficient to wake him into caution. TEE 
og 5 | any 
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Many complaints are made of the miſery of life; and indeed 

it muſt be confeſſed that we are ſubject to calamities by which 

the good and bad, the diligent and flothful, the vigilant and 
heedleſs, are equally afflicted. But ſurely, though ſome indul- 

gence may be allowed to groans extorted by inevitable miſery, no 


man has a right to repine at evils which, againſt warning, againſt 
experience, he deliberately and leiſurely brings upon his own . 


head; or to conſider himſelf as debarred from” happineſs by 


ſuch obſtacles as reſolution may break, or dexterity may put 


añ de | 
Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, have wante 


4 


84 


not the power but the will to obtain a better ſtate. They have 


never contemplated the difference between good and evil ſuffici- 


ently to quicken averſion, or invigorate deſire; they have indulg-. 


ed a drowly thoughtleſſneſs or giddy levity ; have commited the 
balance of choice to the management of caprice ; and when they 
have long accuſtomed themſelves to receive all that chance 7 


ax 


fered them, without examination, lament at laſt that they find 


themſelves deceived. 


NuMs. 179. TUESDAY, Dec. 3, 1751. 0 


Per petuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat.— vv. 


Democratus would feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt them axe. 
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EVERY man, ſays Tully, has two characters; one of which 


he partakes with all mankind, and. by which he is diſtin» . 
guiſhed from brute animals; another which diſcriminates him 
from the reſt of his own my and impreſſes on him a man- 


ner and temper peculiar to himſelf, This particular character, 


if it be not repugnant to the laws of general humanity, it is al- 


was his buſineſs to cultivate and preſerve. 


Every hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of Tully's precept. 
It jeldom happens, that an aſſembly of pleaſure is ſo happily ſe- 
jected, but that ſome ons finds admiſſion, with whom the reſt are 
defervedly offended; and it will appear, on a cloſe inſpection, 
that ſcarce any man becomes eminently diſagreeable but by a 


departure from his real character, and an attempt at ſomething 
for which nature or education have left him unqualified. | 


Ig dorance or dulneſs have indeed no power of affording de- 


light, but they never give diſguſt except when they aſſume the 


dignity of knowledge, or ape the ſprightlineſs of wit. Awkwards 
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neſs and inelegance have none of thoſe attractions by which eaſe 

and politeneſs take poſſeſſion of the heart; but ridicule and cen - 
ſure ſeldom riſe againſt them, unleſs they appear aſſociated with 
that confidence which belongs only to long acquaintance with 


the modes of life, and to conſciouſneſs of unfailing propriety of 


behaviour, Deformity itſelf is regarded with tenderneſs rather 


than averſion, when it does not attempt to deceive the fight by 


_ dreſs and decoration, and to ſeize upon fictitious claims the pre- 
rogatives of beau. oy” E. £ 
He that ſtands to contemplate the crowds that fill the ſtreets of 
a populous city, will ſee many paſſengers whoſe air and motion 
it will be difficult to behold without contempt and laughter ; but 
if he examines what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
excite his Mhbility, he will find among them neither poverty nor 
dieaſe, nor any involuntary or painful defect. The diſpofition 


to derifion and inſult is awakened by the ſoftneſs of foppery, the 


ſwell of inſolence, the livelineſs of levity, or the ſolemnity of 

randeur ; by the ſprightly trip, the ſtately talk, the formal 
f firut, and the lofty mien; by geſtures intended to cateh the eye, 
and by looks elaborately formed as evidences of importance. 

It has, I think, been ſometimes urged in favour of affectation, 
that it is only a miſtake of the means to a good end, and that the 
intention with which it is praiſed is always to pleaſe. "If all 
attempts to innovate the conſtitutional or habitual character 
have really proceeded from publick ſpirit and love of others, 


the world has hitherto been ſufficiently ungrateful, ſince no re- 


turn but ſcorn has yet been made to the moſt difficult of all en- 
terpxizes, a conteſt with nature; nor has any pity been ſhown 
to the fatigues of labour which never ſucceeded, and the unea- 
ſineſs of diſguiſe by which nothing was concealed. 

It ſeems therefore to be determined by the general ſuffrage of 
mankind, that he who decks himſelf in adſcititious qualities ra- 
ther purpoſes to command applauſe than impart Baan 
he is therefore treated as a man who by an unreaſonable am 


tion uſurps the place in ſociety to which he has no right. Praiſe 


is ſeldom paid with willingneſs even to inconteſtible merit, and i 
can be no wonder that he who calls for it without delert is re- 
pulſed with univerſal indignation. ID, 
Affectation naturally counterfeits thoſe excellencies which are 
IGM at the greateſt diſtance from poſſibility of attainment. 
We are conſcious of our own defects, and eagerly endeavour. to 
fupply them by artificial excellence; nor would ſuch efforts be 
wholly. without excuſe, where they not often excited hy orna- 
mental trifles, which he that thus anxiouſly ſtruggles for the re · 
Panta of poſſeſſing them would not have been known to Want, 
ad not his induſtry quickened obſervation. 5 
Gelaſimus paſſed the firft part of his life in academical pri- 
vacy and rural retirement, Without any other converſation thin 
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that of ſcholars, grave, ſtudious, and abſtracted as himſelf," He 
cultivated the mathematical ſciences with indefatigable diligencey” 
diſcovered many uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed with great accuracy” 
the reſiſtance of fluids, and though his priority was not generally” 
acknowledged, was the firſt who fully explained alt the propers 
Learning, when it riſes to eminence, will be obſerved in time, 
Whatever miſts may happen to ſurround it. Gelafimus, in his 
forty-ninth yearn, was diſtinguiſhed. by thoſe who have the re. 

_ wards of knowledge in their hands, and called outto diſplay his 
acquiſitions for the honour of his country, and add dignity by 
his preſence to philoſophical affemblies. As he did not ſuſpect 
his unfitneſs for common affairs, he felt no reluctance to bey 
the invitation, and what he did not feel he had yet too rhiith Hos 
nour to feign. He entered into the world as a larger and more 

pulous college, where his performances would be more pub- 
ick, and his renown farther extended; and imagined. that he 
ſhould find his reputation univerſally prevalent and tlie influs 
ence of learning. cvery wore me fame 0 
His merit introduced him to ſplendid tables and elegant ar- 
quaintance ; but he did not find himſelf always qualified tö join 
in the converſation. He was diſtreſſed by civilities, which he 
knew not how to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial per- 
plexities, from which his books and diagrams could not extri=s 
cate him. He was ſometimes unluckily engaged in diſputes ng 


ladies, with whom algebraic. axioms had no great weight, and 
faw many whoſe favour and efteem he could not but'defire; to 
whom he was very little recommended” by his theories of the 
tides, or his approximations to the quadrature of the circle. 
_ Gelafimus did not want penetration to diſcover, that ng charm 
was more generally irrefiftible than that of eaſy facetionſneſs 
aud flowing hilarity. He faw that diverſion was more” fre«- 
quently welcome tlian improvement, that authority and ferionſ- 
neſs were rather feared than loved, and that the grave ſcholar 
was a kind of impetious ally, haſtily diſmiſſed when his affiſtance 
was no longer neceffary.” He came to a ſudden reſolution of : 
throwing off thoſe cumbrous ornaments of learning, which him 
dered his reception, and commenced a man of wit and Joculaiity.” 
| Utterly unacquainted with every topick of merriment, ignorant 
: of the modes and follies, the vices and virtues of mankind, and 
un furniſlied with any ideas but ſuch as Pappus and Archimedes 
had given him, he began fs filence all enquiries with à jeſt in- 
ſtead of a ſolution, extended his face with a grin, which he mif⸗- 
took for a ſmile, and in the place of a ſcientifck diſeourſe, re- 
railed in anew language, formed between the college and the ta- 
verb, the intelligence of the news. paper. 
Laughter, be knew; was-# token of alaerity; and, therefore, 
whatever he ſaid of heard, he was careful not to fail in that great 
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duty of a wit. If he aſked or told the hour of the day, if he com- 
plained of heat or. cold, ſtirred the fire, or filled a glaſs, re- 


occaſion to laugh. The jeſt was indeed a ſecret to all but him» 
ſelf ; but habitual confidence in his own diſcernment hindered 
him from ſuſpecting any weakneſs ar miſtake. He wondered 
that his wit was ſo little underſtood, but expected that his aus 
dience would comprehend it by degrees, and perſiſted all his 
life to ſhow by groſs buffoonery, how little the ſtrongeſt facul- 
ties can perform beyond the limits of their own province. 
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ont on morals, be thy thoughts eraploy'd : Us 


4 good underſtanding, having the common ambition to breed 
his ſon a ſcholar, carried him to an univerſity, reſolying to uſe 
bis owh judgment in the choice of a tutor. He had been taught, 
by whatever intelligence, the neareſt way to the heart of an a- 


cademick, and at his arrival entertained all who eame about 


him with ſuch profuſion, that the profeſſors were lured by the 
{ſmell of bis table from their books, and flocked round him with 
all the cringes of awkward complaiſance. This eagerneſs an- 
Iwered the merchant's purpoſe ; he glutted them with delicacies, 
and ſoftened them with careſſes till he prevailed upon one af - 
ter another to c his boſom, and mak 


his acquaintances, he reſolved to find ſome other- education for 

his ſon, and went away convinced, that a ſcholaſtick life has 

no other tendency than to vitiate the morals, and contract the 

underſtanding :; nor would he afterwards hear with patience the 
_ praiſes of the ancient authors, being perſuaded that ſcholars. of all 
ages muſt have been the -ſame, and that Tegophon and Cicero 

were profeſſors of ſome former niverfity, and: therefore mean 
and ſelfiſh, ignorant and fervile;-like.zhoie whom. he had lately 

viſited and forſaken | - 1.5 254 or 52.2, 10 5 <: 56 I 
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moved his chair, or ſnuffed a candle, he always found ſome 


— related by Le Clerc, that a wealthy trader of 


e a diſcovery of his 
.. competitions, jealouſies, and reſentments. Having thus learn- 
ed each man's character, partly from himſelf, and partly from 


* 
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Envy, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the imperfection of our pre» 
ſent ſtate, incline us to eſtimate the advantages which are in 


the poſſeſſion of others above their real value. Every one muſt 


have remarked, what powers and prerogatives the vulgar ima- 
give to be conferred by learning. A man of feience is expect- 
ed to excel the unlettered and unenlightened even on occations 
where literature is of no uſe, and among weak minds loſes part 
of his reverence, by diſcovering no ſuperiority in thoſe parts 
of life in which all are una voidably equal; as when a monarch 
makes a progreſs to the remoter provinces, the ruſticks are ſaid 
ſometimes to wonder that they find him of the ſame fize with 
Theſe demands of prejudice and folly can never be ſatisfied ; 
and therefore many of the imputations which tearnirg ſuffers 
from diſappointed ignorance are without reproach. But there 
are ſome failures to which men of ſtudy are peculiarly expo- 


ſed. Every condition has its diſadvantages... The circle of 


knowledge is too wide for the moſt active and diligent intellect, 
and while ſcience is purſued, other accompliſhments are neg- 
lected; as a ſmall garriſon muſt leave one part of an extenſive 
fortreſs naked, when an alarm calls them to another. 

The learned, however, might generally ſupport their digni- 
ty with more ſucceſs, if they ſuffered not themſelves to be 
miſled by the defire of ſuperfluous attainments. Raphael, in 
return to Adam's enquiries into the courſes of the ſtars and the 
revolutions of heaven, counſels him to withdraw his- mind 


from idle ſpeculations, and employ his faculties upon nearer 


and more intereſting objects, the ſurvey of his own life, the 


ſubjection of his paſſions, the knowledge of duties which muſt 


daily by performed, and the detection of dangers which muſt 
daily be incurred. 2 17 * 
This angelick counſel every man of letters ſhould always 
have before him. He that devotes himſelf to retired ſtudy, 
naturally ſinks from omiſſion to forgetfulneſs of ſocial duties; 
he muſt be therefore ſometimes awakened, and recalled to the 
general condition of mankind. - e Hi rr nw ad Wo 
I I am far from any intention to limit curiofity, or confine the 
labours of learning to arts of immediate and neceffary uſe. It 
is only from the various eflays of experimental induſtry, and 


the .vague excurſions of minds ſent out upon diſcovery, that 


any advancement of knowledge can be expected; and though 


many muſt he diſappointed in their labours, yet they are not to be 
charged with having ſpent their time in vain; their example 
contributed to inſpire emulation, and their miſcarriages taught 
others the way to ſucceſs. „% e 
But the diſtafit hope of being one day uſeful or eminent, 

- ought not to miſlead us too far from that ſtudy which is equally 
requiſite to the great and mean, to the celebrated and _— : 
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the art of moderating the deſires, of repreſſing the appetites, 


and of conciliating or retaining the favour of mankind. 


No man can imagine the courſe of his own life, or the con- 


duct of the world around him, unworthy bis attention ; yet a- 
mong the ſons of learning many ſeem to have thought of every 
thing rather than of themſelves, and to have obierved every 


thing but what paſſes before their eyes: many who toil through 


the 1intricacy of complicated ſyſtems, are inſuperably embarraſs 
ſed with the leaſt perplexity in common affairs; many who 
compare the actions, and aſcertain the characters of ancient 
heroes, let their own days glide away without examination, and 
ſuffer vicious habits to encroach upon their minds without re- 
ſiſlance or detection. 8 Te 5 


The moſt frequent reproach of the ſcholaſtick race is the 


want of fortitude, not martial but philoſophick. Men bred in 
ſhades and filence, taught to immure themſelves at ſunſet, and 
accuſtomed to no other weapon than ſyllogiſm, may be allowed 
to feel terror at perſonal danger, and to be diſconcerted by 
tumult and alarm. But why. ſhould he whoſe life is ſpent in 
contemplation, and whoſe buſineſs is only to ditcover truth, be 


unable to rectify the fallacies of imagination, or contend ſue- 


ceſsfully againſt prejudice and paſſion? To what end has he 


read and meditated, if he gives up his underitanding to falſe ap- 


pearances and ſuffers himſelf to be enſlaved by fear of evils to 


which only folly or wanity can expoſe him; or- elated by ad- 


vantages to which, as they are equally conferred upon the good 
and bad, no real dignity is annexed? - _ | | 


Such, however, is the ſtate of the world, that the moſt ob- 


ſequious of the flaves of pride, the moſt rapturous of the 


gazers upon wealth, the moſt officious of the whiſperers of great- 


neſs, are collected from feminaries appropriated to the ſtudy of 


wiſdom and of virtue, where it was intended that appetite ſhould 
learn to be content with little, and that hope ſhould aſpire only 
to honours which no human power can give or take away. 

The ſtudent, when he comes forth into the world inftead 
of congratulating himſelf upon his exemption from the errors 


of thoſe whoſe opinions have been formed by accident or cuſ- 


tom, and who live without any certain principles of conduct, 
is commonly in haſte to mingle with the multitude,” and ſhew 
his ſprightlineſs and ductility by an expeditious compliance with 
faſhions or vices: The firit ſmile of a man, whoſe fortune ; es 
bim power to reward his dependants, commonly enchants him 
beyond refiſtance ; the glare of equipage, the ſweets of luxury, 
the liberality of general promiſes, the ſoftneſs of Thabitnal. af- 
fability, fill his imagination; and he ſoon ceaſes to have any 
other with than to be well received, or any niealyre of right and 
wrong but the opinion of his patron ED 
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and £njoin lower ſubmiſfon. Neither our virtues nor vices 
are all our own. | If there were no cowardice, there would be 
little in ſolence; pride cannot riſe to any great degree, but by the 
concurrence of blandiſhment or the ſuſferance of tameneſs. The 
wreteh who would ſhriak and crouch before one that ſhould 
dart his eyes upon him with the we of natural equality, be- 


* 
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en flattered and obeyed, learns to exact groſſer adulation, 


comes capricious and tyrannical when he ſees himſelf approach- 
ed with a downcaſt look, and hears the ſoft addreſs of awe 
and ſervility. To thoſe who are willing to purchaſe favour by 
eringes and compliance, is to be imputed the haughtineſs that 
leaves nothing to be hoped by firmneſs and integrity. 
If, inſtead of wandering after the meteors of philofophy, 
which fill the world with ſplendour for a while, and then fink and 
are forgotten, the candidates of learning fixed their eyes upon the 
permanent luſtre of moral and religious truth, they would fine 
a more certain direction to happineſs. A little plaufibility of 
diſcourſe, and acquaintance - with unneceſſary ſpeculations, is 
dearly purchaſed, when it excludes thoſe inſtructions which 
fortity the heart with reſolution, and exalt the ſpirit to inde- 
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It SIR, „ j #5 - | £ 
S I have (paſſed much of my life in diſquiet and ſuf 
« A perice, and loſt many opportunities of advantage by. a 
paſſion which I have "reaſon to believe prevalent in different 
degrees over a great part of mankind, I cannot but think 


e well qualified to warn thoſe who are yet uncaptivated, 
==. 


of dhe kanger which they incur by plating themſelves within jt 
IL derved an apprenticeſhip to a linen-draper, with uncom- 
mom reputation for diligence and fidelity; and at the age of 
threr and twenty opened a ſhop for myſelf with a large flock, 
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and fuch credit among all the-merchants, WhO were aequaint- 

ed with my maſter, that I could command whatever was im- 
ported curious or valuable. For ſive years I proceeded with 
jucceſs proportionate to cloſe application and untainted inte- 
grity; was a daring bidder at every ſale; always paid my notes 
fore they were due; and advanced fo faſt in commercial re- 
putation, that I was proverbially marked out as the model 
of young traders, and every one expected that a few years would 
make me an alderman. | 8 25 1 


In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one day perſuaded 


to buy a ticket in the lottery. The ſum was inconfiderable, 
part was to be repaid though fortune might fail to favour me, 
and therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims of frugality did not re- 
ſtrain me from ſo trifling an experiment. The ticket lay al- 
moſt forgotten till the time at which every man's fate was to 
be determined; nor did the affair even then ſeem of any im- 
Dortance, till I diſcovered by the publick papers that the num- 
ber next to mine had conferred the great prize. AED 

My heart leaped at the thought of fuch an approach to ſud- 
den riches, which I confidered myſelf, however contrarily to the 
laws of computation, as having miſſed by a ſingle chance; ane 
I could not forbear to revolve the conſequences which ſach a 
bounteous allotment would have produced, if it had happened 
to me. This dream of felicity, by degrees, took poſſeſſion of 
my imagination. The great delight of my ſolitary hours was 
to purchaſe an eſtate, and form plantations with money which 
once might have been mine, and I never met mv friends but I 


ſpoiled all their merriment by perpetual complaints of my ii 


luck. f 

At length another lottery was opened, and I had now 17 
heated my imagination with the proſpect of a prize, that 
ſhould have preſſed among the firſt purchaſers, had not my 
ardour been withheld by deliberation upon the probability of 
ſucceſs from one ticket rather than another. I hefitated long 


between even and odd; conſidered the ſquare and cubick num- 


bers through the lottery ; examined all thoſe to which goof 


luck had been hitherto annexed ; and at laſt fixed 7 one, 


which, by ſome ſecret relation to the events of my life, I thought 
| 1 to make me happy. Delay in great atfairs is öf- 
den miſchievous; the ticket was ſold, and its poſſeſſor could not 
be found. 5 „ % ne ns 
1d returned to my conjectures, and after many arts of prog 
noſtication, fixed upon another chance, bat with leſs confidence. 
Never did captive, heir, or lover, feel ſo much vexation from 


1 


the flow pace of time, as I ſuſfered between the purchaſe of m 


ticket and the diſtribution of the prizes. I ſolaced my uncaſi- 
neſs as well as I could, by frequent contemplations of approact» 
ing happineſs ; when the ſun roſe I knew it would ſet, and con- 


gratulated- 
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gratulated myſelf at night that I was ſo much nearer to 
wiſhes. At laſt the day came, my ticket appeared, and . 
ed all my care and ſagacity with a deſpicable prize of fifty 
"My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon my ſucceſs, were 
very coldly received; I hid myſelf a fortnight in the country, 
that my chagrin might fame away without obſervation, and then 
returning to my ſhop, began to liſten after another lotteny, ; 
With the news of a lottery I was ſoon gratified,, and having 
now found the vanity of conjecture and iuefficacy of computa- 
tion, I reſolved to take the prize by violence, and therefore 
bonght forty tickets, not omitting however to divide them be- 
tween the even and odd numbers, that I might not miſs the lucky 
claſs. Many concluſions did 1 form, and many experiments 
did I try to determine from which of thoſe tickets I might moſt 
, reaſonably expect riches. At laſt, being unable to ſatisfy my. 
felf by any modes of reaſoning, I wrote the numbers upon 
dice, and allotted five hours every day to the amuſement of 
throwing them in a garret; and examining the event by, an ex- 
act regiſter, found on the evening before the lottery was drawn, 
that one of my numbers had been turned up five times more 
than any of the reſt in three hundred and thirty thouſand throws. 
This experiment was fallacious ; the firit day preſented the 
hopeful ticket, a deteſtable blank. The reſt came out with dif- 
- ferent fortune, and in conclufion J loſt thirty pounds by this 
great adventure, | 1 1 »qI„FF 
1 had now wholly changed the caſt of my behaviour and the 
conduct of my life. The ſhop was for the moſt part abandoned 
to my ſervants; and if I entered it, my thoughts were ſo enz 
grofled by my tickets, that I ſcarcely heard or anſwered a queſ- 
tion, but coulidered every cuſtomer as an intruder upon my 
meditations, whom I was in haſte to diſpatch. . I miſtook the 
price of my goods, committed blunders in my bills forgot to 
fle my receipts, and neglected to regulate my books, My ac- 
quaintances by degrees began to fall away; but I perceived the 
decline of wy buſineſs with little emotion, becauſe whatever 
deficience. there might be in my gains I expected the next lot- 
tery to ſupply. FVV e 
Miſcarriage naturally produces diffidence; I began now to 
ſeck aſſiſtance againſt ill luck, by an alliance with thoſe that 
had been more ſucceſsful. I enquired diligently at what 
office any prize had been ſold, that I might purchaie of a pro- 
D'ti6us. render ; ſolicited thoſe who had been fortunate in for- | 
ner Jotteries, to partake with me in my new tickets; and when- | 
ever I met with one that had in any event of his life been emij- | | 
nently proſperous, I invited him to take a larger ſhare. I had by 
this ue of conduct, fo dituſed my intereſt, that I had a fourth_ 5 
| 5. | b Parr | 
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part of fifteen tickets, an eighth of forty, and a fixteenth' of 


nineky. _ 5 ws. | 1 
I waited for the decifion of my fate with my former palpi- 
tations, and looked upon the buſineſs of my trade with the 
uſual neglect. The wheel at laſt was turned, and its revoluti@ts 
brought me a long ſucceſſion of ſorrows and dilappointments. 
I indeed often partook of a ſmall prize, and the lois of one day 
was generally balanced by the gain of the next; but my delires 

et remained unſatisfied, and when one of my chances had fail- 
ec, all my expectation was ſuſpended on thoſe which remained 
yet undetermined. At laſt a prize of five thouſand pounds 
was proclaimed; I caught fire at the cry, and enquiring the 
number, found it to be one of my own tickets, which I bad di- 
vided among thoſe on whoſe luck I depended, and of which 1 
had retained only a fixtcenth part. EAR ¾ i 
Lou will eaſily judge with what deteſtation of himſelf a man 
thus intent upon gain reflected that he had. ſold a prize which 
was once in his poſſeſſion, It was to no purpoſe, that I repre» 


ſented to my mind the impoſſibility of recallinghe paſt, or the 


folly of condemning an act which only its event, an event wh ch 
no human intelligence could foreſee, proved to be wrong. The 
rize which, though put in my hands, had been ſuffered to flip 


rom me, filled me with anguiſh, and knowing that complaint 


would only expoſe me to ridicule, I gave myſelf up filently to 
grief, and loft by degrees my appetite and my reſt. i 
My indiſpoſition ſoon became viſible; I was viated by my 
friends, and among them by Eumathes, a clergyman, whole 
piety and learning gave him ſuch an aſcendant over me, that T 
could not refuſe to open my heart. There are,“ ſaid he, 
46 few minds ſufficiently firm to be truſted in the hands of 
chance. Whoever finds himfelf inclined to anticipate futurity, 
and exalt poſſibility to certainty, ſhould avoid every kind of 


caſual adventure, ſince his grief muſt be always proportionate to 


his hope. You have long wafted that time which by a proper 
application would have certainly, though moderately, inereaſed 


your fortune, in a laborious and anxious purſuit of a ſpecies of 
gain which no labour or anxiety, no art or expedient can ſecure” 


or promote. You are now fretting away your lite in repentance 
of an act, againſt which repentance can give no caution, but to 
avoid the occaſion of committiag it. Rouſe from this lazy 
dream of fortuitous riches, which, if obtained, you could ſcarce- 
ly have enjoyed, becauſe they could confer no conſciouſneſs of 
deſert ; return to rational and manly induſtry, and conſider the 
meer gift of luck as below the care of a wife man.“ Ls 
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— Dives qui fieri vult, | 
Et cito vult fieri,—-JUVENAL | 


The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. 


. 


FT) has been obſerved in a late paper, that we are unreaſonabl 


defirous to ſeparate the goods of life from thoſe evils whien 
Providence has connected with them, and to catch advantages 


without paying the price at which nay are offered us. Every 
man wiſheg,to be rich, but very few have the powers neceſſary 


to raile a ſudden fortune, either by new diſcoveries, or by 


ſuperiority of ſkill, in any neceflary employment; and among 


lower underſtandings, many want the firmneſs and induſtry re- 


quiſite to regular gain and gradual acquiſitions, 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods more com- 
pendious than thoſe of labour. and more generally practicable 
than thoſe of genius, proceeds the common inclination to ex- 
periment and hazard, and that willingneſs to ſnatch all oppor- 
tunities of growing rich by chance, which when it has once taken 
poſſeſſion of the mind, is ſeldom driven out either by time or 


argument, but continues to waſte life in perpetual deluſion, and 


generally ends in wretchedneſs and want. 


The folly of untimely exultation and vifionary proſperity, 


is by no means peculiar to the purchaſers of tickets; there are 
multitudes whoſe life is nothing but a continual lottery; who 
are always within a few months of plenty and happineſs, and 
how often ſoever they are mocked with blanks, expect a prize 
from the next adventure. | e 
Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of the votaries of chance 
may be numbered the mortals whoſe hope is to raiſe themſelves 
by a wealthy match; who lay out all their induſtry on the 
aſſiduities of courtſhip, and ſleep and wake with n6 other ideas 
than of treats, compliments, guardians, and rivals. | 


One of the moſt indefatigable of this claſs, is my old friend 


Leviculus, whom I have never known for thirty years without 
ſome matrimonial project of advantage. Leviculus was bred 
under a merchant, and by the graces of his perſon, the ſpright- 
lineſs of his prattle, and the neatneſs of his dreſs, fo much ena- 
moured his maſter's ſecond daughter, a girl of fixteen, that 
ſhe declared her reſolution to have no other huſband. Her fa- 
ther, after having chidden her for undutifulneſs, conſented to 


the match, not much to the ſatis faction of Leviculus, who was 


ſufficiently elated with his conqueſt to think himſelf entitled 
| ; „ to 
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to a larger fortune. He was, hqwever, ſoon. rid of his perplexi- 
ty, for his miſtreſs died before heir marriage. 
He was now ſo well fatisfied_ with his own accompliſh« 
ments, that he determined to commence fortune-hunter ; and 
when his apprenticeſhip expired, inſtead of beginning, as was 
expected; to, walk the Exchange with a face of importance; 
or aſſociating himſelf with thoſe who were moſt eminent for 
their knowledge of the ſtocks, he at once threw. off the ſolem- 
nity of the counting-houſe, equipped himſelf with a modiſh wig, 
liſtened to wits in Toffee-houles, paſſed his evenings'behind the 
ſcenes in the theatres, learned the names of beauties of quality, 
2 hs laſt ſtanzas of faſhionable ſongs, talked wall fami- 
liarity of high play, boaſted of his atchievements upon drawers _ 
and coachmen,. was often brought to his lodginzs at midnight 
in a chair, told with negligence and jocularity of bilking a tay- 
lor, and now and then let fly a ſtirewd jeſt at a ſober citizen, 
"Thus furdimed with irrefftible artillery, he turned his bat- 
terries upon tlie female world, aud in the firſt warrhth of felf- 
approbation, he nd leſs than the poſſeſſion of riches and 
beauty united. He therefore paid his oivilities to Flavilla, the 
oats aughter of a wealthy ſhopkeeper, who not being aceuſ- 
tomed to Amorous blandiſhments, or reſpectful addreſſes, was 
delighted with the novelty of love, and eafily ſuffered him to 
conduct her to the play, and to meet her where ſhe viſited. _ 
Leviculus did not doubt but her father, however offended by a 
clandeſtine marriage, would ſooh be reconciled by the tears of 
his daughter, and the merit of his ſon-in-law, arid was in haſte 
to conclude the affair. But the lady liked better to be courted 
than married, and kept him three years in uncertainty and ate 
tendance. At laſt ſhe fell in love with a young Enfigu at a ball; 
and, having danced with him all night, married him in the 
morning. 3j Wes )) 
 Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, took 4 
journey to,a ſmall eſtate in the country, where, after his uſual _ 
enquiries concerning the nymphs in the neighbourhood; he 
found it proper to fall in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, 
twenty prey older than himſelf, for whoſe laebur fifteen ne⸗ 
phews ahd nieces were in perpetual conterition. They hovered 


round her with ſuch jealous officiouſneſs, as ſcarcely left a mo- 


ment vacant for a lover. Leviculus, nevertheleſs; diſcovered - 
his paſſion ja a letter, and Altilia could not withſtand the pleas 
ſure of hearing vows and fighs, and flatteries and proteſtations. 

She admitted his viſits, enjoyed, for five years, the happineſs of 
| keeping al her expectants in perpetual alarms, and amuſed her- 

ſelf with the various ſtratagems which were practiſed to diſen- 

gage her Jffeftions, Sometimes ſhe was adviſed with great 
earneſtneſs to travel for her health, and ſometimes intreated to 

keep her brother's houſe, Many ftories wete ſpread'to the difÞ 
a acdvantage 
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advantage of Leviculus, by which ſhe commonly ſeemed affected 


for a time, but took care ſoon afterwards to expreſs her con- 
viction of their falſehood, But being at Iaft ſatiated with this 
ludicrous, tyranny, ſhe told her lover, when he preſſed for the 
reward of his ſervices, that ſhe was very Fnkb e of his merit, 
but was reſolved not to impoverifh an ancient family. 
He then returned to the town, and ſoon after his arrival be- 
came acquainted with Latronia, a lady diſtinguiſhed by the ele- 
wance of her equipage, and the regularity of her conduct. Her 
wealth was evident in her magnificence, and her prudence in her 
economy, and therefore Leviculus, who had ſcarcely confidence 
to ſolicit her. favour, readily acquitted fortune of her former 
debts, when he found himielf diſtinguiſhed by her with ſuch 
marks of preference as a woman of modeſty is allowed to give. 
He now grew bolder, and ventured to breathe out his impati- 
ence before her. She heard him without refentment, in time 
permitted him to hope for 1 and at laſt fixed the nup- 
tial day, without any diſtruſtful reſerve of pin money, or ſordid 
ſtipulations for jointure, and ſettlements. 5 
Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, when he 
heard on the ſtairs the voice of Latronia's maid, whom frequent 
bribes had ſecured in his ſervice. She ſoon burft into his room, 


and told him that ſhe could not ſuffer him to be longer deceived ; 
that her miſtreis was now ſpending the laſt payment of her for- 
tune, and was only ſupported in her expence by the credit of 


his eſtate. Leviculus ſhuddered to ſee himſelf ſo near a preci- 


Pice, and found that he was indebted for his eſcape to the re- 


ſentment of the maid, who, having aſſiſted Latronia to gain the 
conqueſt, quarrelled with her at laſt about the plunder. 


Leviculus was now 1 and diſconſolate, till one Sunday 
l, 


he ſaw a lady in the Mall, whom her dreſs declared a widow; 


and whom, by the jolting prance of her gait, and the broad re- 


Fer dane of her countenance, he gueſſed to have lately buried 
ſome proſperous citizen. He followed her home, and found 
her to be no leſs than the relict of Prune the grocer, who Hav- 
ing no children, had bequeathed to her all his debts and dues, 
and his eſtates real and perſonal. No formality was neceſſary 
in addreſſing Madam Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next 
morning without an introducor. His declaration was received 


with a loud laugh; ſhe then collected her countenance, wonder- 


ed at his impudence, aſked if he knew to whom he was talking, 
then ſhewed bim the door, and again laughed to find him con- 


fuſed- Leviculus diſcovered that this coarſeneſs was nothing 


more than the coquetry of Cornhill, and next day returned to 
the attack. 1 hiv grew familiar to her dialect, and in a few 
weeks heard, without any emotion, hints of gay clothes with 
empty pockets; concurred in many ſage remarks on tae regard 
due to the people of property; and agreed with her in deteſta- 

tion 
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tion of the ladies at the other end of the town, who pipebed their. 


bellies to buy fine laces, and then pretended to laugh at the 


eit „ SY 527 3 N Bs 1 £4 S - : 1 N . 4 L | 
"He ſometimes preſumed to mention marriage; but was al- 


ways anſwered with a flap, a hoot, and a flounce. At laſt he 


began to preſs her cloſer, and thought himſelf more favourably 
received; but going one morning, with a reſolution to trifle no 


longer, he found her gone to church with a young journeyman 


{rom the neighbouring ſhop, of whom ſhe had become enamour- 


a . 


ed at her window. 2208 | e 
In theſe and a thouſand intermediate adyentures, has Levicu- 
lus ſpent his time, till he is now grown grey with age, fatigue, 

and diſappointment, He begins at laſt to find that fycceſs is not 
to be expected, and being unfit for any employment that might 
improve his fortune, and ynfurniſhed with any arts that might 
amuſe. his leiſure, is condemned to wear out a taſtelefs life in 
narratives which few will hear, and complaints which none will 
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Nulla fides regni ſociis, omniſque poteſtas 
Impatiens con ſortis erat. LU Ax. 


No faith of partnerſhip dominion oπƷ- ns; 

i Still diſcord hovers o'er divided thrones. 

Wo hoſtility perpetually exerciſed between one man and 
1 another, is cauſed by the defire of many for that which 

only few can poſſeſs. Every man would be rich, powerful and 

famous; yet fame, power, and riches, are only the names of 


relative conditions, which imply the obſcurity, dependance, and 


poverty of greater number˖s. 


This univerſal and inceſſant competition produces injury and 


_ malice by two motives, intereſt and envy ; the proſpect of ad- 
ding to our poſſeſſions what we can take from others, and the 
hope of alleviating the ſenſe of our diſparity by leſſening others, 
though we gain nothing to ourſelves. | 

Of theſe two malignant and deſtructive powers, it ſeems pro- 
bable at the firſt view, that intereſt has the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
extenſive influence. It is eaſy to conceive that opportunities 
to ſeize what has been long wanted, may excite defires almoſt 
irreſiſtible ; but ſurely the {ame eagerneſs cannot be kindled by 
an accidental power of deſtroying that which gives happineſs to 


another, 
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another. It muſt be more natural to rob for gain, than to ra 
vage only for miſchief, a ee ou 
Fes T am inclined to believe, that the great law af mutual be- 
nevolence is oftner violated by envy than by intereſt, and that 
moſt of the miſery which the defamation of blameleis actions, 
or the obſtruction of honeſt endeavours, brings upon the world, 
is inflicted by men that propoſe no advantage to themſelves hut 
the ſatis faction of poiſoning the banquet which they cannot taſte, 


and blaſting the harveſt which they have no right to reap. 


Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow-compalſs. e num- 
ber is never large of thoſe, who can hope to fill the poſts of de- 
graded power, catch the fragments bf ſhattered fortune, or 
2 to the honours of depreciated beauty. But the empire 
of envy has no limits, as it requires, to its influence, very little 
help from external circumftances. Envy may always be pro- 
a by idleneſs and pride, and in what place will they not be 
OP eb nn rg ors ge rb: Frere 

Intereſt requires ſome qualities not univerſally beſtowed. The 


ruin of another will produce no profit to him who has not diſ- 


cernment to mark his advantage, courage to ſeize, and activity 
to purſue it; but the cold malignity of envy may be exerted in 
a torpid and quieſcent ſtate, amidſt the gloom of ftupidity, in the 
coverts of cowardice, He that falls by the attacks of intereſt, 
is torn by hungry tigers; he may diſcover and reſiſt his enemies. 
He that periſſies in the ambuſlies of enyy, is deſtroyed hy un- 


known and inviſible aſſaiſants, and dies like a man ſuffocated by 


a poiſonous vapour, without knowledge of his danger, or poſſibi- 
lity of conteſt. 5 „„ Te 
Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome hazard. He that 
hopes to gain much, has commonly ſomething to loſe, and when 
he ventures to attack ſuperiority, if he fails to conquer, is irre- 
coverably cruſned. But envy may act without expence or dan- 
ger. To ſpread ſuſpicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate 
ſcandal, requires neither labour nor courage. It is eaſy tor the 
author of a lie, however malignant, to eſcape detection, and in- 


famy needs very little induſtry to aſſiſt its circulation. 


Envy is almoſt the only vice which is practicable at all times, 
and in every place; the only paſſion which can neyer lie quiet 
for want of irritation: its effects therefore are every where diſ- 
coverable, and its attempts always to be dreaded. © 
It is impoſfible to mention a name which any advantage- 
ous diſtinction has made eminent, but ſome latent animoſi- 
ty will burſt out. The wealthy trader, however he may ab- 
ſtract himſelf from publick affairs, will never want thoſe who 
hint, with Shylock, 'that ſhips are but boards. The beauty, 


_ adorned only with the unambitious graces of innocence and mo- 


deſty, provokes whenever ſhe appears, a thouſand murmurs of 


detraction. The genius, even when he endeayours only to en- 


tertain 


— 
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tertain or inſtru&, yet ſuffers perſecution from ' innumerable 
criticks; whoſe acrimony is excited merely by the pain of ſee- 
ing otters pleaſed, and of. hearing applauſes which another en · 
oys, ; N 8 e 1 
f The frequency of envy makes it ſo familiar, that it eſcapes our 
notice; nor do we often reflect upon its turpitude qr malignity, 
till we happen ta feel its influence. When he that has given u 
provocation to malice, but by attempting to excel, finds him- 
{elf purſued by multitudes whom he never ſaw, with all the im- 
placability of perſonal reſentment ; when he perceives clamour 
and. malice let looſe upon him as a public enemy, and incited 
by every ſtratagem of defamation } when he hears the misfor- 
tunes of his family, or the follies of his youth, expoſed to the © 
world; and every failure of conduct, or defect of nature, ag- 
gravated and ridiculed ; he then learns to abhor thoſe artifices 
at which he only lapghed before, and diſcovers how much the 
happineſs of life would be advanced'by the eradication of g'7 
from the human heart, 5 e 

Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of the mind, and ſeldom 
yields to the culture of philoſophy. , There are, however, con- 
fiderations, which, if carefully implanted and diligently propa» 
gated, might in time overpower and repreſs it, ſince no one can 
nurſe it for the fake of pleaſure, as its effects are only ſham 
anguiſh, and perturbation. | Tf 
It is above all other vices inconſiſtent with the character of a 
ſocial being, becauſe it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs to very weak 
temptations. He that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as 
much as he takes away, and may improve his own condition in 
the ſame proportion as he impairs another's ; but he that blaſts 
a flouriſhing reputation, muſt be content with a ſmall. dividend 
of additional fame, fo ſmall as can afford very little conſolation 
to balance the guilt by which it is obtained. 8 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and empirical mora- 
lity, which cures one vice by means of another. But eavy is ſo 
baſe and deteſtable, ſo vile in its original, and ſo pernicious in its 
effects, that the predominence of almoſt any other quality is to 
be preferred. It is one of thoſe lawleſs enemies of ſociety, 
againſt which poiſoned arrows may . honeſtly be uſed, Let it 
therefore be conſtantly remembered, that whoever envies anos 
ther confeſſes his ſuperiority, and let thoſe be reformed by their 
pride who have loſt their virtue. it ons 
It is no ſlight aggravation of the injuries which envy incites, 
that they are committed againſt thoſe who have given no inten- 
tional provocation; and that the ſufferer is often marked out for 
ruin, not becauſe he has failed in any duty, but becauſe he has 
cared to do more than was required, _ 5 - 
Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the help of ſome 


dignity of a human being. 
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quality which might have produced eſteem or love, if it had 

been well employed; but envy is mere unmixed and genuine 
evil; it purſues a hateful end by deſpicable means, and deſires 
not ſo much its own happineſs as another's miſery, To avoid 
depravity like this, it is not neceſſary that any one ſhould aſpire 
to heroiſm or ſanctity, but only that he ſhould reſolve not to 


quit the rank which nature aſſi 


gns him, and wiſh'to maintain the 
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5 Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris.— uv. 


Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. DRI DEN. 


y - every ſcheme of life, ſo every form of writing, has its 
advantages and inconveniencies, though not mingled in the 
tame proportions. The writer of eſſays eſcapes many embar- 
raſſments to which a large work would have expoſed him; he 
ſeldom haraſſes his reaſon with long trains of conſequences, dims 
his eyes with the peruſal of antiquated volumes, or burthens 
his memory with great accumulations of preparatory knowledge. 
A careleſs glance upon a favourite author, or tranſient ſurvey of 
the varieties of life, is ſufficient to ſupply the firſt hint or ſe- 
minal idea, which enlarged by the a accretion of matter 
ſtored in the mind, is by the warmth of fancy eaſily expanded 
into flowers, and ſometimes ripened into fruit, £ | 
The moſt frequent difficulty by which the authors of theſe 
petty compoſitions are diftrefled, ariſes from the perpetual de- 


mand of novelty and change. The compiler of a ſyſtem of 


ſcience lays bis invention at reſt, and employs only his judgment, 
the faculty exerted with leaſt fatigue, Even the relator of 
feigned adventures, when once the principal characters are eſ- 
tabliſhed, and the great events regularly connected, finds inei- 


dents andepiſodes crowding upon his mind ; every change opens 


new views, and the latter part of the ſtory grows without labour 
out of the former. But he that attempts to entertain his rea- 
der with unconnected pieces, finds the irkſomeneſs of his taſk 
rather jncreaſed than leſſened by every production. The day 
calls afreſh upon him for a new topick, and he is again obliged 

to chooſe, without any prmciple to regulate his choice. 
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1 is indeed true, that there is-ſeldom any neceſſity of looking 
far, or inquiring long for a c "Every diverſity of 
art or nature, every publick bleſſing or calamity, every domeſtic 
pain or gratification, every tally of caprice, . blunder of abſur- 
dity, or ſtratagem of affectation, may ſupply matter to him 
whoſe only rule is to avoid uniformity. But it often happens, 
that the judgment is diſtracted with boundleis multiplicity, the 
imagination ranges from one deſign to another, and the hours 
paſs imperceptibly away, till the compoſition can be no longer 
delayed, and neceffity enforces the uſe of thoſe thoughts which 
then happen to be at hand. The mind, rejoicing at deliverance 
on any terms from perplexity and ſuſpence, applies herſelf vi- 
gorouſly to the work before her, collects embelliſhments and il- 
luſtrations, and ſometimes finiſhes, with great elegance and hap» 
pinefs what in a ftate of eaſe and leiſure the never had begun. 
It is not commonly obſerved, how much, even of actions con- 
fidered. as 0 ſubject to choice, is to be attributed to 
accident, or ſome cauſe out of our own power, by whatever 
name it be diſtinguiſned. To cloſe tedious deliberations with 
haſty reſolves, and after long conſultations with reaſon to refer 
the queſtion to caprice; is by no means peculiar to the eſſayiſt. 
Let him that peruſes this paper review the ſeries of his life, and 
inquire how he was placed in his preſent condition. He will 
find, that of the good or ill which he has experienced, a great 
part came unexpected, without any vifible gradations of ap- 
proach ; that every event has been influenced by cauſes acting 
without his intervention; and that whenever he pretended to the 
prerogative of foreſight, he was mortified with new conviction of 
the ſhortneſs of his views, od ae | 
The buſy, the ambitious, the inconftant, and the advent- 
rous, may be faid to throw themſelves by defign into the arms of 
fortune, and voluntarily to quit the power of governing them- 
felves ; they engage in a courſe of life in which little can be aſ- 
_ eertained by previous meafures ; nor is it any wonder that their 
time is paſt between elation and deſpondency, hope and diſap- 
pointment. 1 : I To 
Some there are who appear to walk the road of life with more 
circumſpection, and make no fiep till they think themſelves ſe- 
eure from the hazard of a precipice; when neither pleaſure nor 
profit can tempt them from the beaten path; who refuſe to 
climb left they ſhould fall, or to run leaſt they ſhould ſtumble, 
and move flowly forward without any compliance with thoſe 
- Pani by which the heady and vehement are feduced and be- 
trayed. | | | | TY 
Yet even the timorous prudence of this judicious claſs. is far 
from exempting them from the-dominion of chance, a ſubtle and 
infidious power, who will intrude upon privacy and embarraſs 
caution. No courſe of life is ſo preſcribed and limited, but 
that many actions muſt reſult from arbitrary election. Every 
. one 


7 


one muſt form the general plan of his conduct by his own refle*s 


tions; he muſt reſolve whether he will endeavour at riches or at 


content ; whether he will exerciſe private or public virtues ; whe- 


ther he will labour for the general benefit of inankitid; or con- 


tract his benefiterice to his family and dependauts -. 


This queſtion has long exerciſed the ſchools of philoſophy; 
but remains yet uridecided ; and what hope is there that a young 


man unacquainted with the arguments on either fide, ſhould de- 


termine his own deſtiny otherwiſe than by chance. 
When chance has given him a partner of his bed, whom he 


roms to all other women; witliout ahy proof of ſuperior de- 


rt, chance muſt again direct him in the education of his chil- 
dren; for who was ever able to convince himſelf by arguments, 
that he had choſen for his foh that mode of inſtruction to which 


his underſtanding was beſt adapted; or by which he would moſt 


eaſily be made wiſe or virtuous ? 


Whoever ſhall inquire by what motives he was determined on 


theſe important occaſions, will find them ſuch as his pride will 
ſcarcely ſuffer him to confeſs ; ſome ſudden ardour of deſire, 
ſome uncertain glimpſe of advantage, ſome petty competition, 
ſome inaccurate concluftori, or ſome example implicitly reve- 


renced. © Such are often the firſt cauſes of our reſolves; for it is 


neceſſary to act, but impoſſible to know the conſequences of ac- 

tion, or to diſcuſs all the reaſons which offer themfs 

part to inquiſitiveneſs and ſolicitude. C 
Since life itſelf is uncertain; nothing which has life for its ba- 

ſis can boaſt much ſtability. Yet this is but a ſmall part of our 

perplexity. We ſet out on a tempeſtuous ſea; in queſt of ſome 
rt, where we expect to find reſt, but where we are not ſure 


of admiſſion ; we are not only in danger of finking in the way; 
but of being milled by meteors miſtaken for ſtars, of. being 


driven from our courſe by the changes of the wind; and of lo- 


fing it b unſkil ful ſteerage; yet it ſometimes happens, that croſs 
fn 


wings blow us to a fafer coaſt, that meteors draw us aſide from 
whitlpools, and that negligence or error contributes to our ef 


cape from miſchiefs to which a direct courſe would have expoſed 
us. Of 'thoſe that by precipitate concluſions involve them- 


ſelves im calamities without guilt, very few, however they 
may reproach themſelves, can be certain that other meaſures 


- would have been more ſucceſsful. 


In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, where a thouſand, dan- 
gers hover about us, and none can tell whether the good that 


he purſues is not evil in diſguiſe, or whether the next ſtep will 


lead him to ſafety or deſtruction, nothing can afford any rational 


tranquility; but the conviction that, however we amuſe Gut» 


ſelves with unideal ſounds, nothing in reality is governed by 


chance, but that the univerſe is undet the perpetual ſuperintend- 
ence of him who created it; that our being is in the hands of am- 
. . 6 = muipotent 


— 


elves on every 
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| nipotent goodneſs, by whom what appears caſual to us is direcb- 
ed for ends ultimately kind and merciful; and that nothing 


a 


Ep ger mn wo ca ua 


At Vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipſs, „ 
Nempe hoc indocti. ; 


Chryſiypus non dicit idem nec mite Thaletis 
- Ingenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus hymeito, 
Qui partem acceptz ſæva inter vincla cicutæ 
Accuſatori nollet, dare. quĩppe minuti 
Semper, et infirmi eſt animi, exiguigue voluptas 


; 5 A ; 2 
Det O!] revenge is fweet, 


Tnus think the crowd; who eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and Kindle into rage. 
Not fo mild Thales nor Chryſippus thought. — 
Nor that good man, who drank the pois nous draught 
With mind ſerene; ar could not wiſh to fee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep 2s he: 
Exalted Socrates | divinely brave - 
.Irygur'd he fell, and dying he forgave. 
To6 noble for revenge; Which ſtill we find 
The vweaket frailty of a feeble mind. Dax Dx. 


Ne vicious diſpoſitions of the mind more obſtinately reſiſt 
both the councils of philoſophy and the injunctions of reli- 
gion, than thoſe which are complicated with an opinion of di 
nity; and which we cannot diſmiſs without leaving in the ban 
of oppoſition ſome advantage iniquitouſly obtained, or ſuffering 
from our o] prejudices ſome imputation of puſillanimity. 


For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our Redeemer is more 


openly tranſgreſſed, or more induſtriouſſy evaded, than that by 
which he commands his followers to forgive injuries, and prohi- 
bits, under the ſanRion of eternal miſery; the gratification of 


the gefire which every man feels to return pain upon him that 


infl1 ts. it. Many who could have conquered their anger, are 
unable to combat pride, and pufſue offences to extremity of ven: 
geance, leſt they ſhould be inſulted by the triumph of an 
emmy... AS. «fg . | 
But certainly no precept could better become him, at whoſe 
birth peace was proclaimed 70 the earth. For, what would ſo ſoon 


deſtroy all the order of fociety,. and deform life with riolente 


Vox. II. Mm 


can finally hurt him who debars not himſeif from the Divine | 
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and ravage, as a permiſſion to every one to judge his own cauſe, 


and to apportion his own recompence for imagined injuries. 
It is difficult for a man ef the ſtricteſt juſtice not to favour 
himſelf too much, in the calmeſt moments 3 meditation, 
which thouſands are 
withing at the fame time, in their own- opinion, with better 
claims; He that, when his reafon operates in its fult force, can 
thus, by the mere prevalence of ſelf- love, prefer himſelf to his 
fellow-beings, is very unlikely.-to judge equitably when his paſ- 
ſions are agitated by a ſenſe of wrong, and his attention wholly 
engroſſed by pain, intereſt, or danger. Whoever arrogates to 
himſelf the right of vengeance, ſhews how little he is qualified 
to decide his own claims, ſince he certainly demands what he 


would think unfit to be granted to another. BE. 


Nothing is more apparent than that, however injured, or 
however provoked, ſome muſt at laſt be contented to forgive, 
For it can never be hoped, that he who firſt commits an injury, 


will contentedly acquieſce in the penalty required: the ſame 


haughtineſs of contempt, or vehemence of deſire, that prompts 
the act of injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite its juſtification ; and 


reſentment can never ſo exactly balance the puniſhment with the 


fault, but there will remain an overplus of vengeance which even 
be who condemns his firſt action will think himſelf entitled to 


retaliate. What then can enſue hut a continual exacerbation of 


Hatred, an unextinguiſhable feud, and inceſſant reciprocation of 
miſchief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagerneſs to de- 


Soy? 155 | 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance muſt be at laſt 
remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible to live in perpetual hoſtility, 
and equally impoſſible that, of two enemies, either ſhould firſt 
think himſelf obliged by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, it is ſurely.eligible 
to forgive early. Every paſſion is more eaſily ſubdued before 


it has been long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion of the heart; eyery 
idea is obliterated with leſs difficulty, as it has been more ſlightly 
impreſled, and leſs frequently renewed. He who has often 

brooded over his wrongs, pleaſed himfelf with ſchemes of ma=- 
lignity, and glutted his pride with the fancied ſupplicatzons of 
humbled enmity, will not eaſily open his boſom to amity and 
reconciliation, or indulge the gentle ſentiments of benevolence. : 


and peace. 


It is cafieft to forgive, while there is yet little to be forgiven. & 
A ſingle injury may be ſoon diſmiſſed from the memory; but a 


long ſucceſſion of ill offices by degrees aſſociates itſelf with ever 


idea, a long conteſt involves ſo many circumſtances, that e voi 95 
place and action will recal it to the mind, and freſh remembrance 


of vexation muſt ſtil! enkindle rage, and irritate revenge. 


A wiſe man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe he knows the 
true value of time, and will not ſuffer it to paſs away in unne- 
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eefſary-pain.- He that willingly fuffers the corroſions of invete · 
rate hatred, and gives up his days and nights to the gloom of. 
malice, and peturbations of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to 
_ conſult his eaſe, Reſentment is an union af forrow with malig- 
nity, a combination of a paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, 
with a paſſion which all concur to deteſt. The man who retires. 
to meditate miſchief, and to exaſperate his own rage; -whoſe. 


thoughts are employed only on means of diſtreſs and contrivans._ 


ces of ruin; whoſe mind never pauſes from the remembrance of 
bis own: ſufferings, but to indulge ſome hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another, may juſtly be numbered among the moſt, 
miſerable of human beings, among thoſe who are guilty without. 
reward, who have neither the gladneſs of proſperity, nor the 
calm of innocence. ' 1 — %% T2 
Whoever conſiders the weakneſs both of himſelf and others, 
will not long want perſuaſives te forgiveneſs, We know not to 
what degree of malignity any injury is to be imputed ; or how 

much its guilt, if we were to inſpect the mind of him that com- 
mitted'it, would be extenuated by miſtake, precipitance, or neg- 
ligence ; we cannot be certain how much more we feel than was 
intended to be inflicted, or how much we increaſe the miſchief to 
ourſelves by voluntary aggravations, We may charge to deſign the 

eftects of accident ; we may think the blow violent only becauſe 
we-have made ourſelves delicate and tender; we are on everyfide 
in danger of error and of guilt, which we are certain to avoid 
only by ſpeedy forgiveneſs. | 
From this pacifick and harmleſs temper, thus propitious to 
others and ourſelves, to domeſtick tranquillity and to ſocial hap- 
pineſs, no man is withheld but by pride, by the fear of being 
inſulted by his adverſary, or deſpiſed by the world. _ 
It may be laid down as an unfailing an univerſal axiom, that 


« all pride is abje& and mean.” It is always an ignorant, lazy, 


or cowardly acquieſcence in a falſe appearance of excellence, and 
proceeds not from conſciouſneſs of our attainments, but inſenfi- 


bility of our wants. | 


Nothing can be great which is not right. Nothing which. 
reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to the dignity of the human 
mind. To be driven by external motives from the path which 


our on heart approves, to give way to any thing but chnviction, 
to ſuffer the opinion of others -to rule our choice, or overpower 
our reſolves, is to ſubmit tamely to the loweſt and moſt igvomi- 
nious ſlavery, and to reſign the right of directing our own lives. 

The utmoſt excellence at which humanity can arrive, is a con- 
ſtant and determinate purſuit of virtue, without regard to pre- 


ſent dangers or advantage; a:continual reference of every a&tion 


to the divine will; an habitual appeal to everlaſting juſtice; and 
an unvaried elevation of the intellectual eye to the reward which 
perſeverance only can obtain. But that pride which many, who 
preſume to boaſt of generous ſentiments, allow to regulate their 


Mm 2 | meaſures, 
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meaſures, has nothing nobler in view than the approbation e 

men, of beings whoſe ſuperiority we are under no obligation. 

to acknowledge, and who, when we have courted them with 

the utmoſt affiduity, can confer no, valuable or permanent re- 

ward; of beings who ignorantly judge of what they do not un- 

derftand, or partially determine what they never have examined ; 

and whoſe ſentence is therefore of no weight till it hag received 

the ratification of our own conſcience. © | 

le that can deſcend to. bribe ſuffrages like theſe, at the price 

of his innocence; he that can ſuffer the delight of ſuch accla - 

mitions to withhold his attention from the commands of the 

univerſal Sovereign, has little reaſon to congratulate himſelf 

upon the greatneſs of his mind; whenever he awakes to ſeriouſ+ 

neſs and reflection, he muſt become deſpicable in hig own eyes, 

and — with ſhame from the remembrance of his cowardice 
and folly. | . . 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indiſpenfibly required 

that he forgive. It is therefore ſuperfluous to urge any other 
motive. On this great duty eternity is ſuſpended, and to him . 
that refuſes to practiſe it, the throne of mercy is inacceſſible, 
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and the Saviour of the world has begn born in vain, 


Nuns. 186. SATURDAY, Dre. 28, 1751. 
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Arbor æſtiva recreatur aura 
Pulce ridentem lalagen amabo, | 


Place me where never ſummer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Wherever lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Jove deforms th' inclement year: | 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, - . Ee 
The nympb, who ſweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly ſmiles. —-FxAancis, 


| | F the happineſs and miſery of our preſent ſtate, part ariſes 
| | AZ from. our ſenſations, and part from our opinions; part | 
0 is diſtributed by nature, and part is in a great meaſure appor- 

1 tioned by ourſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot always obtain, 

and poſitive pain we often cannot remove. No man can give 

i to his own plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves ; nor 


will any precepts of philoſophy enable him to withdraw hie 
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attention from wounds or diſeaſes. But the negative infelicity 
which proceeds, not from the preſſure of ſufferings, but the 
_ abſence of enjoyments, will always yield to the remedies of 
reaſon. ©. | | 28 NI 
One of the great arts of eſcaping faperflnous” uneafineſs, is 
to free our minds from the habit of comparing our condition 
with that of others on whom the bleſſings of life are more boun- 
tifully beſtowed, or with imaginary ſtates of delight and ſecu- 
rity, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few are placed in 2 
fituation ſo gloomy and diſtreſsful, as not to ſee every day be- 
ings yet more forlorn and miſerable, from whom they may leam 
to rejoice in their own lot. e a 
No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or diligence than 
the inclemency of climates, and therefore none affords more 
proper exerciſe for this philoſophical abſtraction. A native of 
England, pinched with the froſts of December, may leſſen his 
affection for his on country, by ſuffering his imagination to 
wander in the vales of Aſia, and ſport among woods that are 
always green, and ſtreams that always murmur ; but if he turns 
his thoughts towards the polar regions and conſiders the na- 
tions to whom a great portion of the year is darkneſs, and who 
are condemned to paſs weeks and months amidits mountains of 
ſnow, he will ſoon recover his tranquility, and while he ftirs 
his fire, or throws his cloak about him, reflect how much 
he owes to Providence, that he is not placed in Greenland or, 
Siberia. THE I 
The barrenneſs of the earth ant the ſeverity of the ſkies in 
theſe dreary countriags, are ſuch as might be expected to con- 
fine the mind wholly to the contemplation of neceſfity and diſ. 
treſs, ſo that the care of eſcaping death from cold and hunger 


thould leave no room for thoſe paſſions which, in lands of plen- 


ty, influence conduct, or diverfify characters; the ſummer ſhould 
be ſpent only in providing for the winter, and the winter in 
longing for the ſummer. _ | 

Yet learned curiofity is known to have found its way into 
theſe abodes of poverty and gloom : Lapland and Iceland have 
their hiſtorians, their criticks, and their poets ; and Love, that 
extends his dominion wherever humanity can be found, per- 
haps exerts the ſame power in the Greenlander's hut as in the 
palaces of eaſtern monarchs. - | | 
In one of the large caves to which the families of Greenland 

_ retire together, to paſs the cold months, and which may be 


termed their villages or cities. a youth and maid, who came 


from different parts of the country, were ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
for their beauty, that they were called by the reſt of the inha- 
bitants Anningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance to their 
anceſtors' of the ſame names, who had been transformed of old 
into the ſun and moon. 1 | e 
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Anningait for ſome time heard the praiſes of Ajut with little 
emotion, but at laſt, by frequent interviews, became ſenſible 
of her charms, and firſt made a diſcovery of his affection, by in- 
viting her with her parents to a feaſt, where he placed before 
Aut the tail. of a whale, Ajut ſeemed not much delighted by 
this gallantry; yet, however, from that time was obſerved, 
5 rarely to appear, but in a veſt made of the ſkin of a white deer; 
| ſhe uſed frequently to renew the black dye upon her hands and 
forehead, to adora her ſleeves with eoral and ſhells, and to 
braid her hair with great exactneſs. „ 5 
- The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious diſpoſition of 
her ornaments, had ſuch an effect upon Anningait, that he could 
no longer be reſtrained from a declaration of his love. He there- 
fore compoſed a poem in her praiſe, in which, among other 
heroick and tender ſentiments, he proteſted, that, She was 
beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the 
mountains; that her. fingers were white as the teeth of the 
morſe, and her imile grateful as the diſſolution of the ice; that 
he would purſue her, though ſhe ſhould pals the ſnows of the 
midland cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in the caves of the eaſtern can- 
nibals; that he would tear her from the embraces of the ge- 
nius of the rocks, ſnatch her from the paws of Amaroc, and 
reſcue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.” He concluded with a 
with, that whoever ſhall attempt to hinder his union with 
Ajut, might be buried without his bow, and that in the land of 
Jouls his ſkull might ſerve for no other ule than to catch the 
droppings of the ſtarry lamps“ | „ 
This ode being univerſally applanded, it was expected that 
Ajut would ſoon yield to ſuch fervour and accompliſhments ; 
Hut Ajut, with the natural haughtineſs of beauty, expected all 
the forms of courtſhip ; and before would confeſs herſelf 
conquered, the ſun returned, the ice broke, and the ſeaſon of 
labour called all to their employments. 58 | g 
Fl Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out in the ſame 
i phoat, and divided whatever was caught, Anningait, in the 
„ fight of his miſtreſs, loſt no opportunity of ſignalizing his cou- 
rage; he attacked the ſea-horſes on the ice; purſued the ſeals 
into the water; and leaped upon the back of the whale, while 
he was yet ſiruggling with the remains of life. Nor was his 
diligence leſs to accumulate all that could be neceſſary to make 
winter comfortable; he dried the roe of fiſhes, and the fleſh of 
ſeals ; he entrapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to 
adorn his bride; he featted her with eggs from the rocks, and 
ſtrewed her tent with flowers. | | 
It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh to a diſtant part 
of the coait, before Anningait had completed his ſtore ; he 
therefore entreated Ajut, that ſhe would at laſt grant him her 
hand, and accompany him to that part of the country ae: | 
. . 
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he was nom ſummoned by . Ajut thought him not yet 


entitled to ſuch condeſcenfion, but propoſed, as a trial of his 
conſtancy, that he ſhould return at the end of ſummer to the 


cavern where their acquaintance commeneed, and there expect 


the reward of his affiduities.: 4 O virgin,' beautiful as the ſun 
ſhining on the water, conſider,” ſaid Anningait, . what thou 
haſt required. How eafily may my return be precluded by a 


judden froſt or unexpected fogs; then muſt the night be patt . 
without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in thoſe fabled coun- 

tries, which lying. ſtrangers ſo wantonly deſcribe ; where the 
whole year is divided into ſhort days and nights; where the 
ſame habitation ſerves for ſummer and winter; where they 
raiſe houſes in rows above the ground, dwell together from 
year to year, with flocks of tame animals grazing in the fields 
about them ; can travel at any time from one place to another, 
through ways incloſed with trees, or over. walls raiſed upon 
the inland waters; and direct their courſe through wide coun- 
tries by the ſight of green hills or. ſcattered buildings. Even 
in ſummer, we have no means of croſſing the mountams, whoſe 


ſnows are never diffolved ;{ nor can remove to any diſtant rei- 
dence but in our boars coaſting the bays, © Conſider, Ajut; 


a few ſummer days, and a few winter-nights, and.the lite of 
man is at an end. Night is the time of caſe and feſtivity, of 
revels and gaiety; but what will be the flaming. von the de- 
licious ſcal, or the ſoft oil, without the ſmile of Ajut! 

The eloquence, of Anuingait was vain; the mgid continued 
ine xorable, and they parted with ardent Promiſes to meet again 
deen the 95 22 of winter. | 


2 
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; Non illam noſtri Pei at mutare 1 . 
Non ſi frigoribus mediis hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniaſque nives hiemis ſubeamus aquoſa 


Omnia vincit amor. Ie. | 5 ä 
7 1 . Bo f 8 V 
Toe alters not 1. us nis hard decrees, 227 - 


Not tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, r 
Or the mild bliſs of temperate ſkies forego. „„ 
And in mid winter tread Sithonian now: 
Love Lan raden al- Darn. N | 


A Nene n however ee y tl ER coynen 
of Ajut, was yet reſolved to omit no tokens of amorous 
reſpect; and therefore preſented her at his departure with the 
| | ins 
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ins of ſe en white fawns, of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, with - 
three marble lamps, ten veſſels of feat oil, and a large keitle 
of braſs, which he had purchaſed from a thip, at the price of. 
half a whale, and two horns of ſea- unicorns. 


2 


Ajut was ſo much affected by the fonddets of her lover or 
ſo much overpowered by his magnificence; that the followed him 
to the ſea- nde; and, when ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, wiſhed 
aloud, that he might return with plenty of ſkins and oil ; that 


neither the mermaids might fnatch him into deeps, nor the ſp 


rits of the rocks confine him in their caverns, | 4 
HShe ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing veſſel, ind then 
returning t6 her but, filent and dejected, laid afide, from that 


hour, her white deer ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread unbraided Y 


um her ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the mai- 


dens. She endeavoured to divert her thoughts by continyal ap- 


plication to feminine employments, gathered moſs for the win- 


ter lamps, and dried grafs to line the boots of Anningait. Of 


the ſkins which he had beſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhings 
coat, a ſmall boat, and tent, all of exquifite manufacture; and 
while ſhe was thus bufied, folaced her labours with a ſong, in 
which ſhe prayed, * that her lover might have hands ftronger than 
the paws of the bear, and feet fwifter than tne feet of the rein- 


deer; that his dart might never err and that his boat might 


never leak ; that he might never ftumble on the ice, nor faint in 


the water; that the teal might ruſh on his harpoon, and the 


wounded whyJe might dafh the waves in vain. 


The large boats in which the Greenlanders tranſport their 


Smilies, arc always rowed by women; for a man will not- de- 
baſe himſelf by work which requires neither ſkill nor courage. 
Anninggait was therefore expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages of 
paſſion. He went thrice to the ſtern of the boat, with an in- 


tent to leap into the water, and ſwim back to his miſtreſs; but 


recollecting the miſery which they muſt endure in the winter, 
without oil for the lamp, or ſkins for tho bed, he reſolved to 


—_— the weeks of abſence in proviſion for a night of plenty 
an | 


felicity. He then compoſed his emotions as he could, and 


expreſſed, in wild numbers and uncouth os his hopes, his 


ſorrows, and his feats.“ O life,” ſays he, “ frail and uncer- 


tain! where ſhall wretched man find thy reſemblance but in | 


ice floating on the ocean? It towers on high, it ſparkles from 


_ afar; while the ſtorms drive and the waters beat it, the ſun 
melt it above, and the rocks ſhatter it below. What art thou, 


deceitful pleaſure! but a ſudden blaze ſtreaming from the 
north, which plays a rhoment on the eye, mocks the traveller 
with the hopes of light, and then vaniſhes for ever ? What, love, 
art thou but a whirlpool, which we approach without knowledge 
of our danger, drawn on by imperceptible degrees, * 
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haye loſt all power of reſiſtance and eſcape? Till I fixed my 


N eyes on the graces of Ajut, while 1 had vet not called her tor 


the banguet, I was careleſs as the i morſe, I was 


merry as the fingers in the ſtars, .. Why, Ajut, did I gaze. 


upon thy . graces? why, my fair, did I call thee to the 


banquet? Yet, be faithful, my love, remember Anningait, 
and meet my return with the ſmile of virginity. -I will chaſe 
the deer, I will ſubdue the whale, refiſtleſs as the froſt, of 


f 


darkneſs, and unwearied às the ſummer ſun. In a few weeks, 1 
ſhall return eee and wealthy ; then ſhall, the roefiſh and 


porpoiſe feaſt thy kindred; the fox and hare ſhall cover thy 


couch; the tough hide of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee from cold; 


99 


and the fat of the whale-illuminate thy dwelling. 


9 


Anningait having with theſe ſentiments conſofed bis grief, and 


animated bis induſtry, found that they had now cbaſted the 
headland, and ſaw the whales ſpouting at a diſtance. He there- 


fore placed himſelf in his fiſhing- boat, called his aſſociates to 


their ſeveral employments, plied his oar and harpoon with in- 


credible courage and dexterity z and, by dividing his time be- 


tween the chace and fiſhery, ſuſpended the miſeries of abſence 
rn W 4h a 3 Eo ELITE 39 nm arcs: Yo 

Ajut, in the mean time; notwithſtanding her neglected dreſs; 
happened, as ſhe was drying ſome ſkins in the ſun, to catch the 
eye of Norngſuk on his return from hunting. Norngſuk was 
of birth truly illuſtrious. His mother had died in childbirth; 
and his father, the moſt expert-fſher of Greenland, had periſh; 
ed by too cloſe purſuit of the whale. His dignity was equal- 


led by his riches; he was maſter of four men's and two women's - 


boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and five 
and twenty ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the ſeaſon of dark» 


neſs. When he ſaw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately threw - 


over her the ſkin of a deer that he had taken, and ſoon after 
preſented her with a branch of coral. Ajut refuſed his gifts; 
and determined to admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 

_  Norngſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe to ſtratagem. He 


knew that Ajut would conſult an Angekkok, or diviner, concern- 
ing the fate of her lover, and the felicity of her future life. He 
therefore applied himſelf to the moſt celebrated Angekkok of 


that part of the country, and 94 a preſent of two. ſeals and a 
marble kettle obtained a promiſe, tha! | 

ſult him, he would declare that her lover was in the land of 
ſouls: Ajnt, in a ſhort time, brought him a coat made by her- 
ſelf, and enquired what events were to befal her, with aſſur- 
ances of a much larger reward at the return of Anningait, if 


the prediction ſhould flatter her deſires. The Angekkok knew 


the way to riches, and foretold that Anningait, having already 
caught two whales, would ſoon retutn home with, a large boat 
laden with proviſions, e 
VOL ths - Nn I This 


that when Ajut ſhould con- 


aw EE kAnBL ER. 


This prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to keep ſecret; and 
Norngſuk depending upon his artifice, renewed his addreſſes 
with greater confidence; but finding his ſuit ſtill unſueceſsful, 
applied himſelf to her parents with gifts and promiſes. The 
. wealth of Greenland is too powerful for the virtue of a Green- 
lander; they fofgot the merit and the preſents of Anningait, 
| and decreed Ajut to the embraces of Norngſuk, She entreat- 
= ed; ſhe remoriftrated ; ſhe wept; and raved ; but finding riches 
irrefiſtible, fled away into the uplands and lived in a cave upon , 
fuch berries as ſhe could gather, and the birds or bares which 
me had the fortune to enſnare, taking care, at an hour when 
Me was not likely to be foutid, to view the fea every day, that 
her lover might not miſs her at his feturf, r. 
At laft ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Anningait had depart- 
ed, ſtealing flow and heavy laden along the coaft. She tan 
with all the impatience of affection to catch her lover in her 
arms, and relate her conſtancy and ſufferings. When the com- 
pany reached the land, they informed her, that Anningait, after 
the fiſhery was ended, being unable to ſupport the flow: paſſage 
of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet out before them in his fiſhing- 
boat, and they expected at their arrival to have found him on 
More. „ ET. ö - N 1 Ra 
Ajut, diſtracted at this intelligence, was about to fly into the 
hills, without knowing why, thought the was now in the hands 
of her parents, who forced her back to their own hut, and en- 
;  deavonred to comfort her; but when at laſt they retired to reſt, 
Ajut went down to the beach; where finding a fiſhing-boat, 
The entered it without heſitation, and telling thoſe who wonder» 
1 ed at her Tafhneſs that ſhe was going in ſearch of Anningait, 
if | rowed away with great {wiftneſs, and was ſeen no more. 
The fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to various fictions and 
conjectures. Some are of opinion, that they were changed in- 
to ſtars; others imagine, that Anningait was ſeized in his paſſage 
by the genius of the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into 
a mermaid, and ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the deſerts 
of the ſea. But the general perſuaſion is, that they are both 
in that part of the land of ſouls where the ſun never ſets, where 
dil is always freſh, and proviſions always warm. The vir- 
gins ſometimss throw a thimble and a needle into the bay from 
which the hapleſs maid departed; and when a Greenlander would 


- Praiſe any couple for virtuous affection, he declares that chey 
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— ii te colo, ſexte, non amaboManxr. 
T ̃.̃ e more I honour thee, the leſs I love, AT 
N of the deſires dictated by vanity is more general, 

or leſs blameable, than that of being diſtinguiſhed for the arts 
of converſation. Other accompliſhments may be paſſeſſed with - 
out opportunity of exerting them, or wanted without danger 
that the defect can often be remarked; but as no man can live, 
otherwiſe than in an hermitage, without hourly pleaſure or vexa- 
tion, from the fondneſs or neglect of thoſe about him, the fa- 
culty of giving pleaſure is of continual uſe. Few are more fre- 
quently envied than thoſe,who have the power of forcing at- 
tention wherever they come, whoſe entrance is conſidered as a 
promiſe of felicity, and whoſe departure is lamented, like the 
receſs of the ſun from northern climates, as a privation of all 
that enlivens fancy, or inſpires gaiety, | | 

It is apparent, that to excellence in this valuable art, fome 
peculiar qualifications are neceflary ; for every one's experience 
will inform him, that the pleaſure which men are able to give 
in converſation, holds no ſtated proportion to their knowledge 
or their virtue. Many find their way to the tables and the par- 
ties of thoſe who never conſider them as of the leaſt importance 
in any other place; we have all, at one time or other, been con- 
tent to love thoſe whom we could nat eſteem, and been PRE 
to try the dangerous experiment of admitting him for a com- 
Panian, whom we knew to be too ignorant for a counſellor, and 
too treacherous for a friend. | 4% 5 | 
I T queſtion whether ſome abatement of character is not ne- 
ceſſary to general acceptance. Few ſpend their time with much 
ſatis faction under the eye of unconteſtable ſuperiority; and 
therefore, among thoſe whoſe preſence is courted at aſſemblies of 
jollity, there are ſeldom found men eminently diſtinguiſhed for 
powers or acquiſitions. 'The wit whole vivacity condemns flower 
tongues to filence, the ſcholar whoſe knowledge allows no man 
ts tancy that he inſtructs him, the critick who ſuffers no fallacy 
to paſs undetected, and the reaſoner who condemns the idle to 
thought, and the negligent to attention, are generally praiſed 
and feared, reverenced and avoid en.. V+, 

. He that would pleaſe muſt rarely 'aim at ſuch excellence 
as depreſſes his hearers in their own opinion, of debars them 
from the hope of contributing reciprocally to the entertainment. 
ef the company, Merriment, extorted by fallies of imagina- 

| N ö 5 tion, 


— 


IM 


tion, ſprightlineſs of remark, or quickneſs of reply, is too often 
What the Latins call the Sardinian Laughter, a diſtortion of the 
face without gladneſs of heart. 

For this reaſon, no ſtyle of converſation is more extenfively 
acceptable than the narrative. He who has ſtored his me- 
mory with flight anecdotes, private wee and perſonal 
peculiarities, ſeldom fails to find his audience favourable. Ale 
moſt every man liſtens with eagerneſs to contemporary hiſtory ; 
for almoſt every man has ſome real or imaginary connection with 
a celebrated character; ſome defire to aac or oppoſe a ri- 
ling name, Vanity often co-operates with curioſity. He that is 
2 hearer in one place, qualifies himſelf to become a ſpeaker in 
another ; for though he cannot comprehend a ſeries of argument, 
or tranſport the volatile ſpirit of wit without evaporation, he yet 
thinks himſelf able to treaſure up the various incidents of a 

. ſtory, and pleaſes his hopes with the information which he ſhalt 


- 


give to ſome inferior ſociety. 5 | 
; Narratives are for the moſt part heard without envy, becauſe 
they are not ſuppoſed to imply any intellectual qualities above 
the common rate. To be acquainted with facts not yet echoed 
by plebeian mouths, may happen to one man as well as to ano- 
ther; and to relate them when they are known, has in _— 
ance ſo little difficulty, that every one concludes himſelf equal 
% ä - Ye i ee ĩ t ard pre ap anere l 
But it is not eaſy, and in ſome ſituations of life not poſſible, 
to accumulate ſuch a ſtock of materials as may ſupport the ex- 
nee of continual narration; and it frequently happens, that 
they who attempt this method of ingratiating themſelves, pleaſe 
only at the firſt interview; and for want of new ſupplies of in- 
telligence, wear out their ſtories by continual repetition, 
There would be; therefore, little hope of obtaining the praiſe 
of a good companion, were it not to be gained by more com- 
pendious methods; but ſuch is the kindneſs of mankmd to all, 
except thoſe who aſpire to real merit and rational dignity, that 
every underſtanding may find ſome way to excite benevolence; 
and whoever is not envied may learn the art of praguring love, 
We are willing to be pleaſed, but are not willing to admire 
we favour the mirth or officiouſneſs that ſolicits our regard, but 
oppoſe the worth or ſpirit that enforces it. ESE, 
The firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe they deſire 
only to pleaſe, is due to the merry fellow, whoſe laugh is loud, 
and whoſe voice is ftrong ; who is ready to echo every jeft with 
obſtreperous approbation, and countenance every frolick with 
vociferations of applauſe. It is not neceſſary to a merry fellow 
to have in himſelf any fund of jocularity, or 2 of conception; 
it is ſufficient that he always appears in the higheſt cxatiativn 
of gladneſs, for the greater. part of mankind are gay 9 
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by infection, and follow without reſiſtance the attraction of ex- 
ample. | Be | 8 | 1 
N ext to the merry fellow is the good natured man, a being ge- 
nerally without benevelence, or any other virtue, than ſuch as 
indolence and inſenſibility confer, The characteriſtick of a good 
natured man is to bear a joke; to ſit unmoved and unaffected 
amidſt noiſe and turbulence, profaneneſs and obſcenity; to hear 
every tale without contradiction ; to endure inſult without re- 
ly; and ta follow the ſtream of folly, whatever courſe it ſhall 
E to take. The good natured man is commonly the dar- 
ling of the petty wits, with whom they exerciſe themſelves in the 
rudiments of raillery; for he never takes advantage of failings, 
nor diſconcerts a puny ſatiriſt with unexpected farcaſms ; but 
while the glaſs continues to circulate, contentedly bears the ex- 
pence of uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at his 
own importance. * 


The modeſt man is a companion of a yet lower rank, whoſe 
only power of giving pleaſure is not to interrupt it. The modeſt 
man ſatisfies himſelf with peaceful ſilence, which all his compa» 
nions are candid enough to conſider as proceeding not from ina» 
bility to ſpeak, but willingneſs to hear. Oo 
Many, without being able to attain any general character of 
excellence, have ſome ſingle art of entertainment which ſerves 
them as a paſſpart through the world. Que I have known for fit- 
teen years the darling of a.weekly club, becauſe every night, pre- 
ciſely at eleven, he begins his favourite ſong, and during the vocal 
performance, by correſponding motions of his hand, chalks out 
a giant upon the wall. Another has endeared himſelf to a long 
ſucceſſion of acquaintances by fitting among them with his wig 
reverſed ; another by contriving to ſmut the noſe of any ſtranger 
who was to be initiated in the club; another by purring like a 
cat, and then pretending to be frighted ; and another by yelp- 
mg like a hound, and calling to the drawers to drive out the 
Ops 1 — 125 SLE: S455 
Such are the arts by which cheerfulneſs is promoted, and 
ſometimes friendſhip eſtabliſhed ; arts, which thoſe who deſpiſe 
them ſhould not rigorouſly blame, except when they are prac- 
tiſed at the expence of innocence; for it is always neceflary to. 
be loved, but not always neceſſary to be reverenced. 
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Quod tam grande ſophos clamat tibi turba togata, 
Non tu, pomponi coena diſerta tua eſt. Max r. 


Reſounding plaudits tho? the crowd have rung, f | 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue.—F. Lewis. 
* | HE world ſcarcely affords opportunities of making any ob- 
: ſervation more frequently, than on falſe claims to com- 


mendation. Almoſt every man waſtes part of his life in at- 
tempts-to diſplay qualities which he does not poſſeſs, and to gain 
applauſe which he cannot keep; ſo that ſcarcely can two per- 
Jons caſually meet, but one is offended or diverted by the blen 
tation of the other. : PWT . 
Of theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh thoſe who endeavour 
to deceive from them who are deceived; thoſe who by deſigned 
impoſtures promote their intereſt, or gratify their pride, from 
them who mean only to force into regard their latent excellen- 
cies and neglected virtues, who believe themſelves qualified to 
inſtruct or pleaſe, and therefore invite the notice of mankind. 
The artful and fraudulent uſurpers of diſtinction deferve 
gente ſeverities than ridicule and contempt, ſince they are ſel- 
dom content with empty praiſe, but are inſtigated by paſſions 
more pernicious than vanity. They conſider the reputation 
Which they endeavour to eſtabliſh as neceſſary to the accompliſli- 
ment of ſome ſubſequent deſign, and value praiſe only as it may 
conduce to the ſucceſs of avarice or ambition „ 
The commercial world is very frequently put into confuſion 
by the bankruptcy of merchants, that aſſumed the ſplendour of 
wealth only to obtain the privilege of trading with the ſtock of 
other men, and of contracting debts which nothing but lucky 
caſualties could enable them to pay; till after having ſupported 
their appearance a while by tumultous magnificence of bound- 
leſs traffick, they fink at once, and drag down into poverty thoſe 
whom their equĩipages had induced to truſt them. =, 
Among wretches that place their happineſs in the favour of the 
great, of beings whom only high titles or large eſtates ſet above 
themſelves, nothing is more common than to boaſt of confidence 
wnich they do not enjoy; to ſell promiſes which they know their 
intereſt unable to perform ; and to reimburſe the tribute which 
they pay to an imperious maſter, from the contributions of 
meaner dependents, whom they can amuſe with tales of their 
influence, and hopes of their ſolicitation. | ; 


Even among ſome, too thoughtleſs and volatile ſor avarice Or 
ambition, may be found a ſpecies of falſehood more deteſtable 
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than the levee of exchange ean ſnew. There are men that boaſt 
of debaucheries, of which. they never had addreſs to be guilty ; 
ruin, by lewd tales, the characters of women to whom they are 
| ſcarcely known, or by whom they have been rejected; deftroy - 
in a drunken frolick the happineſs of families; blaſt the bloom 
of beauty, and intercept the reward of virtue. | 
Other artifices of falſehood, though utterly unworthy of an in- 
genuous mind, are not yet to be ranked with flagitious enormi- 
ties, nor. is it neceſſary to incite ſanguinary juſtice againſt them, 
: 4 they may be adequately puniſhed by detection and laughter, 
The traveller who deſcribes cities which he has never ſeen; the 
ſquire who, at his return from London, tells of his intimacy 
with nobles to whom he has only bowed in the park or coffee- 
Houſe ; the author who entertains his admirers with ſtories of 
the affiſtance which he gives to wits of a higher rank; the city 
dame who talks of her viſits at great houſes, where ſhe happens 
to know the cookmaid ; are ſurely ſuch harmleſs animals as 
truth herſelf may be content to deſpiſe without defiring to hurt 
them. 7 nl 9 WES HD 
But of the multitudes who ſtruggle in vain for diſtinction, and 
diſplay their own merits only to feel more acutely the ſting of 
neglect, a great part are wholly innocent of deceit, and are be- 
trayed, by infatuation and credulity, to that ſcorn with which 
the univerſal love of praiſe incites us all to drive feeble compe> 
titors gut of r G2 Se i 
Few men ſurvey themſelves with fo much ſeverity, as not to 
admit prejudices in their own fayour, Which an arttul'flatterer 
may gradually ſtrengthen, till wiſhes for a particular qualifica- 
tion are improved hopes of attainment, and hopes of attainment 
to belief of poſſeſſion. Such flatterers every one will find, who 
has power to reward their aſſiduities. Wherever there is 
wealth, there will be dependence and expectation; and wherever 
there is dependance, there will be an emulation of ſervility. 
M,any of the follies which provoke general cenſure, are the 
effects of ſuch vanity as, however it might have wantoned ig the 
imagination, would ſcarcely have dare the publick eye, had it 
not been animated and emboldened by flattery. Whatever dif- 
fliculty there may be in the knowledge of ourſelves, Tearcely any 
one fails to ſuſpect his own imperfections; till he is elevated by 
others to confidence. We are almoſt all naturally modeſt and 
timorous; but fear and ſhame are uneaſy ſenſations, and who- 
ſoever helps to remove them is received with kindneſs = 
Turpicula was the heireſs of a large eſtate, and having loſt 
her mother in her infancy, was committed to a governeſs*whom 
misfortunes had reduced to ſuppleneſs and humility. The fond- 
neſs of Turpicula's father would not ſuffer him to truſt her at a 
publick ſchool, but he*hired domeſtick teachers, aud beſtowed 
on her all the accompliſhments that. wealth auld. eye: 0 
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caro obtatt'?=!Thins feeluded from all with whom the: mig 
converſe or terms of eHUality, ſhe heard: none of thoſe intimas 

tiofis bf her defects, which envy, petufanee; or anger, produce 
— g cen where * ener afraid of tellit g what they 

1 * Meth 

ürpieula ſaw 6thing burobſequionels; and heard nothing 

but commendations. None are 10 little acquainted with the 

heurt, as not to know that woman's firſt wiſh is to be handſome, 
and that conſequently the readieſt method of obtaining her 
kifidnefs 1 is to praiſe her beauty. Turpicula had a diftorted” 

ſhape and a dark eomplexion; yet when the impudence of adu · 


lation had ventured to tell her of the commanding dignity: of | 
Her motion, and the ſoft enchantment of her ſmile, ſhe was eafi- 


ly*convineed, that ſhe was the delight vr torment of every eye, 
and that all Who gazed upon her felt the fire. of envy or love. 
Ske therefore neglected the culture of an underſtanding which 

might have ſupplied the defects of her form, and applied all 
her care to the decoration of her perſon ; for ſne conſidered 
that more could judge of beauty than of wit; and was, like the 


reſt of human beings, in haſte to be admired. The defire of 


Iueſt naturally led her to the liſts in which beauty ſignalizes 


her power! She glittered at court, flutterect in the park; an 


talked aloud in the frônt- box; but, after w thoufand experi- 
ments 3 a Her charms, was at aſt Convince that ſhe . been 
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A wiſdom, that ſtand at the corners of the Indian throneg 1 
to aſſiſt the connſels or conduct the wars of the poſterity-of Ti 
mur the firſt place was long held by Morad the ſon of Hanuta 
Morad having fignalized birnſelf in many battles and fieges, mas- 
rewarded with the government of a 
fame of his wiſdom and moderation was wafted to the pinia- 
1 of Agra, by the ä nw 9 hom his adminiſtration - 


made 


gs are necbffury ro” happineſs which babes. 
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province, from which the 


made happy. . ror. 0 him into. hip ef 
op head the Tem A 127 55 ad the ſabre « 
mand. The voice of Morad was heard fr the ch . 
Tus to the Indian ocean, eyery 245 Faultered 1 in his pr ſenc 
and every eye was caſt down, before him wi 
Morad lived many years in proſperity ; every day encreaſed 
his wealth, and extended his. influence. The 
his maxims, the captains of thouſands waited his commands. 
/Compertign withdrew into the c yern == enyy, and diſcontent 
tremhled at her own murmurs. But human greatneſs is mort 
and tranſitory, 30 the odour of incenſe. j in the fire, The iy 
grey weary of gilding the palaces of Morad, the clouds of 
The e Pl round his head, and the tempeſt of hatred roar- 
ed about wel b 
Morad whe ruin nity approaching. The firſt that forſook 


him were bis poets; their example was followed bY all thoſe 
alu 


whom he had rewarded, for Samba ng £0 to his pleaſures ;.and 
only a few, whoſe virtue b nad entitle wa. to. fayour, 58 
now to he ſeen in his hall pr e felt his auge 

and pr ed himſ e ee LE Kan, 
1 Nee 155 loud, Ty friends Mt ood, 7 5 by 22 wy 
- neutralit „ voice of truth was over-borne mour. 
Ye — diveſted of his power, 5 pins of. his 3 
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16 has no time va- 


1 nor = INES 3 they Eren gave way to 8 


and ſloth, and he that once commanded natious often ane 
a his chamber without an attendant. 
In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded meſſen rs to recal 
his eldeſt ſon Abouzaid from the army. Abouzaid was alarm- 
. ed at the account of his father's: ſickneſs, and bafted. by lobg 
Journies to his place of reſidence. Morad was yet living, and 
felt his ſtrength. return at the embraces of his ſon; then, com- 
manding him to ſit don at bis bedſide Abouzaid,” fays 
de, * thy father bas no more to hope or fear. from the inhabi- 
dants of the ezrth, the cold hand of the angel of death is now 
Vol. II. O o % upon 
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à few hours, be thine; apply thine ear to my dictates, and 
theſe poſſeſfions will promote thy happineſs. Aſpire not to pub- 
"Tic honours, enter not the palaces of kings; thy wealth will ſet 
"thee above infult; let thy moderation keep thee below envy. 
"Confteht thyſelf with private dignity, diffuſe thy riches among 
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{ inttructious iffue forth in vain.” Thou haſt ſeen me happy 


Aud ealamitoue, thou haſt beheld my exaljation and my fall. My 


; pore: is in the hands of my enemies, my treafures have reward- 
cd 


ed my accuſers ; but my inheritance” the clemency of the em- 
. has ſpared, and my wiſdom his anger could not take away. 
Daſt thine eyes round thee, whatever thou Beholdeſt will, in 


thy friends, let every day extend thy beneficence, and ſuffer not 
thy heart to be at reſt till thou art loved by all to whom thou 


art known. In the height of my power, I ſaid to defamation 
"> Who will hear thee ?” and to artifice—* What canſt thou 
perform?“ But, my fon, deſpiſe not thou the malice” of the 
” weakeſt ; remember that venom Tupplies the want of ſtrength, 
i that thi ken way periſh by the pundture of an aſp?” 

Morad expired in a few hours. © Abouzaid, after the months 
of mouring, determined to regulate his conduct by his fathe?'s 
bo and cultivate the love of mankind by every art of 
. Kindnefs and endearment. He wiſely confidered that domeſtick 
_ Happineſs was firſt to be ſecured, and that none have ſo much 


© 


Power of doing good or hurt, as thoſe who are prefent in the 
hour of negligence,” hear the burſts of thoughtleſs merriment, 
and obſerve the ſtarts of unguarded paſſion.” ' He therefore aitg- 
- rnenited the pay of all his attendants, and requited'every 'exer- | 
tion of uncommon diligence by ſupernumerary gratuties. 
While he congratulated himſelf upon the fidelity atid affection 
-. of his family, he was in the night alarmed with robbers, Who 

© being puriftied and taken, declared that they had been admitted 
by one of his ſervants; the ſervant immediately confeſſed, that 


he unbarred the door, becaufe another hot more worthy” of con- 
fidence was entrufted with the keys. „ 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant could not 
eaſily be made a friend; arid that white many were ſoliciting for 


— 
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the firſt rank of favour, all thoſe would be alienated whom he 
diſappointed. He therefore reſolved to affociate with a few 


equal companions feleted from among the chief men of the 
province. With theſe he lived happily for a time, till famili- 
arity ſet them free from reſtraint, and every man thought him- 
elf at liberty to indulge his own caprice, and advance his own 
opinions. They then diſturbed each other with contrariety 
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_ © of incimations, and difference of ſentiments ; and Abouzaid 


was 
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Fe afterwards determined to avoid a cleſe union. Wich belnge 


ſo difcordant in their nature, and to diffuſt hichlelt in a Targer 


circle. He practiſed the ſmile of univerial courteſy, and i9- 


vited all to his table, but admitted none 0 is retirements. 


— who had been rejected in his choice of friendſhip, now 


refuſed to accept his acquaintance ; and of thoſe way petty 


* 


and magnificence drew to his table, every one preſſed forward 
toward intimacy, thought himſelf overlooked in the crowd, and 
murmured, becauſe he was not diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. 


By degrees all made advances, and all relented repulſe. The 


table was then covered with delicacies in yaig ; the muſick 
ſounded in empty rooms; and Abouzaid was left to form in 
© Reſolving now to try the 

men. of ſcience, whoſe Rer was obſcured” by poverty. His 


houſe was ſoon crouded with poets, ſculptors, painters, and de- 


ſigners, who wantoned in unexperjenced'plenty, and 'elnployed 
their DoWers.1n celebration of rheir patrop... But in a fhort time 
they forgot the diſtreſs from wich they hag been reſcued, abe 

who was growing great by works which he could not perform, 
and whom they overpaid by condeſcending to accept Bis boun- 


_ from that hour continued blind to colours, and deat to panegyxick. 


A the ſons. of art, departed, muttering threats of perpetyal 
_ infamy, Abonzaid, who ſtood at the gate, called te bim Ha- 
wet the poet. Hamet,“ ſaid he, © thy ingratitude has Put 
an end to my hopes and experiments: I have. now learned 

the vanity of thoſe labours that wiſh to be rewarded by hu- 

man benevolence; I ſhall henceforth do good, and avoid evil, 
without ref pect to the opinion 'of men; and reſolve to ' ſolicit 
only the approbation of that Being whom alone we areTuretg 
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beni al thomas, . Empones | 
Have been days 88550 to my a ts 2 TI 
which has already kept me from three plays, nine 1a es, five 
ee and 1 4 card tables, and put me ſeventeen viſits 1 5 


Band; and the doctor tells my mamma, that if T fret and cr 
EE t . my head, and 1 ſhall not be fit to be ſeen the K | 
week u 


t, dear Mr. Rambler, how can I help it ? At 
"lifes Meliſſa is dancing with the prettieſt 77 8 1 5 
he will breakfaſt with him to-morrow, and then run to two 
: auctions, and Hear compliments, and have preſents ; ; then ſhe 
Vill be dreſt, and vifit, and get a ticket to Foyt lay; oy 8 go to 
- cards and win, and come home with two fla aus 
chair. Dear Mr. Rambler, who can bear it : 1 
© My aunt has , wx 5 me a bundle of your pagers 151 
amuſement. ays, you are 2 philoſop her, and will 
h me 10 ale my Hase and look upon Tis world Sh 
: ndifference;” Bit, dear Sit, 1 do not wiſh, nor intend, to ino 
1 my deſires, nor can 1 ink! it proper to look upon the 
1d With indifference, till the world looks with in ference 
2 Lhave been forced, however, to fit this morning a whol, 
er of an hour with your paper before my face; but Fall 
y aunt came in, Phyllida had. brought me a letter from 
Tip, which I put within the leaves, and read about 45. 
" fears and inconſoleablenſs, and ardaur, and irręſſtible paſſion, and 
eternal confiancy, while my aunt imagined that 1 was puzzling 
- - myſelf with your philoſophy, and often cried out when ſhe faw 
me look — If there is any word that you do not un. 
| derſtand, child, I will explain it.?“ 
Dear foul? how old people that think thavſelves' wiſe may 
5 ba impoſed upon! But it is fit that they ſhould take their turn; 
for J am ſure, w ile they can keep girls doſe in the nurſery, 
they tyrannize over us in a very 2 manner, and fill our 
L jymagipations with tales of terror, only to make us live in quiet 
- Fubjertion, and fancy that en Wer be ſaſe but * i their 
_protediion, | ic e aan gilt EET XG e | 
Drei Ii Aaitlton H 2918 fl SN ps sl sb Git F at 2 10 


ahrow i 


186 0 ast ind two: 7ufits, who have all Wen fenger- 
ly celebrated for wit and beauty, and are fill! geterally 
by thoſe that value, themſetwes pen Their underfiandingy 
love to tall of vice an viftue, nature and fichplicity, and aux, 
ind propriety; but if there was not ſore hope of meet 
ſcarcely a creature would come Hear eg that Wears a 
able coat. Theſe ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had me er 
their government fifreen years and a half, and have all that time 
been endeayoliting to _Ueceive- me by fuch-- repreſentations of 
life as I now find not to be true; but I Rnow not whether 1 
ought to impute them to igherance er malice, as it is poſſible 


the world may be much changed ſince they” mitgled in 1 


conyerſation. 3 . ; 
Being defirous that I ſhould love books, they told me, . 
nothing but knowledge could make tne an agreeable companion 
5 men of ſeuſe; ot enn me to - diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial 
LE: of Vanity from the ſolid merit of underſtanding 3 and 
_ that a habit of reading would enable me to fill up che Vach- 
ities of life without the help of filly-or dangerous amulements, 
"Bs preſerve 1 me from the mares vr idleneſs, and the inreadgiot 
tem tation. BER 5 * N 297 IN. 7 aft 
- But their eie intention in to sk We afraid of men; 
in Which they ſucceeded ſo well for a time, that I durſt not 
1051 in their faces; or be left alone with them in a Parlour; 
for they made me fancy, that no man ever ſpoke butt to deeg ies, 


or looked but to allure ; that the girl who ſuffered him that had 


once ſqueezed her hand to approach her a ſecond time, wagren 


the brink. of ruin; and that ſhe. who- anſwered abilletrwitheur = 
© Ba her relations, gave love ſuch power over erf that 


The would certainly, become either poor er infamous, b 
From the time that my leading- frings were taken e 
ſcarce heard any mention of my beauty hut from the! milliner, 


.the matitua-maker, and my dy fon — 


ſaid more, when ſhe heard ine commended, hu Ther girl 
: I very well,” and then endeavoured to.divert-my attention by 
ome, enquiry after my needle, or my ht. . 


It is now three months fineg L have been ſyffersd-to pay add 


| "receive; viſits, to dance at: Publick aſfeniblies, iq have as place 


kept, for me in the boxes, and to play at Lady Rackets fon; 
1 you may eafily imagine what; think-of thoſe wha Hax 


long cheated me with, falſe expectations, diſturbed metwith 


"Actitious; terrors, and concealed fror me all chat 1 rern 
Red e the, 15 ineſb of woman 4or 1 SlidwW s EM Ft 2 


om (fog, "the; deren enn 
retentions 106! 


RJ 


the 
gedy; for — Trip declares, that he hates nothing Jilee hard 


”— words, - 
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his very walk is a dance. 
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werde, and Lam fure,: there 1 not a better partner to be ſound; 

have talked once or twice among 
ladies ahout principles and ideas, but they put their fans before 
their faces, and told me I was too wiſe: for them, who for their 
Hart newer pretended to read any thing but the play- bill, and 


— 
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hen afked me the price of my beſt head.: 
+++ Thoſe vacancies of time which are to be filled up with Neale 
IJ have never yet obtained; for, conſider, Mr. Rambler, I go to 
ved late, and therefore cannot riſe early; as ſoon as I am up, 
1 dreſs. for the gardens; then walk in the park; then always 
go to ſome ſale or ſhow, or entertainment at the little theatre; 
then muſt be dreſſed for dinner; then muſt pay my viſits; 


F 2 - 7 
4 2 
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then walk in the park; then hurry to the play; and from 
thence to the card: table. This is the general courſe of the day, 
+ when there happens nothing extraordinary; but ſometimes I 


ramble into the country, and come back again to a ball; 
fometumes I am engaged for a whole day and part of the 


night. If at any time, I can gain an hour by not being at 
home, I have ſo many things to do, ſo many orders to gige to 
the milliner, ſo many alterations to make in my clothes, fo many 


viſitants names to read over, ſo many invitations to accept or 


_. refule, fo many cards to write, and ſo many faſhions. to con- 


licher; that I am loſt in confuſion, forced at laſt ti let in com- 
Pang or ſtep into my chair, and leave half my affairs to the di - 
recon of my maid, 5 Og 

This is the round of my day; and when ſhall I either ſtop 


Ty courſe, or ſo change it as to want a book? I ſuppoſe it 
+ *cannot be imagined, that any of theſe diverſions will joon be at 


an end. There will always be gardens, and a park, and auctions, 
end ſhows,.and playhouſes, and cards; viſits will always be 
paid, and clothes always be worn; and how can I have time 
unemployed upon my hands? . | 
But I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for what purpoſe they rey 
Hated ſuch tragick ftories of the cruelty, perfidy, and artifices of 


men, who, it they ever were ſo malicious and deſtructive, have 


certainly now reformed their manners, I have not ſince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who does not profeſs himſelf 


devoted to my ſervice, and ready to live or die, as 1 ſhall com: 


mand bim. They are ſo far from intending to hurt me, that 


their only contention is, who-ſhall be allowed moſt cloſely to at- 


entertainment, or ſchemes. of pleaſure are mentioned, 


* 
k 
" 
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CY 


{who can erjoy life only while I favour them with my preſence ? 


tend, and moſt frequently to treat me; when different 210 of 

Ol | can ſee 
the eye ſparkle and the cheeks glow of him whoſe propoſals oh- 
aipzmy approbation; he then leads me off in triumph, adores 
my condeſcenſion, and congratulates himſelf that he has lived 
to the hour of felicity. Are theſe, Mr. Rambler, creatures to 
be feared ?. Is it likely that any injury will be done me by thoſe 


As 


7 


* 


A. little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpect them of ſtratagema 
and fraud. When 1 play at cards, they never take advantage 
of my miſtakes, nor exact from me a rĩigorous obſervation of the 
game. Even Mr. Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has'daugh- 
ters older than myſelf, plays with me ſo negligently,: that Tam 
ſometimes inclined to believe he loſes his money by deſign, und 
yet he is ſo fond of play, that he ſays he will one de, dene me 
to his houſe in the country, that we may try by ourſelves who 
ean conquer. I have not yet promiſed him; but when the 
town grows a little empty, I ſhall think upon it, for I want ſome 
trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. I do not doubt my luck, 
but muſt ſtudy ſome means of amuſing my relations. 
For all theſe diſtinctions I find myſelf indebted to that beauty 
which I was never ſuffered to hear praiſed, and of which, there- 
fore, I did not before know the full value. The concealment 
was certainly an intentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes like 
other people, and I am every day told, that nothing but blind- 
neſs can eſcape the influence of my charms. Their whole ac- 
eount of that world which they pretend to know ſo well, has 
been only one fiction entangled with another; and though the 
modes of life oblige me to continue ſome appearances of reſpect 


* " 


| | | 3 
I cannot think that they, who have been ſo clearly detected in 
ignorance or impoſture, have any Figat. to the: eſteem, venera- 
tion, or obedience of, PCC 70. Say 
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I AM the ſon of a gentleman, whoſe anceſtory, for many ages; 
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fon would hare the hereditary eftate without the diminution of | 
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3 new. 1 e PEER 
beritance ——— 3 diſtreſs. 5 a 
Thus the ęeſtate perpetually decayed the woods: were 
by . the park 2 5 8 En the fiſhery let's 
"008 a third; at la d hall was pulled dowa to ; "mg 

ws of reparation, and part of the W ſold to huild a 
— houſe — the reſt, We were now apenly degraded from 
our original rank. and my father s brother was a allo lowed with. 
leſs reluctance to ſerve an apprenticeſhip; though we never re - 
conciled ourſelves heartily to i ſound of haberdaſher, but alt 
ways talked of eee and a merchant, and when the win 
happened to blow loud, affected to pity the hazards of com - 
meree, and to ſympathize with the ſolicitude of my n uncle, 
who has the true retaller' 8 er of ee never ex · 


v though the conveyance often >. more than the 3 
was well received, beeauſe it gave him an opportunity gf calling. 


hagufe'i da togtbary SONG jo mu ot! his brother” 7 
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175 'and was . to 
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large eſtate, which had been purchaſed from us, Was again e 
D M uncle, delighted with an opPOrtu. 
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fl ok; and EN ſoon as he had ſettled his economy, ks gan to — 


bunting; | | 
did mY qualify them for ſportſmen. He ſoon afterwards ſolis 
_ cated the office of ſheriff, from which all his neighbours were 
glad to be reprieved, but which he regarded as a feſumption o 
JJJJ...f. ne ee i PR NT, Songs 33 yy 
My uncle, whoſe mind was fo filled with this change of his 
condition, that he found no want of domeſtick entertainment, 


1 


declared himſelf too old to marry, and reſolved to let the new- 


Iy-purchaſed eſtate fall into the regular channel of inheritance. 
I was therefore conſidered as heir apparent, and courted with of- 
ficiouſneſs and careſſes, by the gentlemen who had hitherto 


_. coldly allowed me that rank which they could not refuſe, des 


2 
© 
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preſſed me with ſtudied neglect, and irritated me with ambigu+ 
CE Ep I. 1 e 2 1 5 ; Fi . 3 * * FD . ; 


2 * 2 8 
cus isſults. 


I felt not much pleaſure from the civilities for which I knew. 


myſelf indebted to my uncle's induſtry, till by one of the invi- 


tations which every day now brought me, I was induced to ſpend- 
a week with Lucius, whoſe daughter Flavilla I had often ſeen 
and admired like others, without any thought of nearer aps 
proaches, . The inequality which had hitherto kept me at a diſ- 
tance being now levelled, I was received with every evidence of 


reſpect; Lucius told me the fortune which he intended for his 


favourite daughter, many odd-arcidents obliged us to be often 
together without company, and 1 ſoon began to find that the 

vere ipgeading ſor me the nets of matrimoũ . 

Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and complaiſance. I, who had been 
excluded by a narrow fortune from much acquaintance with the 
world, and never been honoured before with the notice of ſo fine 
a lady, was eaſily enamoured. Lucius either perceived my paſ- 


fion, or Flavilla betrayed it; care was taken, that our private 


meetings ſnould be leis frequent, and my charmer confefſed by 
her eyes how much pain ſhe ſuffered from our reſtraint, I re- 
newed my viſit upon every pretence, but was not allowed one in- 
terview without witneſsg at · laſt I declared my paſſion to Lucius, 
who' received me as a lover worthy of his daughter, and told 
me that nothing was wanting to: his conſent, but that my uncle 
ſhould ſettle his eſtate upon me. I objected the indeceney at 
eneroachiug on his life, and the danger of provoking him by 


ſuch an unſeaſonable demand. Lucius ſeeméd not to think de- 


cency of much importance, but admitted the danger of dj 5 
pleaſing,; and concluded, ihat as he was now old aut ffckly, we: 


* 


might, without any inconvenience, wait for his dest.. 5 

With this reſolution I was better contented, m it procured 

; — . 8 2 5 _— 5 #8 4 - 5 a7 Me 17-4505 + "£70 5 

me the company of Flavilla, in Which che days palſed zwa 
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bis rural fovercignty, by breaking the hedges of his tenants in 
and Jfetzin g the: guns ot nets of-thoſe whoſe förtunes 


anceſtral claims, and a kind of reſtoration to blood after che at» 
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fitting idle, in ee, growitig rich ri the death of my 
dene factor, and propoſed to Lucids many ſehemes of raiſing my 
own fortune by fuck) afſiſtance as I Eno my uncle willing to 
give me. Lucius, afraid leſt 1 mould change my affectic in 
ag diverted me from my defign by diſſuaſivei to which 
jon'eafily liſtened, At laſt my uncle died; and conſitler= 
| iog hiniſelf as neglected by me; from the time that Flavilla took 
poſſeffion of my heart, left his eſtate to my younger brother, 
Who was always hovering about his bed, jo relating ſtories of 
my pranks and extravagance, my contempt of the AY dis 
alect, and my impatience to be felling ſtock :- 
My condition was ſoon known; and I was no Toriger admitted i 
| vy the father of Flavilla. I repeated the proteſtations of regard, - 
which had been formerly returned with ſo much 20 % ina - 
letter which ſhe” received privately, but returned by ber fa- 
ther's fodtman. Contempt has driven out my love; and I am 
content to have purchaſed, by the loſs of fortune, an eſcape from 
4 harpy, who hat joined the artifices'of age t6 the allurements of | 
Tours am no going to purſue my former projets with a 
legacy which my uncle bequeathed me, andz if Sr Hall, 
rsxpect to hear of the r e 1 o 
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Ming AI To ſtop thy tumour ; you ſhall ceaſs to well 78 5 
8 hen you K ave read them Tk and e well—Camen: 


1 ER is. n fefired, ill be: Ps ir TR 
V..., duſtry and artifice, by merit and; crimes; by means good 
and bad, rational and abſurd according to the prebalence of vir⸗ 
32 or vice, of wildom or ſo V. Some wilt always miſtake the i 
ee 15 ma. 8 5 deſert, and ſome will deſite chat others A 
a The cunning. with: have recourſe ro ſtratagem; atid. , 
the f pow e to, NMolence, \fos the attainment of their iE 
e will ſtoop to theft, and others venture upon plunder. 

rail 3 is fo PRONE to the mind of — It 18 the original 
hs = motive 
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Aion, as of every thing elſe, is varied indeed by innumerafile 
differences of temper, capacity, and knowledge; ſome have no 
higher with than for the applauſe of a dub; ſome expe the 

_ .acclamations; of a county; and fore have hoped to fill the 
mouths of all ages and nations with their names. Every man 
pants for the higheſt eminence within his view; none, however 
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tire moſt all bur actiomm. The of 
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mean, ever ſinks below the hope of being diſtinguiſhed by his 
fellow⸗beings; and very- few have by magnanimity or piety, 
been ſo raiſed above it, as to act wholly without regard to cen» 
j os AMS ent 


To be praiſed, therefore, every man reſolves; but reſalutions 


7 


will not execute themſelves. That which all think too parſimo- 
mioully diſtributed to their own claims, they will not gratui- 


touſly ſquander upon others, and ſome expedient muſt be triod, 


by which praiſe may be gained before it can be enjoyed. 
Among the innumerable bidders for praiſe; ſome are willing 
to purchaſe at the higheſt rate, and for 


what they fo earneſtly defired; the ſtudent waftes away in me- 


ditatian, and the ſoldier periſhes on the ramparts; but unleſs 


Tome accidental advantage co-operates with merit, 93 
ſeverance nor adventure attract attention, and learning and bra- 
Wu. fink into the grave without honour or remembrance. - | 


But ambition and vanity generally expect to be gratified on. 
_ eaſter terms: It has been long obferved, that what is procured 


ferred for money; and that the man of wealth way partake all 
the acquiſitions of courage without hazard, and all the products 


by ſkill or labour to the firſt poſſeſſor, may be afterwards tranſs 


of induſtry without fatigue. ' It was eafily diſcovered, that riches 


would obtain praiſe among other conveniencjes, and that he 
hoe pride was unluckily affociated with lazineſs, ignorance, or 
conardice, needed only to pay the hire of a panegyriſt, and he 
might be regaled with periodicat eulogies; might determine, at 
flare, what virtue or ſeience he would be pleaſed to appro- 
priate, and be lulled in the evening with ſoothing ſerenades, or 
waked in the morning by Tprightly orgulations; © 24, 713947 
The happineſs which mortals receive from the celebration of 
beneficence which" never relieved, eloquence which never per- 
fuaded, or elegance which never pleaſed, ought not to be en- 
vied or diſturbed, when they are known honeſtly to pay fortheir 


- 


_ entertainment; But there are unmereiful exactors of adutatiang 


who withhold” tie FA f venality; retain their encomiaſt 
from year to year by general promiſe 
ments ; and When he has runthrough the whole compaſs of flat. 
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tune and life. Tet even of theſe only à ſmall part have gained 
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A Acantinual feaſt of cmmendatien is oply to be obtained by 
Merit erby wealth ; many are ther e fore obliged to content them 


heir enioyment by excels and riot, whenever fortune ſets the ban - 
quet be fere them. Hunger is neyer delicate; they who are Tel 
dem gorged to the full ich praiſe, may be fafely fed with groſs 


lelves with fingle morſels, and recompenee the infrequeney . 


compluments ; for the appetite nuiſt be ſatiaſied before it is dif- 


T | e . . 
| o is eafy to find the moment at which vanity is eager for ſuſ- 
tenance, and all that unpudence or ſervility can offer will be well 
received. When any one complains of the want of what he is 
| known to poſſeſs in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits 


— 


with impatience to be contradicted. When the trader pretends 


* about the payment of his bills, or the beauty remarks 
how frightfully the looks, then is the lucky moment to talk of 
riches or of charms, of the death of lovers, or the honour of 8 


9 Others han. ore yet mare open and artleſs, who, inſtead of 
 Tuborging a flatterer, are content to fupply his place,. and, as 


ſome animals impregnate themſelves, ſwell with the praiſes 
which they hear from their own tongues. Redfe it deitur lau- 


ders /e/e, aui nema alius contigit landatore.—lt is right,” ſays Erafs 
mus, that he whom no one elſe will commend ſhould beſtow 
commendations on bimfelf/”.. Of all the ſons of vanity, theſe 
arc ſurely. the bappieſt and greateſt ; for what is greatneſs. or 


happineſs but independance on external influences, exemption / _ 


from hope or fear, and the power of ſupplying every want 


from the common ſtores of nature, which can neither be ex- 
baufted nor prohibited? Such is the wiſe man of the ſtoicks; 
ſuch. is the divinity of the epiqureans; aud ſuch is the flatterer 
of himſelf. Every otherenjoyment malice may deftroy:; every 
other panegyrick envy. may withhold ; but no human power 
ean deprive the boaffer of his own. encomiums.. Infamy may 
hiſs, or contempt may growl, the hirelings of the great may fol- 
low fortune, and the votaries of truth may attend on virtue; but 
his pleaſures; till remain the ſame ; he can always lien With 
rapture to himſelf, and leave thoſe who. dare not repoſe. upon 
their owa atteſtation, to be elated or deprefled by chance, and 
toil on in the hopeleſs taſk of fixing caprice, and propitiating 
This art of happineſs has been long ptactiſed by 1755 odical 
writers, with littke apparent violation >, 1cy, When we 
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think our. excellencies overlooked by the. world, or debe fo . 
call the attention of the publick, to me particular performance. 
it down. with great .compaluce and write. d tte ie 
ſelves. The costeſpandenr. whoſe charadter we afſume, always. 


addrefles us with the deference due to a NE Ing WM 
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propoſes his doubts with a proper fenſe ra : 
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offer an objeion with jrembling difidence.; and at ll bbs 
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Mther pretenſions to our notice than his profundity of reſpec 
; 7 1 kneerity of admiration, his ſubmiſſion to our dictates, ant © 
-Zeal for our ſucceſs. To ſuch a reader it is impoſſible to refuſe 
fegard, nor can/it_cafily be imagined with, how much alacrity | 
we match up the pen which indignation or deſpair had con- 
demned'to inactivity, when we find ſuch cundour and judgment 
vet remaining in ff ß. ĩͤ ar el 
A letter oi this kind I. had lately the honour” of perufing, 
in which, though ſome of the periods were negligently cloſed, 
and ſome expreſſions of familiarity were uſed, which 1 thought 
might teach others. to addreſs me with too little revererice, 1 
was ſo much delighted with the paſſages in which mention was 
made of univerſal learning —unboumded  gehius—ſoul - of Ho- 
mer, Pythagoras, and Plato —ſolidity of .thoiight=accuracy of 
diſtinctlon elegance of combination vigour of fancy—ſtrength- 
of reaſon—and regularity of compoſi tion that I had once de- 
termined to lay it before the public. Three times I ſent it 
to the printer, and three times I fetched it back. My mo- 
deſty was on the point of yielding, whe:: e flecting that I was 
about to waſte panegyricks on myſelf, I might be more 


48 
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Oey reſerved for my. patron, I locked it up for a better 
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sour; in compliance with the farmer's principle, who never 
eats at home what he can carry to them.... 
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NEAT yablty which keeps, every man important in his ows* 

I. ces, inclines me to believe that neither yu nor Vetten | 

veaden hare yet forgotten the name of Eumathee, Who 

you & few month; ago an account of his arrival at London with'* 

a young nobleman, his ; pupil; I ſhall therefore continue 7 

earratlyve wiehout preface or recapitulations oo oP PN 


My 
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and direction, accompliſhed himſelf with all thoſe-qualificativns. 


- % 


ſalutation, from ee on the ſhoulder : the humble bow; 
| be practiſes the ſtare of 


The filence with which I was:contented to hear my pupil's 
with his acquiſitions; but ſnie attributed my to the 
diminution of my influence, and my fears of loſing the patron- 
age of the family; and though ſhe thinks favourably of my 
learning and morals, ſhe conſiders me as wholly, ungequajgted 
with thb cuſtoms of the polite part of mankind 3. and therefore 
not qualified to form the manners of a young nobleman, or 
communicate the knowledge of the world. This knowledge ſhe 
compriſes in the rules of vifiting, the hiſtory of the preſent 
hour, an early intelligence of the change of faſhions, an ex» 
tenſive acquaintance with the names and faces of perſons of 
rank, and a frequent appearance in places of reſorts 

l this my pupil purſues with great application. He is 
twice a day in the Mall, where he ſtudies the dreſs of every 

man ſplendid enough to attract his notice, and never comes 
home without ſome obſervation upon fleeves, buttom holes, 
and embroidery. At his return from the theatre, he can gige 
an account of the gallantries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, fight. 

flirts, and bluſhes, of every box, ſo much ta his mother's f. 

tis faction, that when I attempted to reſume'my cha e 


: 
enquiring his? opinion of the ſentiments and diction of the 


fragedyy ſue at once repreſſed 
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on the ſtage. 


But his acuteneſs was woft eminently fignalized 10 the OY voy : 


querade, where he diſcovered his acquaintance through their 
diſguiſes, with ſuch wonderful facility, as has afforded the fa - 


mily an inexhauſtible topick of converſation. Every new viſie 
tor is informed how one was detected by his gait, and another 
by the ſwing of his arms, a third by the toſs of his head, and 
another by his favourite phraſe; nor can you doubt but theſe 
performances receive their juſt applauſe, and a genius thus hab 
: teying to maturity is promoted by every art of cultivation. 


Such have been his endeavours, and ſuch his affiſtancee, that 


every trace of literature was ſoon obliterated. He has changed his 


language with his dreſs, and inſtead of endeavouring at purity or 


propriety, bas no other care than to catch the reigning phraſe and 


current exclamation, till by copying whatever is peculiar in the 


talk of all thoſe whoſe birth or fortune entitle them to imitation,” | 
he has collected every faſhionable barbariſm of the preſent win- 


ter, and ſpeaks a dialect not to be underſtood nee, thoſe ne 


form their ſtyle by poring upon authors. 
To this copioulneſs of ideas, and felieity of language he la 


Joined ſuch eagerneſs to lead the converſation,” that he is cele- 


brated among the ladies as the prettieſt gentleman that the age 


can boaſt of, except that ſome who love to talk themſelves think: - 


him too forward, and others lament that, with ſo much wit and 


knowledge, he is not taller. 8 
His mother liſtens to his Als: with ber eyes ſparklin , 


and her heart beating, and can ſcarcely contain, in the 
numerous aſſemblies, the expectations which ſhe has formed fo: 
his future eminence, - Women, by whatever fate, always judge 
abſurdly of the intellects of boys. The vivacity, and'confie 
dence which attract female admiration, are ſeldom produced 
in the early Fa of life, but by ignorance at leaſt, if not by 
Aupidity; for they proceed not from confidence of right, but 
fearleſſneſs of wronks . Whoever has a clear apprehenfiongmult/ 


| have quick ſenfibility, and where he has no ſufficient reaſon to 
truſt his own judgment, will proceed with doubt and caution,. 
| becauſe he perpetually dreads the diſgrace of error. The pain 


of miſcarriage is naturally proportionate to the deſire of excel- 


jence; and, therefore, till men are hardened by long familiarity. 
with reproach, or have attained, | by frequent ſtruggles, the 


art of ſuppreſſing their emotions, diffidenee is s found the inſe- 


parable aſſociate of underſtanding. 
But fo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own abilities, that 


he has for ſome time profeſſed himſelf a wit, and tortures his 


. tmagination on all occaſions for burleſque and jocularity. How 


3 a character which, N no man ever aſſumed 
without 
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drann Exary (Cap: te the charge, with increaſe of poke. 
age, though not. ot. ſtrength, and practiſes. all the tricks by 
which wit is counterfeited, He lays trains for a. W be” 
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contrives blunders for his footman; he adapts old ſtories to płes 
ſent characters; he miſtakes the queſtion, that he may. return 
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and concludes with a laugh of triumpb. 
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ö © ® ©*”, Nor knows our youth, of nobleſt race, 
To mount the manag'd ſteed, or urge the chace ; 
More ſkilFd in the mean arts of vice, 
The whirling troque, or law- forbidden dice —Fxancrs, 
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HAV OVURs of every kind are doubled when they are ſpeedily 
* conferred. This is particularly true of the gratification f 
curioſity: he that long delays a ſtory, and ſuffers his auditor. to 
torment himſelf with expectation, will ſeldom be able to recom- 
penſe the uneaſinefs, or equal the hope which he ſuffers to be 
em ea welnetgt 
For this reaſon, I have already fent you the continuation of 
my pupiPs hiſtory, which though it contains no events very un- 
common, may be of uſe to young men Who are in too. much 
haſte to truſt their own prudence, and quit the wing of pro- 


tection before they are able to ſhift for tbemſelves. 


j » 


When he firſt ſettled in London, he was ſo much bewildered 
in the enormous extent of the town, ſo confounded by inceſ- 
fant noiſe, and crowds, and hurry, and fo terrified by rural 
narratives. of the arts of ſharpers, the rudeneſs of the populace; 
malignity of porters, and treachery. of coachmen, that he was 
afraid to go beyond the door, without an attendant, and '1mas ; 
gined his life in danger if he was obliged to paſs the ſtreets at . 
night in any vehicle but his mother's chair. % 
He was therefore contented, for a time, that I ſhould accom- 
pany him in all his excurfions. But his fear abated as he grew 
more familiar with its objects; and the contempt to which his 
ruſticity expoſed him from ſuch of his companions as had ac- 
eidentally known the town longer, obliged him to diflemble his 
remaining terrors. V | 8 
His deſire of liberty made him now Willing to ſpare me the 
trouble of obſerving his motions; but knowing how much his 
ignorance expoſed him to miſchief, I thought it cruel to aban- 
don him to the fortune of the town, We went together every 
day to a coffee-houſe, where be met wits, heirs, and Tops, - 
| - Sg airy, 
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Air, ignorant and thoughtleſs as hitſelf, with whom he bad 
become acquainted at card-tables, and whom, he confidered as 
the only beings, to be envied or admired, _ What were their 


topicks of converſation I couſd never diſcover ; for ſo much 


was their vivacity depreſſed by my ihtruſive ſeriouſneſs that they 
ſeldom 'proceeded beyond the exchange of nods and ſhrugs, 
an arch gr or a broken hint; except When they could re- 


monly vented the ſuperfluity of their ſprightlineſs in a pr of 
igence, 


tlemen ! and other broken 1 by which I did not ſuffer 


men, 8 | Fs | | 
Jo exbilarate themſelves after this vexatious defeat, they 
poſted to a tavern, where they recovered they alacrity, and after 
two hours of obſtreperous jollity, burſt out big with enterprize, 
„„ no i | and 
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THE RAMBLER 


proceeded vigoroully through two ftreets, and with very htl 
Oppofition dil perſed a rabble of drunkards lets daring than them: 


Telves, then rolled two watchmen in the kennel, and broke the 


windows of a tavern in Which the fugitives took ſhelter. At 
laſt it was determined to march up to a row of chairs, and 
demoliſh them for ſtanding on the pavement; the chairmen 
formed a line of battle, and blows were exchanged for a time 
with equal courage on both ſides. At laſt the aſſailants were 
overpowered, and the chairmen, when they knew their captives, 


brought them home by force, 


„ 


4 . * * 


I The young gentleman, next morning, hung his head, and 
was fo much aſhamed of his outrages and defeat, that perhaps 
he might have been checked in his firſt follies, had not his mo- 

ther partly in pity of his dejection ; and partly in approbation of 


his ſpirit, relieved him from his perplexity by paying the damages 
privately, and diſcouraging all animadverſion and reproof. 7 

This indulgence could not wholly preſerve him from the re- 
membrance of his diſgract, nor at once reſtore his confidence 


and elation. He was for three days filent, modeſt, and com- 


pliant, and thought himſelf neither too wiſe for inſtruction, 
nor too manly for reſtraint. \ But his levity overcame this fa- 


lutsry fofrow ; he began to talk with his former raptures of 


maſzuerades, taverns, and frolicks ; bluſtered when his wig 


was not combed with exactneſs; and threatened deſtruction to 


a tailor who had, miſtaken his directions about the pocket. 

J knew that he was now riling again above controul, and 
that this inflation of ſpirits would burit out into ſome miſchie- 
vous abjurdity. I therefore watched bim with great attention; 


but one evening, having attended his mother at a viſit, he with= 


drew kimiclf, unſuſpected, while the company was engaged at 


cards. His vivacity and officiouſneſs were ſoon miſſed, and his 


return impatiently expected; ſupper was delayed, and conver- 


ſation ſuſpended ; every coach that rattled through the ſtreet 


was expected to bring him, and every ſervant that entered the 


Toom was examined concerning his departure. At laſt the lady 


returned home, and was with great difficulty preſerved from fits 
by- ſpirits, and cordials. The family was diſpatched a thouſand 
ways without ſucceſs, and the houſe was filled with diſtraction, 


till, as we were deliberating what further meaſures to take, he 
returned from a petty gaming: table, with his coat torn, and bis 


head broken; without his ſword, muff. box, fleeve-buttons, and 


„oer, wt 


Of this loſs or robbery he gave little account ; but, inſtead 


of ſinking into his former ſhame, endeavoured to ſupport him- 
ſelf by ſurlineis and aſperity. He was not the firit that had 


played away a few trifles, and of what uſe were birth and for- 


kune if they would not admit ſome ſallies and expences? His 


mamma 


3 
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* was ſo much provgked by the coſt of this prank, that. 


the would neither palliate'nor conceal it; and his father, after 
ſome threats of ruttication Which his fondneſs would not ſuffer 
him to execute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, that he 

might not be tempted. by plenty to profuſion. This method 
would have ſucceeded in a place Where there are no panders 
to folly and extravagance, but was now likely to haye produ- 
ced pernicious conſequences; for we have diicovered a treaty 
with a broker, whoſe dayghter he ſeems diſpoſed to marry, on 
conditzon that he. ſhall bg ſupplied with preſerit money, for 


which he is to repay thrice the value at the death, of his father. £ 
There was now ng time. to be loſt, A domeſtick conſulta» 


tation was immediately held, and he was doomed to paſs twg 
years in the country; but his mother, touched with his tears, 
declared, that ſne thought him too much of a man to be any 
longer confined to his book, and he therefore 88 1 travels 
„en Under a x rench feiner: 1 | | 
| gn et am, &xc. | 
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YAXTER, i in the narrative of his own life, has enumerated 
ſeveral opinions, which, though he thought them evident 
7 inconteſtable at his firſt entrance into the world, time and 
experience diſpoſed him to change. 

Wödetet reviews the ſtate of his own ui from the dawn 


of manhood to its decline, and confiders what he purſued or 


dreaded, lighted or eſteemed at different periods of his age, 
will have no reaſon to imagine ſuch changes of ſentiment pe- 
culiar to any ſtation or character. Every man, however care- 
leſs and inattentive, has conviction forced upon him; the lec» 
tures of time obtrude themſelves upon the moſt unwilling or 


diſſipated auditor ; and by comparing our paſt with our preſent | 
thoughts, we perceive that we have changed our minds, though 


. y win we cannot diſcover when the alteration e or 
what cauſes it was produced. | "Thi 
is 
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8189 THE RAMSLER. 
This revolution of ſentiments occafions a perpetual eb. 


reſt between the old and young. They who imagine them- 


life, are inclined to treat the notions of thoſe whoſe con- 
duct they ſuperintend with ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt, 


for want of conſidering that the future and the paſt have dif- 


Ferent appearances; that the diſproportion will always be 
great between expectation and enjoyment, between new poſſe ſ- 
ſion and ſatiety; that the truth of many maxims of age, gives 


ſelves entitled to veneration by the prerogative of longer 


too little pleaſure to be allowed till it is felt; and that the mi- 


ſeries of life would be encreaſed beyond all human power of 


endurance, if we were to enter the world with the ſame opinion 


6d%t 8 
Me naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. Hope will 


predeminate in every mind, till it has been ſuppreſſed by fre- 


quent diſappointments. The youth has not yet diſcovered how 


many evils are continually. hovering about us, and when he is 
_ Jet free from the ſhackles of diſcipline, looks abroad into the 
World with rapture; he ſees an elyſian region open before him, 


ſo variegated with beauty, and ſo ftored with, pleaſure, that his 
care is rather to accumulate good, than to ſhun evil ; he ſtands 


_ diſtracted by different forms of delight, and has no other doubt, 
than which path to follow of thoſe which all lead equally to the 
bowers of happineſs. | : 


He who has ſeen only the ſuperficies of life, believes every 
thing to be what it appears, and rarely ſuſpects that external 


ſpendor conceals any latent ſorrow or vexation. He never ima- 
gines that there may be greataeſs without ſafety, affluence 


without content, jollity without friendſhip, and folitude without 


peace. He fancies himſelf permitted to cull the bleſſings of 
every condition, and to leave its inconveniencies to the idle and 


the ignorant. He is inclined to believe no man miſerable but 


by his own fault, and ſeldom looks with much pity upon fail- 
ings or miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks them willingly admitted, 


or negligently incurred. 


It is impoffible, without pity and contempt, to hear a youth 


* 


of generous ſentiments, and warm imagination, declaring in the 


moment of openneſs and confidence his deſigns and expecta- 
tions; becauſe long life is poſſible, he conſiders it as certain, 


and therefore promiſes himſelf all the changes of happineſs, 


and provides gratifications for every deſire. He is, for a time, 


to give himſelf wholly to froljck and diverſion, to range the 
the world in ſearch of pleaſure,- to delight every eye, to gain 
every heart, and to be celebrated equally for his pleaſing levi- 


ties and ſolid attainments, his deep reflections, and his ſpark» 


ling repartees. He then (elevates his views to nobler enjoy- 
ments, and finds all the ſcattered excellencies of the female 
world united in a woman, who prefers His addreſſes to wealth 
and titles. He is afterwards to engage in buſineſs, to diſſipate 

N „ difficulty, 


* 
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difficulty, and overpower oppoſition; to climb by, ttie mere 
force of merit to fame and greatneſs; and reward all thoſe who 
countenanced his riſe, or paid due regard to his early excellence. 
At laſt he will retire in peace and honour; contract his views to 
domeſtick pleaſures; form the manners of children like himſelf ; 
obſerve how every year expands the beauty of his daughters, 
and how his ſons catch ärdour from their father's hiſtory; he 
will give laws to the neighbourhood; dictate axioms to poſterity; 
and leave the world an example of wiſdom and of happineſs. 
With hopes like theſe, he ſallies jocund into life; to little 
purpoſe is he told, that the condition of humanity admits no 
pure and unmingled happineſs; that the exuberant gaiety of 
youth ends in poverty or diſeaſe; that uncommon qualifica- 
tions and contrarieties of excellence, produce enxy equally;with | 
applauſe; that whatever admiration and fondneſs may promiſe 
him, he muſt marry a wife like the wives of others, with ſome 


virtues and ſome faults, and be as often diſguſted by her vices, 


as delighted by her elegance; that if he adventures inte the cir- 
cle of action, he muſt expect to encounter men as artful, as dar- 
ing, as reſolute as himſelf; that of his children, ſome may be 
deformed, and others vicious ; ſome may diſgrace him by their 
follies, ſome offend him by their inſolence, and ſome exhauſt 
him by their profuſion.” He hears all this with obſtinate incre- 
dulity, and wonders by what malignity old age is inflaenced, 
that it cannot forbear to fill his ears with predlictions of miſery: 


Among other; pleaſing errors of young minds, is the opinion 


of their own importance. He that has net yet remarked how 


little attention his contemporaries can ſpare from their own: afe 


fairs, conceives all eyes turned upon himſelf, and imagines 
every one that approaches him to be an enemy or a follower, 
an admirer or a ſpy. He therefore conſiders his fame as in- 
volved in the event of every action. Many of the virtues and 
vices of youth proceed from this quick ſenſe oſ reputation. 
This it is that gives firmnefs and conſtancy, fidelity and difintery 
eſtedneſs; and it is this that kindles reſentment for ſlight inju- 
ries, and dictates all the principles of ſanguinary-honour. = 

But as time brings him forward into the world, he-ſoon+difs 
covers that he only. ſhares fame or reproach with innumera 
ble partners; that he has left unmarked in the obſcurity: of 


the crowd; and that what he does, whether good or bad 
ſoon gives way to new objects of regard. He then eaſily 


ſets himſelf free from the auxieties of reputation, and cons 
ſiders praiſe or cenſute as a tranſient breath, Which, While he 
hears it, is paſſing away, without any laſting miſchief or ad- 
vag r e io irony CEL At cop, 

In youth, it is common to meaſure: right and wrong by the 
opinion of the world, and in age to act without any meafure 


but intereſt, and to loſe ſhame without ſubſtituting virtue. 
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Such is the e . that ſomething is always wants 
Aliag ko happinels, _ In youth we have warm hopes which are ſomm 
blaſted by ratineſs and negligence, and great deſigns which are 
defeated by inexperience... In age, we haye knowledge. and | 
prudence without Tpipit to exert or motives ta prompt them; we 
are able to plan ſchemes; and regulate meaſures; but have not 


— 


time temaining to bring them to completion n 
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Cujus vulturis hoc erit cadaver ?—Mair rt. 
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Say to what Vulture's ſhare this carcaſe falls ?—F, IA Wm 
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Belong to an order of mankind, conſiderable at leaſt for their... | 
q I number, to which. your notice has never been formally ex- p 
. tended; though equally, entitled to regard with thoſe. triflers... | 
who have hitherto fupplied you with topicks of amuſement or in- 1 
ſtruction. Iam, Mr. Rambler, a legacy-bunter; and as everyman 
is willing. to think well of the tribe in which his name is regiſ- b 
| tered, you. will forgive my vanity if I remind you that the le- 0 
| | gacy-hunter, however degraded by an ill-compounded appellas t 
= tion in our barbarous language, was known; as I am told, in r 
ancient, Rome, by the ſonorous titles of Captator and Heres... p 
JJ T8 1 
My father was an attorney in the country, who married his 0 
a1 
le 


* — 


n 


maſter's daughter in hopes of a fortune which he did not obtain, 
g having been, as he afterwards diſcovered, : choſen. by her- only | 
il becauſe ſhe. had no better offer, and was afraid of .ſervice,:. 5 1 
was the firſt offspring of a marriage thus reciprocally fraudu- ſe 
lent, and therefore could not be expected to inherit much dig- os 
nity. or generoſity, and if I had them not from nature, was not 
likely ever to attain them; for in the years which 1 ſpent at 
home, I never heard any reaſon for action or forbearance;; But 
that we thould-gain money or loſe it; nor was taught any other 
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my underſtanding ſhould be filled with impreffions of the value 
of money. My mother uſed, upon all occaſions, to inculcate. 
ſome falutary axioms, ſuch as might incite me te e what 1 225 
and get what { tould; ſhe informed me that we were in a World, 
where all muſt catch that cateb can; and as I grew up, ſtored my 
memory with deeper obſervations; reftrained me from the 
uſual puerile expences, by remarking that nam @ /ittle made's 
 mickle; and, when I envied the finery of any of my neighbours, 
told me, that Brag was a good dog, but Holdfa/t was a better,” 
I was ſoon ſagacious enough to diſcover that I was not born to 
great wealth; and, having heard no other name for happineſs 
was fometimies inclined to repine at my condition, But my mo- 
ther always relieved me, by ſaying, that there was money 
enough in the family; that it was good to bt of kin to means; that 
I had nothing to do but to pleaſe my friends, and I might come 
to hold up my head with the beſt ſquire in the country. | 
Theſe ſplendid expectations aroſe from our alliance to three 
perſons of confiderable fortune. My mother's aunt had attend- 
ed on a lady, who, when ſhe died, rewarded her officiouſneſs 
and fidelity with a large legacy. My father had two relations, 
of whom one had broken Ps indentures and run to ſea, from . 
whence, after an abſence of thirty years, he returned with ten 
thouſand pounds; and the other bad lured an heireſs out of a2 
window, who dying of her firſt child, had left him her eſtate, 
on which hie lived without any other care than to collect his 
rents, and preſerve from poachers that game which he could nt 
Theſe hoarders of money were viſited and courted by all who 
had any pretenee to approach them, and received preſents aud 
compliments from couſins who could ſcarcely tell the degree of 
_ their relation. But we had peculiar advantages which encou- 
raged us to hope, that we ſhould by degrees ſupplant out com- ; 


petitors. My father, by his profeſſion, made himſelf neceſfary 
in their affairs; for the ſailor and the chambermaid, he 8 1 
2 and ſecurities, and wrote bonds and contracts; 
and had endeared himſelf to the old woman, who once raſhly © .. 
lent an hundred pounds without conſulting him, by informing 
der, that her debtor was on the point of bankruptcy, and poſting  * 
o expeditiouſly with an execution, that all the other creditors * 
were defrauded  _ ee po en rg on 
To the ſquire he was a kind of ſteward, and had diſtinguiſhed . 
bimſelf in his office by his addreſs in raifing the rents, his inflex- ,. 
ibility in diftrefling the tardy tenants, and his acutenels in ſetting . 
the pariſh free from burthenſome inhabitants, by ſhifting them 


off etc fore cher, oo Eo ED : 

Buſineſs made frequent attendance neceffary ; truft ſoon pro- 1 
duced intimacy ; and ſucceſs gave a claim to kindneſs; ſo that | ns 
we had {ls to practiſe all the arts of flattery'and endear. 1 
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ment. My mother, who could not ſupport the thought öf 6 


fing any thing, determined, chat all their fortunes ſhould center” 


374 


wt 


in me; and, in the proſecution of her ſchemes, took care to 
inform me, that zothing coſt leſs than good words, and that it w_ 
comfortable to leap into an eſtate which another has gat. 
She trained me by theſe precepts to the utmoſt ductility of 
obedience, and the cloſeſt attention to profit, At an age when 
other boys are ſporting in the fields, or murmuring in the ſchool 
I was contriving ſome new method of paying my court; inquir- 
ing the age of my future benefactors; or conſidering how I 
VVV ⁵ TT oo OR 2.07 9 
If our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatisfied with the 
e pee of any one of my relations, they might perhaps have 
een obtained; but as it was impoſſible to be always preſent _ 
with all three, our competitors were buſy to efface any trace of | 
affection which we might have left behind; and fince there was 
not, on any part, ſuch ſuperiority of merit as could enforce a 
conitant and unſhaken preference, whoever was the laſt that 
flattered or obliged, had, for a time, the aſcendant. 
Muy relations maintained a regular exchange of courteſy, took 
care to miſs no occafion of condolence or congratulation, and 
ſent preſents at ſtated times, but had in their hearts not much 
eſteem for one another. The ſeaman looked with contempt upon 
the ſquire as a milkſop and a landman, wha had lived without 
knowing the points of the compaſs, or ſeeing any part of the 
world beyond the county-town; and whenever they met, 
would. talk of longitude and latitude, and circles and tropicks, 
would ſcarcely tell him the hour without ſome mention of the 
hortzon and meridian, nor ſhew him the news without detecting 
his ignorance of the fituation of other countries.. 
* The ſquire conſidered the ſailor as a rude uncultivated a. 
vage, with little. more of human than his form, and diverted a 
himſelf with his ignorance. of all common objects and affairs; : 5 
_ when he could perſuade him to go into the field, he always ex E 
poſed him to the ſportſmen, by e to look for gae 
in improper places; and once prevailed upon him to be prefent- 
at the races, only that he. might ſhow the gentlemen how ea fats |} ET. 
lor fat upon a horſe, FFM Pte 0 wg Wet Fnph d. 
The oli gentlewoman thought herſelf wiſer than both, för a 
ſhe lived with no ſervant but a maid, and ſaved Meta e 
The others were indeed ſufficiently frugal ; but the tſhuire cond. 
not live without. dogs and horſes, and the ſailor never ſuffered is 
L 


the day to paſs but over a bowl of punch, to which, as he was 3 


not critical. in the choice of his company, every man Was Wel. | 
come that could roar out a catch, or tell affory, xf. fo 
All cheſe, however, I was to pleaſe ; an arduous taſk ; but bi 
what will not youth änd avarige undertake 2” I hag an norefiſt- | 
ing ſupplenels of tewper, and an unfatiaule Wiſh for Tiches's "I Pr 
— IO 4 e 8 


was perpetually jalngsted 1 3 has -parents, 8 
alten occafionally By their inſtructions. What theſe be. e 
* ec me te N . be ea My the next: rags 
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Nu mihi das vivus, dicis poſt fata daturum 
1 Si anni, {c1s, maro, quid eap!un.—err. 


8 You've told me, Maro, Wii you. live, „% Pong 
. -; You'd not a fingle penny give, 3 „ 
een Wien er you chance to die, nth ES FIT, gs ERIN 
: You'd leave a handſome legacy: 2, 3.0. egos 
You nuiſt be mad beyond redreſs, + - OED e 
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7OU; who muſt 1975 dee the e which valley: 


every man, however unactive or inſignificant, diſcovers 5k 4 
xe . e his life as diſtinguiſhed: by extraordinary 3 | 


will net wonder that Captatof thinks his narrative important 
enough to be continued Nothing is more common than for 


thoſe to teaze their companions with their hiſtory,” Who Have ; 


neither done nor ſuffered uy og that can excite BWW, "HE c 
afford inſtructionn 1 


As I was taught to Hatter with the feſt 50 of ſoceth, and a 


had very early loſt every other paſſion in the deſire of money, 


I began my purſuit with omens of ſucceſs; for I divided m 


officiouſneſs to” judiciouſſy among my relations, that 1 Was 


egually the favourite of all. Wen auy of them entered the 
door, I went to welcome bim with raptures; when hie went 


away, I hing down m ny head, and ſometimes entreated to go 
with him with ſo muc 
caped a conſent which I dreaded in my heart. When at an ati 


nual entertainment they were all together, Thad a harder taſk; 
but plied them ſo e with carefſes, that none evakit 5 


charge me with neglect; and when they were wearied with wy 
fondneſs" and civilities, T was always diſmiſſed with" money 7 


by, play things, EX: WEE eg get us 2 r 


ife cannot be kept at a ſtand; ; the wat 6 1 innocence ans k 
pr aig were OO Vat an end, and o hor qualifications were nec 
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_ceflary tq.recommend.me to continuance of kindaeſt, It 
learning. The failor hated to ſee tall boys ſhut up in a 


when they might more properly be ſeeing the world, and makin 


their fortunes ;: and was of opinion, that when the firſt rules of 


arxithmetick were known, all that was neceſſary to make a man 
complete might be learned on ſhip-board. The ſquire only 
. mſiiſted, that ſo much rte A indifpenfably neceſſary, 


as might confer ability to draw a leaſe and read the court-hands ; 


ou, 
. 


and the old chambermaid declared loudly her — 9 of | 
he 


books, and her opinion that they only took the head 
mean chance. © 8 


To unite, as well as we could, all cheir ſyſtems, I was bred. 


at home. Each was toghs to believe, that I followed his di- 
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* 3 
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ten diſpatched upon various pretences to viſit my relations, with 
_ airections from my parents how. to ingratiate myſelf, and dtive 


about the. art of navigation, the degree of heat and cold in dif- 


KY 


.. away. competitors. 


| ikewiſe, as my mother obſerved, - this 
advantage, that I was always in the way; for ſhe had known 
many faypurite children ſent to ſchools. or acade 
)) Eo Sar is poi ent. oh 
As I grew fitter to be truſted to my own diſcretion, I was of- 


o 


I was, from my infancy, conſidered by the ſailor as a pro- 
mifing genius, becauſe I liked punch better than wine; and I 


. ferent olimates, the profits of trade, and the dangers of ſhip-. 
weck. I admired, the courage of the ſeamen, and gained his 
begrt by importuning him for a recital of his adventures, and a 
fight of his foreign curioſities, . I liſtened with an appearance of 
cloſe attention to ſtories which I could. already repeat, and at 
the cloſe never failed to expreſs my reſolution to viſit diſtant 


took care to improve this pre poſſeſſion by continual enquiries 


5 


countries, and my contempt of the cowards and droneg that 


_ ality, ne dere of any thing but money, nor ever felt the ſlimu- 


edly have paſſed t 
298 upon mortgages. „„ J O10T-I23 SL: 
The ſquire 1 was able to pleaſe with leſs, hypocriſy, for I. 
really thought it pleaſant cnough to kill the game and-eat» it. 


lations of N or ardour of adventure, but would content - 
he years of Neſtor in receiving rents, and lend- 


— 


Some arts of falſebood, however, the hunger of | gold. perſuaded 


me to practiſe, by which, though no other miſchief was produc- 


en, the parity. ot my thoughts was vitiated, and the reverence 


. fax, truth gradually deſtroyed. I ſometimes purchaſed-fiſhy and 


= 


_ ſpend all heir lives in their native pariſn; though I had in re- 


_ Pfetended to have caught them; I hired the countrymen to ner 
_: Ine.partridges, and then gave my uncle intelligence of their hauntz 
Learned, the ſeats, of hares at night, and diſcovered them in the 

wWerning Wah a ſagacity that raiſed the wonder and envy of old 
S %%% 8 


raputa 


the horſes to their utmoſt 


% 4 - 
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nen. One only ohſtruction to the advautceme of n 5 
tion I could never fully ſurmauut; I was naturally a co. 

ard, and was therefore always left ſhamefully behind, when 
there was a neceſſity to leap a hedge, to ſwim a river, or force. 
Ae - but as theſe exigencies did not 
frequently happen, I maintained my honour with ſufficient ſuc- 
ceſs, and was never left out of a hunting party. © 
The old chambermaid was not fo certainly, nor fo eafily 
pleaſed, for ſhe had no predominant paſſion but avarice, and 
_ was therefore cold and inacceſſable. She had no conception of 
auy virtue in a young man but that of ſaving his money. When 
ſhe heard of my exploits in the field, ſhe would ſhake her head, 
inquire how much I ſhould be, the richer for all my perform- 
_ ances, and lament that ſuch ſums ſhould be ſpent upon dogs and 


horſes. - If the ſailor told her of my inclination to travel, ſhe 


was ſure there was no place like England, and could not ima- 


gine Why any man that can live in his own country ſhould leave 


it, This ſullen and frigid being I found means however to pro- 


pitiate by frequent commendations of frugality, and perpetual 


care to avoid expen ce... It; 3 
From the ſailor was our firſt aud moſt conſiderable expecta- 


1 
— 


tion; for he was richer than the chambermaid, and older than 


the ſquire. He was ſo awkward and baſhful among wamen, 
that we concluded him ſeeure from mattimony; andthe noiſy 
fondneſs with which he uſed to welcome me to his houſe, made 
us imagine that he would look ont for no other heit, and 3 wk | 
we had nothing to do but wait patiently for his death. But iu the 


midſt of our triumph, my uncle ſaluted us one morning with 


a exy of tranſport, and clapping his hand hard on m En 
told me I was a happy fellow to have à friend like him tat 
world, for he came to fit me out for à voyage with one of his 
old acquaintances. I turned pale aud trembled; my father 
told him, that he believed that my conftitution not fitted to the 
ſea; aud my mother burſting into tears, <ried out, that her 
heart would break if ſhe loſt me. All this had no effect; the 


4 


5 


fantly of travel and merchandize. The” room was kept dark; 


2 


out regard" to tears or arguments, perſiſte 
make me a man. 23888 


Y 
% 
- 


- 
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ſailor was wholly unſuſceptive of the ſofter . and, with- 


1 in his reſolution to 


We were obliged to comply in appearance, and preparations | 
were accordingly made. I took leave of my friends with great 

_ alaerity, proclaimed the beneficence of my uncle with the higheſt 
ſtrains of gratitude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put 
into my hands of "gratifying my thirſt of knowledge. But a 

week before the day appointed for my departure, 1 fell fiek by 
my mother's direction, and refuſed alt ry but what the pri- 
vately brought me; whenever my unele viſtted me I was lethar- 


ick or delirious, but took care in my raving fits tp talk” inge(- 


er, 
knee 
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| he table Ry Filled EY vials and wagen - my mother Was 
with ditficulty perſuaded not to endanger her life with nocturnal © 
:trendance; my father 'Tamented the loſs of the profits of nE 


voyage; and ſuch ſuperfluity of artifices was employed, as per- © i 
aps might have diſcoyered the cheat to a man of penetration. 


Iubber ſhould touch his money. 


/ heir. LY 


at once of 9 and! I Py 


OO OOO Or "Ro 


But the tailor, unacquainted with ſubtleties and ſtratagems, was 


cally deluded ; and as the ſhip could not ſtay for my recovery, 


fold the cargo, and left me to re · eſtabliſſi my health at leiſure. 


I was ſent to regain my fleſh in a purer air, leſt it ſhould ap- 


pear never to Rade been waſted, and m two months returne oy” 


and bid me prepare myſelf againſt the next 7 for no = aol 
A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps toes ner 
ſtratagem might have ſucceeded another ſpring; but my uncle 


unhappily made amorous advances to my mother's maid, hal, 
to promote fo advantageous a match, difcovered the ſecret,' 15 


with which only ſhe had been intruſted. He ftormed, and 
raved, and declaring that he would have heirs of H own, and 
not give his ſubſtance to cheats and cowards, marrieFthe gut] in 


two Gays, and has now four children. | 


_ deplore my diſappointment. My uncle pitied my dejection, 


. * ; 


Cowardice is always ſcorned, and deceit univerfally ateftad;! 


1 found my friends, if not wholly alienated, at laſt cooled in 
their affection; the i{quire, though he did not wholly diſeard me, 


was less fond, and often inquired when I would go to fear! 


I was obliged to bear his inſults, and endeavoured to rekindle 


his kindneſs by affiduity and reſpe&t; but all my care was 
vain; he died without a will, «ng 7055 eſtate yore to the legal 


1 «TS F 


Thus has the folty of my parents condemned me to {ned} in 


Battery and attendance thoſe years in which J might have been 


cualified to place my elf above hope or fear. I am arrived at 
wanhood without any ufeful art or generous ſentiment ; and, if 


the old woman ſhould likewiſe at laſt deceive ey” am in in dagger 


4 
beg 


1 am, „Ke. 
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Decolor, obſcyrus, vilis. non ille repec ar, 25: 
Temmen , eee œ;‚ , 
Colla, nec infigni ſplendet per cingula morſu; 3 
S8eaed nova fi nigri videas miracula ſaxi, og ee 
__ »-» Fanc ſaperat pulchros cultus, et quicquid eis „ 

Indus littoribus rubra ſcrutatur in alga.—CLAuDñI Aus. 


Obſcure, unpris d, and dark, the magnet lies, by 


Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 
] Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 
Door dignifies the great, nor decks the fair, | 8 
But ſearch the wonders of the duſty ſtone, eee 
now All glories of che mine out done 
Fach grace of form, each ornament of ſtate,  _ | 
. + That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. © © 
„ eee a, 30 THE KAMEENE. 
odd you have ſeldom digreſſed from moral ſubjects, 
1 I ſuppoſe you are not ſo rigorous or cynical as to den, 
the value or uſefulneſs of natural philoſophy; or to have lived 
in this age of inquiry and experiment, without any attention to 
the wonders every day produced by the pokers of magnetiſm 
and the wheels of electricity. At leaſt, I may be allowed to 
hope that, ſince nothing is more contrary. to moral excellence 
than envy, you will not refuſe to promote the happineſs 
of others, merely becauſe you cannot partake of their enjoy - 
ments, i n , Be 6 ER. 
In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance has not made 
you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you the honour of intro · 
ducing to the notice of the publick an adept, who having long 
laboured for the -benefit of mankind, is not willing, like too 
many of his predeceſſors, to conceal his ſecrets in the grave. 
Many have fignalized themſelves by melting their eſtates: 
in crucibles. I was born to no fortune, and therefore had 
only my mind and body to devote to knowledge, and the 
gratitude of poſterity will atteſt, that neither mind nor 
body have been ſpared. I have ſat whole weeks with⸗ 
out ſleep by the fide of an athanor, to watch the moment 
of projection; I have made the firſt experiment in nineteen 
diving engines of new conſtruction; I have fallen eleven times 
ſpeechleſs under the ſhock of electricity; I have twice diſlocated 
my limbs, and once fractured my ſkull, in eſſaying to iy; and 
four times endangered my life by ſubmitting to the trans fuſion 
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In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted the powers of 

my body more than thoſe of my mind, and was not without 
hopes that fame might be purchaſed by a few broken bones with - 
out the toil of thinking; but having been ſhattered by ſome. 
violent experiments, and conſtrained to confine myſelf to my 
books, I paſſed fix and thirty years in fearching the treaſures 
of ancient wiſdom, but am at laſt amply recompenced for all my 


rſeverance. „ | „ | 
The curioſity of the preſent race of philoſophers having been 
long exercifed upon electricity, has been lately transformed to 
magnetiſm; the qualities of the loadſtone have been inveſtiga - 
ted, if not with much advantage, yet with great applauſe ; and 
as the higheſt praiſe of art is to imitate nature, I hope no man 
will think the makers of artificial magnets clebrated or reve- 
renced above their deſerts. _ 5 „** 
I have for ſome time employed myſelf in the ſame practice, 
but with deeper knowledge and more extenſive views, While 
my contemporaries were touching needles and raifing weights, 
or bulying -themſelves with inclination and variation, I have 
been examining thoſe qualities of magnetiſm which may he 
applied to the accommodation and happineſs of common life. 
I have left to inferior underſtandings the care of conducting 
the ſailor through the hazards of the ocean, and reſerved to 
yſelf the more difficult and illuſtrious province of preſerving. 
the connubial compact from violation, and ſetting mankind free 
for ever from the danger of ſuppoſititious children; and the tors 
ments of fruitleſs vigilance and anxious ſuſpicion. N 
To defraud any man of his due praiſe is unworthy of a 1 
fopher ; I ſhall therefore openly confeſs, that I owe the firſt hint 
of this ineſtimable ſecret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannaſe, 
who, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, has left this account of the 
magnet: W’ C. © The calamita, or loadſtone that attracts 
iron, produces many bad fantafies in man. Women fly from the 
tone. If there fore any huſband be diſturbed with jealouſy, and fear 
leſt his wife converſes with other men, let him lay this ſtone 
upon her while the is aſleep. If ſhe be pure, ſhe will, when 
ſhe wakes, claſp her huſband fondly in her arms; but if ſhe be 
guilty, ſhe will fall out of bed, and run away.” 5 
When firſt I read this wonderful paſſage, 1 could not eaſily + 
conceive why it had remained hitherto unregarded in ſuch a 
zealous competition for magnetical fame. It would: ſurely be 
[| unjuſt to ſuſpe@ that any of the candidates are ſtrangers td the 
{181 name or works of Rabbi Abraham, or to conclude, from a late : 
" __ edit of the Royal Society in favour of the Enghih language, 
| _ that philoſophy and literature are no longer to act in concert. | 
== Let, how ſhould a quahty fo ufeful eſcape promulgation but 
by the obſeurity of the language in which it was delivered? 
Why are foetmep and chambermaids paid on every ſide fon 
. besping 
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keep ping ſocreth which no caution nor expence cod en 


the all-penerrating magnet? Or, why are 10! many witnelſes® 
ſummoned, and ſo many artifices practiſed, to di [cover What 
ſo eaſy an experiment would infallibly reveal? 
Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abrahem to a” 
friend, who adviſed me not to expoſe my life by x" mad induls* 


gence of the love of fame; be warned me by the fate of 8 
pheus, that knowledge or genius could give no protection to th 
vader of female prerogatives ; aſſured me that neither the a 
mour of Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, would be 
able to preſerve me; and counſelled me, if T could not ide 
without renown, to attempt the acquifition of univerſal empire; 
in which the honour would perhaps de equal, and the , 
certainly be leſs: 

I, a ſolitary ſtudent, pee not to much kntnjledge of 2 
world, but am unwilling to think it ſo generally corrupt, as 
that a ſcheme for the detection of incontinence ſhould bring aux 


danger upon its inventor. My friend has indeed told me, that 


. the women will be my enemies, and that however 1 flatter 
elf with hopes of defence from the met, I ſhall — 6 | 


| find myſelf deſerted in the hour of danger. Of the young men, 


ſaid he, ſome will be afraid of ſharing the diſgrace of their 


mothers, and ſome the danger of their miſtreſſes; of thofe who! 
are maried, part are already convinced of the falſehood of their + 


wives, and part ſhut their eyes to avoid conviction 5 few! erer 
ſought for virtue in marriage, and therefore: few: will try wWwne⸗ 
ther they have found it. Almoſt every man is cateleſs or ti- 


"x7 
F3 * 


morous, and to truſt is eaſier and ſafer than:to examine 


= | 


'Fheſe obſervations diſcouraged me till I began to 3 


what reception I was likely to find among the ladies, whom 


have reviewed under the three claſſes of maids, Wives, and wis! 
4 
among them. The ſingle ladies 1 ſuppoſe unjvertally ready to pa- 
tronize my method, by which connubial wickedneſs may bederkcktoß 85 


dos, and cannot but hope that I may obtain ſome countenance 


ed, ſince no woman marries with a previous deſign to be uo faithful 
to her huſpand. And to keep them ſteady in my cauſe, I pro- 
mite never to ſell one of my magnets to a man who: ſteals a girl 
from ſchool ; marries a woman forty years younger than him- 
ſelf; or employs. the. aytharlty of PANE" to os a wife with 
out her on conſents. - - 

Among the. married ladies, „ 4 . 
of flander, I yet reſolve to believe, that the greater part are 
my friends, and am at leaſt convinced, that they who demand 
the teſt, and appear on my ſide, will ſupply, by their ſpirit, -- 
the deficiency of their numbers, and that theig enemies will 


ſhrink and. quake, at the fight of a, magnet as the flaves, of, I 


Scythia fled. from the ſcourge. nnn 1 aff In vi 77 5 55 
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3%/ THE RAMBLER,. | 
The widows will be confederated in my favour by their cov 
riofity, if not by. their virtue; for it may be obſerved, that wo- 
men who have outlived their huſbands, always think them- 
ſelves entitled to ſuperintend the conduct of young wives; and 
as they are themſelves in no danger from this magnetick trial, 
I ſhall expect them to be eminently and unanimouſly zealous 
nin recommending it. F 
With theſe hopes I thall, in a ſhort time, offer to ſale mag - 
nets armed with a particular metallick compoſition, which con- 
centrates their virtue, and determines their agency. It is 
known that the efficacy of the magnet, in common operations, 
depends much upon its armature; .and-it cannot be imagined 
that a ſtone, naked or caſed only in the common manner, will 
diſcover the virtues aſcribed to it by Rabbi Abraham. The 
ſecret of this metal I thall carefully conceal, and therefore am 
not afraid of imitators, nor ſhall trouble the offices with ſoli- 
citation for a patent. _ EN ro = nd aro 3 i 
1 ſhall ſell them of different ſizes, and various degrees of 
ſtrength. I have ſome of a bulk proper to be hung at the 
beds head, as ſcare crows, and ſame fo. ſmall that they may be 
eaſily concealed. Some I have ground into oval forms to be 
hung at watches ; and ſome, for. the curious, I have ſet im 
wedding- rings, that ladies may never want an atteſtation of 
their innocence. Some I can produce ſo ſſuggiſn and inert, 
that they will not act before the third failure; and others ſo vi- 
gorous and animated, that they exert their influence againſt 
unlawtul wiſhes, if they have been willingly and deliberately 
indulged. As it is my practice honeſtly. to tell my cuſtomers 
the properties of my magnets, I can judge by their choice of 
the delicacy of their ſentiments. Many have been contented 
to ſpare coft by purchaſing oy the loweſt degree of efficacy, 
and all have ſtarted with terror from thoſe which operate upon 
the thoughts. One young lady only fitted on a ring of the 
ſtrongeſt energy, and declared that ſhe ſcorned to ſeparate her 
wiſhes from her acts, or allow herſelf to think what ſhe was for- 
bidden to practiſe, I am, &. | 55 HED 
. 11 80 F;; DISD or. 
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Num. 200. 
Nemo petit modicis qua mittebantur amicis pi 
A Seneca, que Pio bonus, quz cotta ſolebat : 
Largiri, nempe et titulis et faſcibus olim 
Major habebatur donandi gloria; ſolum e n , 
Poſcimus ut coenes.civiliter;; hoe face, et eſto, 
Eſto, ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis—Fuy, 


MMNMMòo man enpects (for who ſo much'a ſot 
w who has the times he lives in fo forgot?) 
what Seneca, what Piſo us' d ta fend; 
Xo raiſe, or to ſupport a ſinking friend. 
"hoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind. 
Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well defign'd, | 
To all their titles, all that height of pow'r, 
Which turns the brains of fbols, and fools alone adore, *« 
When your poor client is condemn'd i attend, 
_ *Tis all we aſk, receive him as a friend: OE 
Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no more 
Rich to yourſelf, to all beſide be poor.—BewLss. - 
ro THE RAMBLER, | 
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MR. RAM BEER, 


UCH is the tenderneſs or infirmity of many minds, that 7 


8 when any affliction oppreſſes them, they have immediate 
recourſe to lamentation and complaint, which, though it can 
only be allowed reaſonable when evils admit of remedy, and 
then only when addreſſed to thoſe from whom the remedy is 
expected, yet ſeems even in hopeleſs and incurable diſtreſſes to 


be natural, fince thoſe by whom it is not indulged, imagine that 


they give a proof of extraordinary fortitude by ſuppreſſing it. 


I am one of thoſe who, with the Sancho of Cervantes, leave 


to higher characters the merit of ſuffering in-filence, and give 
vent without ſcruple to any ſorrow that hi 
is therefore to me a ſevere aggravation of a calamity, when it 
is ſuch as in the common opinion will not juſtify the acerbity 
of exclamation, or ſupport the folemnity of vocal grief. Yet 
many pains are incident to a man of delicacy, which the un- 
feeling world connot be perſuaded to pity, and. which, when they 
are ſeparated from their peculiar and perſonal circumſtances, 
will never be confidered as important enough to claim attention, 
or deſerve redreſs. | „ 

Of this kind will appear to groſs and vulgar apprehenſions, 
the miſeries which I endured in a morning viſit to Proſpero, a 


man lately raiſed to wealth by a lucky project and too much in- 


toxicated by ſudden elevation, og too little poliſhed by thought 
VI 14 6 and 
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324 THE-RAMBLER,- 


and converſation, to enjoy his preſent fortune with elegance and 


decency»: e 1 re 
Me ſet out in the world together; and for a long time mu- 
tually aſſiſted each other in our exigencies, as either happened 
to have money or influence beyond his immediate neceſſities. 
You know that nothing generally endears men ſo much as par- 


ticipation of dangers and mis fortunes; Itherefore always con- 


ſidered Proſpero as united with me in the ſtrongeſt league of 
kindneſs, and imagined that our friendſhip was only to 
broken by the hand of death. I felt at his ſudden fhoot of ſuc- 
ceſs an honeſt and difintereſted joy; but as I want no'part of 
his ſuperfluities, am not willing-to. deſcend from that equality 
in which we hitherto have lived. at dy 5 
Our intimacy was regarded by me as a diſpenſation from ce- 


remonial viſits; and it was fo long before I ſaw him at his new 


houte, that he, gently complained of my negleft, and obliged 


me to come on a day appointed. ] kept my promiſe, but 


found that the impatience of my friend aroſe not from any de- 
fire to communicate his happineſs, but to enjoy his ſuperiority, ' 
When I told my name at the door, the footman went to ſee 
if bis maſter was at home, and, by the tardineſs of his return, 
gave me reaſon to ſuſpect that time was taken to deliberate. He 
then informed me, that Proſpero defired my company, and 
ſhowed ihe ſtaircaie carefully fecured by mats from the pollu- 
tion of my feet. The beſt apartments were oftentatiouſly ſet 


open, that I might have a diſtant view of the magnificence + 
Which I was not permitted to approach; and my old friend re- 


ceiving me with all the infolence of condeſcenſ on at the top 
of the ſtairs, conducted me to a back room, where he told me 
he always breakfaſted when he had not great company. 
On the floor where we fat lay a carpet goyered with a cloth, 
of which Proſpero ordered his ſervant to lift up a corner, that 
might contemplate the brightneſs of the colours, and the 
elegance of the texture, and aſked me whether I had ever ſeen any 
thing ſo fine before, I did not gratify his foliy with any out- 


- cries of admiration, but coldly bade the footman let down the 


* 


cloth. p 5 5 b 8 5 . R DIS 
We then fat down, and I began to hope that pride was glut- 
ted with perſecution, when. Proſpero defired that I would 


give the ſervant leave to adjuſt the cover of my chair, which 


was flipt a little aſide to ſhow the damaſk; he informed me 
that he had beſpoke ordinary chairs for common uſe, but had 
been diſappointed by his tradeſmen, I put the chair aſide 
with my foot, and drew another ſo baſtily ; that I was entreat- 
,. fs gt 
Breakfaſt was at laſt jet, and as I was not willing to indulge 
th- reeviſhnelſs that began to ſeize me, I commended the tea; 


Proipero then told me, that another time 1 ſhould taſte his 


finek - 


G 
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flneſt ſort, but that he had only a very ſmall quantity remaining, 
and reſerved it for thoſe whom he thought himſelf obliged to 
treat with particular refpe&t, e 
While we were converſing upon ſuch ſubjects as imagination 
happened to ſugeſt, he frequently digreſſed into directions to 
the ſervant that waited, or made a flight enquiry after the jew- 
eller or filverſmith; and once, as 1 was purſuing an argu» 
ment with ſome degree of earneſtneſs, he ſtarted from his poſ- 
ture of attention, and ordered, that if Lord Lofty: called on 
him that morning, he ſhould be ſhewn into the beſt parlour. © 
My patience-was nat yet wholly ſubdued. I was willing ta 
promote his ſatis faction, and therefore oblerved, that tlie fi- 
gures on the china were eminently pretty. Proſpero had now 
an opportunity of calling for his Dreſden china, . Which,” 
ſays he, I always affociate' with my chaſed tea-kettle.“ The 
cups were brought; I once reſolved not to have looked upon 
them, but my curiofity prevailed. When 1 had examined them 
a little, Proſpero defired me to ſet them down, for they who 
were accuſtomed only to common difhes, ſeldom handled china 
with much care. You will, I hope, commend my philoſophy, 
when I tell you that I did not daſh his baubles to the ground. 
He was now ſo much elevated with his own greatneſs, that 
he thought ſome humility neceſſary to avert the glance of envy, 
and therefore told me, with an air of ſoft compoſure, that I 
was not to, eſtimate life by external appearance, that all theſe 
 thining acquiſitions had added little to his happineſs, that he 
{ill remembered with pleaſure the days in which he and I were 
upon the level, and had often, in the moment of reflection, 
been doubtful, whether he ſhould loſe much by changing his 
condition for mine. Tt TY — * 
I began now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, by ſilence and 
ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to infults that could not eafily be 
| borne, and therefore coolly conſidered, how 1 ſhould repreſs 
it without ſuch bitterneſs of reproof as I was yet unwilling 
to uſe. But he interrupted my meditation, by aſking leave to 
be dreſſed, and told me, that he had promiſed to attend ſome 
ladies in the. park, and, if I was going the ſame way, would 
take me in his chariot.. I had no inclination to any other fa» 
vours, and therefore left him without any intention of ſeeing him 
again, unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould reitore his underſtandings 
- Jam, &. -ASPER, 


Though I am not wholly inſenfible of the provocations which 
my corrgſpondent has received, I cannot altogether commend 
the:.keetgſs of his reſentment, nor encourage him to perſiſt in 
his reſolution of breaking off all commerce with his old acquain- 
tance. One of the golden precepts of Pythagoras directs, that 
a friend ſhould not be hated for little Faults ; and ſurely, he upon 
eng ee e 


bh 


whom nothing worſe can be charged, than that he mats his fairs, 
and covers his carpet, and ſets out his finery to ſhow before 
thoſe whom he does not admit to uſe it, has yet committed no- 
thing that ſhould exclude him from common degrees of kind- 
neis. Such improprieties often proceed rather from ſtupidity 
than malice. Theſe who thus ſhine only to dazzle, are influ» 
_ enced merely by cuſtom and example, and neither examine, nor 
are qualified to examine, the motives of their on practice, or to 
ate the. nice limits between elegance and oftentation. They 
are often. innocent of the pain which their vanity produces, and 
inſult others when they have no worſe purpoſe than to pleaſe 
themſelves, — % e 
He that too much refines his delicacy will always endanger 
his quiet. Of thoſe with whom nature and virtue oblige us to 
converſe, ſome are ignorant of the arts of pleaſing, and offend 
when they deſign to careſs; ſome are negligent, and gratify 
themſelves. without regard to the quiet of another; ſome: per- 
haps are malicious, and feel no greater ſatisfaction in proſperity, 
than that of raiſing«envy and trampling. inferiority. But what» 
ever be the motive of inſult, it is always: beſt to-overlook it, for 
1 2 can deſerve reſentment, and malice. is puniſhed by 
JJ 8 
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Convince the world that you're devout and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you dog 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 05 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me.—STzPNEY. | 
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Ber Has obſerved, that the excellency of manufactures, 
and the facility of labour, would be much promoted, if the 
various expedients and contrivances which lie concealed in pri- 
vate hands were by reciprocal communications made generally 
known; for there are few operations that are not performed by. 
one or other with ſome peculiar advantages, which though fingly | 
of little importance, would by conjunction and co:icurrence 
open new inlets to knowledge, and give new powers to dili · 
$ There are, in like manner, ſeveral moral excellencies diftri- 
buted among the different claſſes of a community, It was _ f 
„ 15 Tit | 55 y | 
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dy Cujaciys, that he never read more than one book; by which | 
he was not inſtructed; and he that ſhall enquire after virtue 


with ardour and attention, will feldom find a man 
example or ſeatiments he may not be improved. 
Every profeſſion bas ſome eſſential and appropriate virtue, 
without, which there can be no hope of honour or ſucceſs, and 
which, as it is more or leſs cultivated, confers within its ſphere 
of activity different degrees of merit and reputation. As the 
aſtrologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind under the planets 
which they ſuppoſe to influence. their lives, the moraliſt may 
diſtribute them according to the virtues which they neceſſarily 


by whoſe 


practiſe, and conſider them as diſtinguiſhed by prudence or for- 


titude, diligence or patience. Hed 
80 much are the modes of excellence ſettled by time and 


place, that men may be heard boaſting in one ftreet of that which 


they would anxiouſly conceal in another. The grounds of ſcorn 
and eſteem, the topicks of praiſe and ſatire, are varied accord» 
ing to the ſeveral virtues or vices which the courſe of life has 
diſpoſed men to admire or abhor ; but he who is ſolicitous for 
his own improvement muſt not be limitted by local reputation, 
but ſelect from every tribe of mortals their characteriſtical vir- 
tues, and conſtellate in himſelf the ſcattered graces which ſhine 
ingly in other men. | „„ N 
1 The chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is that of punctu- 
ality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance of commercial engage: 


ments; nor is there any vice of which he ſo much dreads the 
ümputation, as of negligence and inſtability. This is a quality 


which the intereſt of mankind requires to be diffaſed through all 


the ranks of life, but which many ſeem to conſider as a vulgar: 
and ignoble virtue, below the ambition of greatneſs or atten- 
tion of wit, ſcarcely requiſite among men of gaiety and ſpirit, 
and fold at its higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed to a frolick or a 


oo 5 
Every man has daily occafion to remark what vexations ariſe 
from this privilege of deceiving one another. The actire and 


vivacious have ſo long diſdained the reſtraints of truth, that pro- 


miſes and appointments have loſt their cogency, and both par- 
ties negte their ſtipulations, becaute each conchudes that they 
will be broken by the other. e 


Negligence is firſt admitted in ſmall affaire, and ſtrengthened 


by petty indulgeneies. He that is not yet hardened by cuſtom, ven- 
tures not on the violation of important engagements, but thinks 
himſelf bound by his word in caſes of property or danger, 
though he allows himſelf to forget at what time he is to meet 
wag in the park, or at what tavern his friends are expecting 
im. 5 a: „„ „ 

This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, if it could be 

reſtrained to the play-houſe, the ball · room, or the card - table; 
1 | ol 
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e dene ir is ſuMciently Shen wh Fey? the oe 
moments with expectation, ſuſpenſe, and reſentment, which art 
iet afide* for pleaſure, and from which we naturally hope for 
ubmingled enjoyment; and total relaxation. But he that ſubs ' 
fers the ſlighteſt breach in his morality, can ſeidom tell what 
thall enter it, or how wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage is 
open, the influx of corruption is every moment wearing down- 
oppotirion, and by flow degrees deluges the heart. 

Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imagination, ex- 
tenſi ve views, and untainted principles. His curioſity incited 
him to range from place to place, and try all the varieties of con- 
verſation ; his elegance of addreſs and fertility of ideas gained 
him friends wherever he appeared; or at leaft he fonnd the ge- 
neral kindneſs of reception always ſhewn to a young man whoſe 
birth and fortuue gave bim a claim to notice, and who has net 
ther by vice or folly deſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleats 
cd" with this general ſmile of mankind, and was induſtrious to 

preferve it by compliance and officiouſneſs, but did not ſuffer his 
E of plenſing to vitiate his integrity. It was his eſtablifned 
maxim, that a promiſe is never to be broken; nor was it with+ bo, | 
out Jong reluctance that he once ſuffered himfelf to be drawn 

away trom a feſtal engagement by the importunity” 'of another 5 
company. XL pon 

"He ſpent the evening, as is uſual in the ralinteiis'of Vice; * 
in perturbation and imperfect enjoyment, and met Bis difape 
pointed friends in the morning with confufibn and excuſes?” 
companions, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſerupulous anxiety, lau —_ 
at his uneaſineſs, compounded the offence for a bottle, gave him 
courageste break his word again, and again levied the penalty. 
He ventured the ſame experiment upon another ſociety, and 
found them equally ready to confider it as a venial fault, always 
incident to:a man ofquitkneſs and gaiety, till by: degrees he be- 
gan to think himſelf at liberty to follow the laſt invitation, and, 
was no longer thocked at the turpitude of falſehood. : He made 
no difficulty tõ promiſe his preſence at diſtant places, and if liſt-. 
leſſneſs bappkneckte crecp' upon him, would fit at home with 

reat tranquil! ity ; and has often ſunk to ſleep in a chair,, while 
he held ten tables in continual 9 of his entrance. 

It was ſo pleaſant to live in PET tual vacancy, that he ſoon 
ditmiſſed his attentiqh as an uſeleſs incumbrance, and reſigned 
himſelf to careleſſneſs and diſh 3 without any regard to the 
future or the paſtor any other motive of action than the im- 
pulie of a ſudden deſire, or the attraction of immediate pleaſure. 


# 


The abſent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes! 'or rfeaus 
telt by athers had no influence upon his conduct. He was f \ 
| ſpeeujatian eompletely-5nft, but never kept his promiſe to a cx: 
dior do-Naotbenonalents! but always deceived- thoſe, friends; 


whom heaundertgokito patronize or aſſiſt; he was prudent, But. 
A 1 = | ſuffered 


4 
77 


4 his affairs to be —— for. want of regulating his ac- 
counts at ſtated times. He courted a young lady, and when the 


ſottlements were drawn, took a ramble into the country on the 


day appointed to fign them. He reſolved to travel, and ſent. 
bie cheſts: on ſhipboard, but delayed to follow them till he loſt 
his paſſage. He was ſummoned as an eridence in à cauſe of 
grow importance, and loitered on the way till the trial was paſt, 


t is ſaid, that when he had, with great expence, formed an in- 


tereſt in a borough, his opponent contrived, by ſome agents, who 
knew his temper, to lure him away on the day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion of a thouſand 
crimes, which others leſs: kind or civil would eſcape. His cour 
teſy invites application; his promiſes produce dependence; he 
has his pockets filled with petitions, which he intends ſome 


time to deliver and enforce, and his table covered with letters of 


* requeſt, with which he purpoſes to com ly.; but time ſtips im- 


5 away, while he is either idle or buſy; his friends 


ſe their opportunities, 4 and charge upon him their. milcarcjages 


and calamities. 
This character, however contemptible, is not peculiar to 


Aligar. They whoſe activit 'y of imagination is often ſhifting the 


ſcenes of expectation, are frequently ſubject to ſuch ſallies of 
caprice as make all their actions fortuitous, deſtroy the value of 
their friendſhip, obſtrud the efficacy of their yirtues, and ſet them 
below the meaneſt of thoſe that perſiſt in their reſolutions, ex- 
ecute what Ok EIN and e wt gs bay I 
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"Then 5 Zrarra, dende 6b 5 Seng bay liara, 
Kal rar abr KATEQ COVE. 11 UTAZBAVEs 
0 t uTeias r epo us ic c epor 


"ATarTaT dyviape, Ac welch, piges,—OALLUACEV 3. | 


Prom no affliction is the poor exempt; 4 | , 
He thinks each eye furveys him with contempt, 3 
Vnmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 
Cankers each wound, and ſharpens Ae dart.—F. Lev, 


A Mono hoſe who'have endexvouredto promote learniog, 
and rectify judgment, it has been long cuſtomary to com- 
plain of the abuſe of words, which are often admitted to fignify 
things ſo different, that, inſtead of affiſting the underſtanding as 
vehicles of knowledge, they error, * and per- 

5 „ W 
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plenity, becauſe what is affir 
If this 1 jr ſometimes embarraſſes the moſt ſolemn cdu 
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well be expected to infeſt the e . periods of -declaimers,. 
-whoſe purpoſe is often only to amuſe with fallacies, and change 
the colours of truth and falſehood ; or the muſical compoſitions 
of poets, whoſe ſtyle is profeſſedly figurative, and whoſe art 
is imagined to conſiſt in diſtorting words from their original . 
meaning. | | „ aa od „„ 

There are few words of which the reader believes himſelf bet- 


ter to know the import than of every; yet whoever ſtudies ci 


ther the poets or philoſophers, will find ſuch an account of the 


condition expreſſed by that term as his experience or obſeryation 


will not eafily diſcover to be true. Inftead of the meanneſs, 
-diftreſs, complaint, anxiety, and dependance, which have hither- 
to been combined in his ideas of poverty, he will read of content, 
Innocence, and cheerfulneſs, of health and ſafety, tranquillit 


and freedom; of pleafures not known but to men unincumbe 


ed with'poſſeffions; and of fleep that ſheds his balſamick anody- 
nes only on the cottage. Such are the bleſſings to be obtained 
by the feſignation of riches, that kings might defcend from their 
thrones, and generals retire from a triumph, only to lumber 


Þ.undiftarbed/in the elyſiurm of poverty. 5 
If theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing can be more ab- 


ſurd than that perpetual conteſt for wealth which keeps the 
world in commotion; nor any complaints more juſtly cenſured 
than thoſe which proceed from want of the gifts of fortune, 
which we are taught by the great maſters of moral wifdom to 
confider as golden ſhackles, by which the wearer is at once diſ- 
abled and adorned ; as luſcious poiſons which may for a time 
pleaſe the palate, but ſoon betray their malignity by langour 


= 2 


It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy unevied, to be 


healthful without phyſick, and ſecure withont a guard; to ob- 
tain from the bounty of nature, what the great and wealthy are 


flatterers and ſpie. 


compelling 40: 0000000 
FRE But it will be found, upon a nearer view, that they who extol 


the happineſs of poverty, do not mean the ſame ſtate with thoſe 


who deplore its miſeries. Poets have their imaginations filled 
with ideas of magniſicence; and being accuſtomed to contemplate 
the downfal of empires, or to contrive forms of lamentations for 
monarchs in diſtreis, rank all the claſſes of mankind in à ſtate of 
8 who make no ee to the dignity of crowtis. 
To be poor, in the epick language, is only not to command the 
3 by 8 * anity 
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Vanity 18 erhaps contributed to this impropriety of ſtyle. 
He od. 4 ba a philoſopher. at a cheap rate, eaſil⸗ 
gratiſies his ambition (WEED nitting to poyerty when he does 
not feel it, and A of fiches, when he 
ee more than he enjoys. He who would thow the ex- 
tent of his views, and grandeur of his coneeptions, or diſcover 
His acquaintance with ſplendor and magnificence, may talk like 
Cowley of an humble ſtation and quiet 3 of the paucity 
: of-nature's wants, and the inconveniencies 0 fu 
at laft, like him, limit his defires to five hundred pounds a y ar; 
a fortune indeed not exuberant when we compare it with ts ex- 
pences of pride and Iuxury, but to which it little becomes a phi- 
loſopher to affix the name of poverty, fince no man can, with any 
propriety, be termed. poor, who does not ſee: the greater part of 
mankind richer than himſelf. _ IE ws > 
As little is the general condition of human life underſtood by 
the panegyriſts and hiſtorians, who amuſe us with accounts of 
the poverty of heroes. and ſages. Riches are of no value in them- 
| ſelves, their uſe. is diſcovered only in that which they produre. 
They are not coveted, unleſs by narrow underſtandings, which 
confound the means: with the end, hut for the ſake of pow 
influence and eſteem; or by ſome of leſs elevated and Tefin 
ſentiments, as neceſſary to ſenſual enjoyment. 


- 
17 


F. 


The pleaſures of luxury, many have, without undommon vir- | 


perfluity, and 


* 


tue, been able to deſpiſe, even when affluence and:idleneſs have 


. 
» 


from indigence but the want of gratifications-whichche could nor 
in any other condition make conſiſtent with innoetnce, mas given 
no proof of eminent patience. Eſteem and influence every man 


ncurred to tempt them; and therefore he who feels nothing 


defires, but they are equally; pleaſing and aqually valuahſe, by 


whatever means they are obtained;;| and whoever has:fourid the 
art of ſecuring them without the help of money owght; in re- 


ality, to be accounted rich, finee he has all that riches an pur- 


chaſe to a wiſe man. Cincinnatus,* though he lived upon a few 
acres, cultivated by his own hand, was fatficiently removed from 
all the evils generally comprehended under the name ot poverty, 
when his reputation was ſuch, that the voice of -bis-couitry.cal 
led him from his farm to take abſolute command inte his Hand; 
nor was Diogenes much mortified by bis reſidence in tub, 
where he was honoured with the viſit of Alexander the Greats: * 
The fame. fallacy has conciliated veneration to the religious 


orders. When we behold a man abdicating the hope of tereb> 


trial poſſeſſions, and precluding himſelf by an irrgvoeable vo 


from the purſuit and acquitition of all that his fellow - being 


conſider as worthy. of: wiſhes. and endeavours, we are immedi 


, 


ately ſtruck with the purity, abſtraction, and firmneſs. of his 


* 


erelte of fatu ity, and devoid! of any other care than to gain at at 
Whatever price the ſureſt paſfage to eternal reſt. 
. "Yet what can the votat y be juſtly ſaid to have loſt of his pre- 
ſent happineſs ? If he reſides in a convent, he converſes only with 
men whoſe condition is the ſame with bis own; he has from the 
munificence of the founder all the neceffaries of life, and is ſafe 
from that de/titurion which Hooker declares to be ſueh an impedi- 
went to wirtue, as, till it be removed, ſuffereth not the mind of man 
to admit any other care. All temptations to envy and competition 
are ſhut out from his retreat; he is not pained with the fight of 
unattainable dignity, nor inſulted with the bluſter of inſolence, 
or the ſmile of forced familiarity. If he wanders abroad, the 
ſanctity of his character amply compenſates all other diſtinctions, 
he is ſeldom ſeen but with reverence, nor heard but” with ſub- 
miſſion. _ . 
It has been remarked, that death, though often defed in the 
field, ſeldom fails to terrify when it approaches the bed of ſick - 
"neſs in its natural horror ; ſo poverty may eafily be endured, 
While affociated with dignity and reputation, but will always de 
maunted and dreaded when it is e with e 
and contempt, 5 
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R. 13 25 'becthe fate of man to fook all bis ee in 
futurity. The time preſent is ſeldom able to fill deſire or 
| E imagination with immediate enjoyment, and we are forced, to 
ſupply its deficiencies by recollection or anticipation. 
Every one has ſo often detected the fallaciouſneſs oh hone 
and the inconvenience of teaching himſelf to expect what a thou- 
ſand accidents. may preclude, that, when time has abated the 
confidence with which youth ruſhes out to take poſſeſſion of the 
- world, we endeavour, or wiſh, to find entertainment in the xe 
view of life, and to repoſe upon real facts, and certain experi- 
enge, This is Perbape one Foalnn,: TAS any, why age de- 
2 e in narratives. NV TY 
But ſo full is the world: of. calamity, that Jevety: ſource of 
Pleaſure, is polluted, and n retirement o 3 
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2 THE NAME „ 
turbed. When time has ſupplied: us with events:ſafficient.to 


that we ſnrink from their remembrance, dread their intruſion 
upon our minds, and fly from them as from enemies that pur- 
ſue us with torture 7 ET A $4 age 
No man paſt the middle point of life can fit down to feaſt 
upon the pleaſures of youth without finding the banquet imbit- 
tered by the cup of ſorrow; he may revive lucky accidents, and 
pleaſing extravagancies; many days of harmleſs frolick, or nights 
of honeſt feſtivity, will perhaps recur; or, if he has been engaged 
in ſcenes of action, and acquainted with affairs of difficulty and 
viciſſitudes of fortune, he may enjoy the nobler pleaſure of look - 
ing back upon diſtreſs firmly ſupported, dangers reſolutely en- 
countered, and oppoſition artfully defeated. Æneas properly 
comforts his companions, when after the horrors of a ſtorm they - 
have landed on an unknown and deſolate country, with the hope 
that their miſeries will be at ſome diſtant time recounted with 
delight. There are few higher gratifications than that of reflec- 
tion on ſurmounted evils, when they were not incurred nor pro- 
_ tracted by our fault, and neither reproach us with cowardice nor 
But this felicity is almoſt always abated by the reflection, that 
they with whom we ſhould be moſt pleaſed to ſhare it are 

now in the grave. A few years make ſuch havoeł in human g 
nerations, that we ſoon ſee ourſelves deprived of thoſe with whom 


< - 


we entered the world, and whom the participation of pleaſures / ' 


or fatigues had endeared to our remembranemꝶꝶ e Thema of ens 
terprize recounts” his adventures and expedients, but is forced; 
at the cloſe of the relation, to pay a ſi gh to the names of thoſe 
that contributed to his ſucceſs ; he that paſſes his life among the 
gayer part of mankind, has his remembrance ſtored with re- 
marks and repartees of wits, whoſe ſprightliiteſs arid tmerriment 
are now loſt in perpetitat filence;* therrader,whoſeiduſtry has 
ſupplied the want of inheritance, repines in ſolitary plenty at the 
abſence of companions with whom he had planned Güt ande 
ments for his latter years; and*theſeholar;whoſe merit after a 
long ſeries of efforts, raiſes' him from obſeurity, Tooks'round'in 
vain from his exaltation for his old friends of enemies; wheſe ap- 


plauſe or mortification would heighten his triumph” 7 4 
Among Martial's requiſites te happineſs is, Nel nor parta 

 Jabore;"\ed reli&a—an' eltate not Rated by "induſtry, but ker 
by inheritance. It is neceſſary to the completion of dvery 
good, that it be timely obtained; for whatever comes at the 
cloſe. of life, will come too late to give much delight; yet 
all human happineſs has its defects. Gf what we do not gain 
for ourſelves we have only a faint and im perfect fruition; becauſe. 
we cannot compare the difference between want aud poſſehon, 


or at / leaſt can derive from it no conviction of our owna 
a RS | wy * 
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e inereaſe of ſelt· oſleem j what we acquire by brarsty or | 
eience, by mental or corporal diligence, comes at avian we 
cannot communicate, and therefore cannot enjoy i. 5 
Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow its happideſs 5 
from the time to come. la youth; we have nothing paſt to en- 
tertain us, and in age we derive little from retroſpect but hope- 

lefs ſorrow. Net the future likewiſe has its limits, which the 
imagination dreads to approach, hut which we ſee to be not far 
diſtant. The loſs of our friends and companions impreſſes 
hourly upon us the neceſſity of our own departure: we know 
that the ſchemes of man are quickly at an end, that we muſt 
_ ſoon he down in the grave with the forgotten multitudes of for- 
mer ages, and yield our place to others, who, like us, ſhall be 
driven awhile, by hope or fear, about the ſurface of the ear hs: | 
. and then like us be loſt in the ſhades of death. - . 
Beyond this termination of our material exiſtenoe, w. 
therefore obliged to extend our hopes; and almoſt every man 
indulges his imagination with ſomething which is not to ha e 
till he has changed his manner of being; ſome amuſe 
ſelves with entails and ſettlements, provide for the pe etuatio ; 
of families and honours, or contrive to obviate the Wiſp ation of 
the fortunes which it has been their bufineſs to ez 
others, more refined or exalted, congratulate their own hearts 
upon the future extent of their reputation, the . of diſ· 
1 nations, and the gratitude of unprejudiced-poſterity, 
They whoſe: ſouls are ſo chained down ns and tene · 
ments, that they cannot conceive a ſtate in which they ſhall look 
upon them with leſs ſolieitude, are ſeldom attentive or flexible 


rr 


" renn 


atgumente ; but the votaries of fame are capable of reflegioh, 


bl * al ira may becalled eee the probability of their 
344 ; tions, 
1 | hether to be emenbored-i in remote times be worthy, _ 3 
3 wiſe mags wiſh, has not yet been ee. decided; and, 
1 indeed, to he long remembered, can wy 0 to ſo ſmall a num- 


ber, that the bulk of mankind: has very little intereſt in the -queſ+ 
tion, There is never room in the world for more than a certain 
quantity or meaſure of nm in, The neceffary buſineſs of liſe, 
the immediate pleaſures or pains of every condition, leave us not 
leiſure beyond a fixed proportion for contemplations which do 
not foreibly influence our preſent welfare. When this vacuity 
is filled, no characters can be admitted into the circulation .of 
fame, hut by occupying the place of ſome that muſt be thruſt 
into oblivion... The eye of the mind, like that of the body, can 
only extend its view; to new objeds, by. lofing fight 0  thoks 
which are now before it. 
Be utation is therefore Aa meteor. which. blames. A while. and 
Kr pond ve . a few. tranſcendent. and in- 
olu:ions of opinj or length of 
time 
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15 time is able to ſuppreſs ; all thoſe that engage our "thoughts, 
or diverſify our converſation, are every moment haftng 70 ob- 
92 as new favourites are adopted by faſſi on.. 
It is not therefore from this world that any ray of vortfort 
can proceed to cheer the gloom of the laſt hour. But fururity 
has ſtill its E oſpects; there is yet happineſs in reſerve, Which, 
if we trans fer our attention to it, will ſupport us in the pains 
of diſeaſe, and the languor of decay. This happineſs we may 
expect with confidence, becauſe it is out of the power of chance, 
and may be attained by all that ſincerely defire and” earne W | 
rſue it. On this therefore every mind ought finally to reft. 
r is the chief bleſſing of man, and that hope only'1 is ration- - 
| al * e we are certain that! it cannot deceive us. h 
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fk heaven's protsstion who can be EDN 
So confident to utter this - SUD, Naas 
Po of } In. ry. Ne ee 1 will ex in b —. len 9. 1 8 Ki ; | 
LOND; B of nb 10 e behe of eee 4 
Y to the ſons of Preſumption, humility and fear; ; drm ons 
daughters of Sorrow, content and acquieſence.” 7 ==> 11 
Thus, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, ſpoke | Sexes; 
the monarch of forty nations, the diftriburoy pf the waters of 
the Nile: At len 2 Seged, thy toils are at an end; thou 
haſt reconciled dilaffecti ction, thou haſt ſuppreſfed rebellion, thou 
haſt ee the jealouſies of thy courtiers;” thou haſt chaſed 
war from thy confines, and erected fortreſſes in the lands of - 
thy enemies. All who have offended thee; tremble in thy Sod 
fence, and wherever thy voice is heard, it is obeyed; ” 
throne is ſurrounded by armies, numerdus as the ufs of — 
ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of peſtilence. Thy magazines 
are ſtored with ammunition, thy” tfeaſuries overflow with the tri- 
bute of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy ſieſds, 
and opulence glitters in thy cities.” Thy nod ie as the eurth- 
quake that ſhakes the mountains, and thy ſmile at the dawn 
of the vernal day. In thy hand is the firength of thouſands,” 
and thy health is the bealth of millions.” Thy palace” is glack. 
dened by the ſong * Praiſe, and thy path perfumed by the 
breath of benedicti — gaze upon * 


8 1 OE 2 000 . 


33 5 TA E K LER. 
hs and think * or miſery: n more: *** wilt not 5 
thau partake the bleffags thou beſtoweſt? Why ſhouldft thou 
only forbear to; rejoice in this general felicity? Why ſhould 
thy os be clouded with anxiety, hen the meaneſt of thoſe - 
v3 call thee ſouereign gives the day to feſtivity and the night 
| t en At length, Seged, reflect and be wiſe. What is the 
conqueſt but ſafety, why are riches collected but to pure.” 
ks happineſs 2” - 5 
_  Seged then ordered the houſe. of pleaſure, balk las iſland 
of the Bake Dambea, to be prepared for his reception. IL will - 
retire,” ſays he, for ten days, from tumult and care, from 
counſels and decrees. Long quiet is not the lot of the gover- 
nors of nations, but a ceſſation of ten days cannot be denied 
me. This ſhort interval of happineſs may ſurely be — ; 
from the interruption. of fear or perplexity, ſorrow or diſap -- 
pointment. I will exclude all trouble from. my abode, and re 
move from my thoughts whatever may confuſe the ng „ 
the concert, or abate the ſweetneſs of the banquet. I will fill 
the whole capacity of my ſoul with enjoyment, and cy: what o 
it is to live without a wiſh. unſatisfied,” 9 
In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged baſled;, 
to the palace of Dambea, which ſtood in an iſland cultivated 
only for-pleaſure, planted with every flower that ſpreads its co»: | 
lours to the ſun, and every :ſhrub that ſheds fragrance in the 
airy. In, one. part of this extenſive garden were open walks for 
exęurlions in the morning; in another, thick groves, and ſilent 
arbours, and bubbling fountains, for repoſe at noon. All that 
could ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter. the fancy, all that induſtry could 
extorti from nature, or wealth furniſh. to art, all that cenqueſt 
could ſeige, or beneficence attract, was collected together, and 
every perception. of; delight was excited and gratified, 
Ito this delicious region Seged ſummoned all the perſons of: 


his court who: ſeemed: eminently qualified to receive or com- 


munſeate pleaſure. His call was readily. obeyed; the young, 
the fair, the vivacious, and the witty, were all in haſte to be 
ſated with felicity, They failed. jocund over the lake, which, 
ſeemed. to ſmooth its ſurface: before them: their paſſage was 
cheered with muſick, and their hearts dilated with 8 
Seged landing here with his band of pleaſure, determined 
| from that hour to break off all acquaintance with diſcontent, ta 
| Arapol heart for ten days to eaſe and. jollity, and then fall 
to the common ſtate of man, and aller Ih life to be den 
d. as before; with joy and ſorrow. 4 10 
Hle immediately entered his. e to 8 wh be: 
| ſhould. begin bis circle of happineſs... He had all the artiſts of, 
| delight before him, but knew not whom to call, fince he could 
not Dien. one, but hy delaying the performance. of another. 
He. hoſe. and rejected, he reſolyed and changed his als {1 
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Mac. was E! 

e e and — won 
aſſemhly . 

18 dept mo was a for he found hig vexation — 
ereaſed V tho e whom he expected to diſſi pate and relieve its 
He Wi again to his prixate chamber, and ſought for GS: 2 
lation in his own Lud one thought flowed in upon another 
a long ſucceſſion of images ſeized his attention; the moments 
1 imperceptibly away through. the gloom of penfiveneſs, - 
till having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted up his head, and 
pay” the lake hrightened by letting. ſun. Suech ſaid 
| hing, is the lange {day of human exiſieves be. 
Hs we ou earned to uſe 105 we lind it at an end.. 

The: regret which he ao v the loſs of {@ great a part of his / 
firſt day; took from him all diſpoſition to enjoy the evening: and 
after having endeavoured, ox the ſake of his attendants, ( 
force an air of e and excite that mirth which he could 
not ſhare, he reſalyed. to refer his hopes to the nent morning) = 
and lay dawn to partake With. * faves of labour! 4d Power : 
the blefſingoof 95 

He roſe early t ſecond morning, and reſolved uw wo; be 
ci, He therefore fixed upon the gate of the palaeę an 

eee that whoever, during nine days, ſhould appear 


in re preſence gf the king with a deiected gountenange, 
wk any expreſſion of diſcontent or foro, mould be driven 
for ever from the palacæ of Dambeac | 
This edict was immedietely made known ivevery en 
of the curt ß and bower of the" gardens.” mmm, 
away, and they who were before dancing in the Tawns, or figs 
ing in the ſhades, were at once engages in the care of Mens 75 
ing their looks, that Seged might find his will p unttually n 
ed and ſee none among them liable to anten e 


Seged now met every face ſettled in , Imile; bees dhe 


that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity and eonfteaine,”” He accoſte 


his favourites with familiarity and ſoftdefs; but they durſt not 


1 without premeditation, leſt they ſhould be convicted of 
iſoontent or ſorrow. He propoſed diverfions, Xo Which ho obs" - 
jection was made, becauſe objection would hae iniplied uneafi- _ 
neſs ; but-they were regarded with mdifference by the courtiersy 
who had no other deſirè than to iignalize-theniſelves-by e * 
rous exultation. He offered various topieks of convetiation, © 
but obtained only forced jeſts, and laborious laughter g and” 
after many attempts to animate his train to econfidenceand: np 
crity, was obliged to confeſs. to himſulf the impotence vf hm 
mand, and reſign another day to grief and appointment. 
He at laſt relieved his ing 6p Front" 
nl. . camber, t ale 
„ 


, by different mea - 
ſures, 


their -terrons;' au FE | 
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„It was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on his 
- mind, that he could fleep no more. He rote, but his thoughts 
were tilted with the deluge and invaſion, nor was he able to 


being whoſe quiet was to be interrupted: by 
fancy. Having been firſt diſturbed by a dream, he afterwards 
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his court, and ſeeing nothing about him 


&; 
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po 


me water. lie compoſed himſelf again to reſt, but was affright- 
ed by an imaginary 1rruption into his kingdom, and ſtriving; as 


de uluak in dreams, without ability to move, fancied himſelf be- 
trayed to his enemies, and again ſtarted up with horror and in- 


diſengage his attention, or mingle with vacancy and eaſe in any 
amuſement. At length his perturbation gave way to reaſon; 


and he reſolved no longer to be haraſſed by vifionary miſeries; 
_ but before this reſolution could be completed, half the day had 
_ elapſed : he felt a new conviction of the uncertainty of human 


ſchemes, and could not forbear to bewail the weakneſs of that 
Yue of the 


grieved that a dream could diſturb him. He at, laſt diſcovered 
that? his terrors and grief were equally vain, and that to loſe 


the preſent in lamenting the paſt was voluntarily to protract a 
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N the fourth morning Seged roſe early, refreſhed with 
Neep, vigorous with health, and cager with expectation. 
He entered the garden, attended by the princes and ladies f 
gurt, and ſeeing nothing him but airy cheertaloels, 
began to Jay to his heart— This day ſhall: be a day of ples- 


ure? * The ſan played upon the Water, the birds; warbled in 
me groves, and.the gales quiyered among. the branches. He 
roved from walk to walk as chance directed him, and ſometimes 


# f 1 U 


listened 


ed, in his 


g 


liſtened to We fon 1 
times let looſe: His: mag 


aud feaſted on the bee wich Which e were n 4 
Thus the day rolled on witho 1 accident of vexation, or 


intruſion of melancholy thoughts. that beheld him cau 
gladneſs from his looks, and the fight of: N 5 ona conferred Yy 
himſelf filled his heart with ſatis faction: but 

hours in this harmleſs luxury, he was alarmed on a ſudden by 
an univerſal ſerram among the women, and turning back, favy 


the whole afſembly flying in confuſion. A you crocodile had. 
riſen out of the lake, and was ranging the garden in wanton- 


neſs or hunger. Seged beheld him th zo gnation, ab a diſ- 
turber of his felicity, and chaſed him back into the lake, but 
could not perſuade his retinue to ſtay, or free their hearts from 
the terror which had ſeized upon them. The princeſſes incloſed 
themſelves in the palace, and could yet ſcarcely believe theme 


ſelves in ſafety, - Eyery attention was fixed upon the late dan» - 
er and eſcape, and no mind we. an longer at leiſure for BY . 


ies or careleſs prattleQ rs 
"" Begol had now-no other employment than to conttimplate-the 
inte caſualties which lie in ambuſh on every ſide to in- 


delight and tranquillity, ; He had, ese er, the 0 6 of 
thinking, that he bad not been now diſappointed b 
fault, and that the accident which had blaſted the hopes 1 ming 
* might eaſily be prevented by future caution. 

might provide for the pleaſ f 


— i 


18 reſolved to a, his penal edict, Grew he _ algal 9 1 


that diſcontent and melancholy were not to be frighted away by 
the threats of authority, and that pleaſure would only reſide 
where ſhe was exempted from controul. He" therefore invited 
all the companions, of his retreat to unbounded pleaſantry, by 
Propoſing prizes for thoſe who ſhould; am the following day, 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by any feſtive ERR the tables 
of the antichamber-were covered” 


every. tongue was Hufe in 1 8. * e 
nce of be e of - But when 1 . 1 


ed hy: toral-lealm ' Whatever we . wiſh: to. ann / ae we 
muſt in te famed 0 and f 3 


aving paſſed three 


tereept- the happineſs of man, and break in u * the hour. of 
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q 2 to delight, though it ſometimes: forced admiration: 
- arid Seged could not but ohſerve wirh ſorrow, that his prizes 
dad more influence than himſelf, As the evening approached, 
the conteſt! grew more earneſt; and thoſe who were forced to 
= themichves excelled, began te diſcover the malignity of 
woe wt wet yh by angry glances, and at laſt by contemptuous 
: Seged likewiſe: fhared the anxiety of the day ; for 
1 e himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice 
. the prizes which had been ſo zealoufly ſought, he durſt never 
- " yemit bis attention, but paſſed his time upon the rack of doubt 
Ag 1 balancing different kinds of e and e the claims 
bf all the competitors. - - EF RO | 
At laſh, knowing that uo exatnels cond ſatisfy: Wels whoſe 
5 haps he ſhould diſappoint, and thinking that on a day ſet a- 
Pott for happineſs, it would be cruel to oppreſs any hewrt-with 
Iorrow, be declared that all win bim Ake, and dif 
5 milled all with preſents of equal Te 
ren Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been Abbe 0 Weid 
offene. They who had believed themſelves ſecute of the high - 
'2 th prizes, were not e to be levelled with ihe crowd; 
und though, by the li 
ban his promiſe had intitled them to expect, they departed un- 
ſatisfied, becauſe they were honoured with no diſtinction and 
Wanted an opportunity to triumpb in the mortiffeat ion of their 
925 opponente. Behold here,“ {aid Seged, the condition of him 
who places his happineſs. in che happineſs of others !“ He then 
210 ! petiredsto: meditate,.and'while the courtiers were repining at his 
diſtributions, ſaw the fifth ſun go don in difcontenty! vo 
The next dawn renewed his refolution to be happy. But 
n learned how little 550 could effect by ſettled ſchemes or | 
__preparaiory-meaſures, he thought it beſt to give up one day en 
ticely to — and let every one to es and be pleated his 
own Way. 8 | 
Eg relaxation'of 1 © alarity diffuſed a geberal compſacence 
""throtgh the whole court, and the emperor imagined that he 
had at laſt found the ſecret of obtaining an interval of felicity. 
But As he was roving in this careleſs aſſembly with equal care- 
leſſneſs, he overheard one of his courtiers in a cloſe arbour 
murmuring alone „ What merit has Seged above us, that we 
mould thus fear and obey him; a man whort, whatever he 
may have formerly erforree, Ty Taxety now ſhews to have 
the ſame weaknels with bin ſelves.“ This charge affected him 
tzde more, as it was uttered by one whom he. bad alixays ob- 
1 ved among the moft ahject of bis flatterers. At frſf bis in- 
>? * eigiation:promiftet him” to ſeverity but Teffecting that what 
was ken without intention to be heard Was dd Be 'corfidered 
10 only thought, and was perhaps but the ſudden burſt of ca- 


C***C ſual 


ity of the king, they received more 5 


Tar RAM EER 


Fual and temporary vexation, Ke invented. ſome decent pret etence 
"= ſend him away, that his retrtat might not he tainted — 
breath of envy; and after the firuggle of deliberation was.paſt, 
And all defire of revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, . paſſed the evening 
not only with tranquylity, but triumph, though none = 
| Telf was conſcious of the victory. 
The remembrance of this clemeney cheered. the beginning 
1 ſeventh day, and nothing happened to diſturb the plea = 
of Seged, till looking on the tree that ſhaded him, he recollec- 
- ted, chat under a tree of the ſame kind he had paſſed the night 
after his defeat in the kingdom of Goiama, The reflection on 
his loſs, his diſhonour, and the miſeries which his ſubjects 
3 from the invader, filled him with ſadneſs. At laſt he 
Thook-off the weight of ſorrow, and began to ſolace himſelf 
with his uſual pleaſures, . when his tranquillity was again dif- 
turbed by. jealouſies which the late conteſt for the prizes-had 
produced, aud which, having in vain tried to acify them, by 
* pirkuaſials: he was forced to ſilence by 33 
On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early by: an un- 
oye uſual hurry in the apartments, and . enquiring-the!;cauſe, was 
told that the Princeſs Balkis was ſeized with fickneſs... He'roſe, 


Ss 161 


and calling the 4 og found 'that they had little hope of 
ere was an end of jollity; all his thoughts 


0 recovery. 
were nom upon his daughter, whoſe eyes he; loſed on the, * 
9415 Such were the days which Segel of Ethio ;opia nad 0 3 
ky” to a ſhort re ſpiration from the fatigues of wat and the;eares 
| --"of: government.” This narrative he- has bequeathed). to future 
generations, that no man hereafter Ting preſume. 70 ſays STD | 
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FTbensh the character of Diogenes has never excited any 


* — 
* 8 > 


Kemious ; whoſe appetites, though too powerful for reaſon, 
i „ 2 ͤ ĩðâ˖ . STO 3 Bi. „ * i > Shove, 
| are, kept under reſtramt by avarice ; and to whom all delicacies ' 
bole their flayout when they cannot be obtained but at their owg 


Kpen ce. 
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| Naney of lite, than the conflict of oppoſite vices in the ſame 


mind. He that uniformly purſues any purpoſe, whether good 
or bad, has a ſettled principle of action; and as he may al- 


Ways find affociates who are travelling the lame way, is coun» 
_  Fenanced by example, and ſheltered in the multitude ; but .A 
man actuated at once by different defires, muſt move in a di- 


recion peculiar to himlelf, and ſuffer that reproach which we 
alt naturally inclined to beſtow on thoſe who deviate trom, the 


* 


Teſt of the world, even without enquiring whether they are 
en IONS 
Vet this conflict of deſires ſometimes produces wonderful ef- 
otts-To riot in far-fetched diſhes, or ſur feit with une hauſted va 
Tiety, and yet practiſe the moſt rigid economy, is ſurely an art pick 


may juſtig dra che eyes of mankind upon them whoſe induſtry or 


eeneral” Leal of imitation, there are many, who reſemble him 
u his taſte of Wine; many who are frugal, though” not ab- 


roduces more fingularity of manners and incon- 


judgment has enabled them to attain it. To him, indeed, who is 


content to break open the cheſts, or mers e eee 
anceftors, that he may hire the miniſters of excels at the highs 


eſt. price, gluttony is an eaſy ſcience; pet we often, hear the 
0 


With which their cooks and caterers ſupply them, and expect; 
<0 $254 = wan is P „ | 734% a „ AO of +3 ASS 2 
ing their ſhare of praiſe with the diſcoyerers, of arts and the 


votaries of luxury boaſting of the elegance which. they ome 
the take of others, relating with rapture the ſucceſſion of di 


= 


civilizers of nations. But to ſhorten the way to convivial haps 
pineſs, by eating without coſt, is a ſecret hitherto in few hands, 
But certainly deſerves the curiolity of thoſe. whoſe principal en- 
joyment is their dinner, and who ſee the ſun riſe with no other 
| hope than that they ſhall fill their bellies before it ſets. 
{heme af happineſs, che greater part have been my 
obliged to defiit ; and ſome, whom their firſt attempts flattered, 
with ſucgeſs, were reduced- by degrees to a fem tables, from. 
Which they were at laſt chaſed 


” 


g 


having long Habituated themſelyes to ſuperfluous plenty, grows 


led Way their latter years in diſcontented competence. 
None enter che regions af luxury with higher expectations 
JJ ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ WEN, CA £013 Ees; OEcartiane 
inaginations they can elevate, and believe themſelves able to 
pay. for their, wine with the. mirth which. it qualifies them to 
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f them that haye within my knowledge attempted. this 


o make. way for others; and 
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How," be ever the Heir Kak mufeg e, Pit at, ige 
epcouraged to, repeac cheir vine, Feier eee 
- rivals, and hated by the dill 38 difturbers of the; company... 

No wan has been ſo happy in_gaiving and Keeping the. pri- 
vilege of living at luxurious houſes as Gulofulus, who after thirty 
years of continual revelry, has now eſtabliſhed, by uncontro- 
verted preſcription, his claim to partake of every entertainment, 
and whofe preſence they who aſpire to the praiſe of a famptuous 
table are careful to procure on a day of Importance, by ſending 


the invitation a fortnight before. 


 Guloſutus entered the world without any eminent degree of 
merit ; but was careful to frequent houſes where perſons of rank 
reſorted; By being often ſeen, he became in time Known 3 
and from fitting in the ſame room, was ſuffered to mix in idle 
converſation, or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant hour, When better 
amuſement was not feadily to be had. From the coftte-houſe 
he was ſometimes taken away to dinner; and as no man refaſes 
the acquaintance of him whom he ſees admitted to familiarity 
| by others of equal dignity, when he had been met ak a fe ta- 
| bles, he with leſs difficulty found the way to more, tilt ar taſk 
| he was regularly expected to appear wherever preparations are 
 thade for à feaſt, within the circuit of his acquaintance. - 
£7 x07 MAS $1 N T TIS r TOI Then}? 190 4778 
When he was thus by accident initiated in luxuty, he felt in, 
himſelf no inclination-to retire from a life of ſo much pleatiire, 
and therefore very ſeriouſly confidered how” he might continue 
it. Great qualities, or uncommon accompliſfiments;” He" dj 
VVV 
forces refpett than attracts fondneſs ; lotight a ng 


1 


25 nefs; ang as he thought 

foôlly greater than that of loſing a dinner for any other” g tines 
ton, He. often congratulated himſelf,” that he had none f at 

_ diſguſting excellence which impreſſes awe upon greatneſs, zug 
condemins'its poſſeſſors to the ſociety of thoſe who ate ile. or 8 


bdrare, and indigetit as themſelsesz. 


Gulofulus haying never allotted much of his time t6 boo & or 
meditation, had no opinion in philoſophy or politieks, and as 


' not in danger of injuring his intereſt by dogmatical potirions, or 


_ violent contradition.” If a diſpute aroſe, Ne t60k Care de Allen 
with earneſt attention; and when either ſpeaker grew 5 
and loud, turned towards him with eager quickneſs, aud Wtered 
4 ſhort phraſe of admiration, as if fur} ried by ſuch cogency of 
. argument as he had never known before. By this-ilent con- 
ceffion he generally preferred in either conttovertit ſuch a 
conviction of his own fuperiority, 28 inclined him rather to pity. 
than irritate his adverſaty, and preverited thoſe ourrages which 
are ſometimes produced by the rage of defeat, or petitlance 


* 


„ 2 5 N 
e vas never embarraſſed but When he was require 
ed to declare his ſentiments before he had been able to dif- 

cover to which fide the maſter of the houſe inclified, for it 

| | 7 was 


was his jnyariable rule to adopt the notions of thoſe that in: its 


It will ſometimes happen that the inſolence of wealth breaks 


— 
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into contemptuouſneſs, or the turbulence of wine requires a 


5 vent; and Guloſulus ſeldom fails of being fingled out on ſuch n 5 


emergencies, as one on whom any experiment of ribaldry may 


be fafely tried. Sometimes his lordiſlup finds himſelf inclined 


to exhibit a ſpecimen of raillery for the diverſion of his gueſt, 


and Guloſulus always ſupplies him with a ſubje& of merriment. 


But he has learned to confider rudeneſs and indignities as fami- 


larities that entitle him to greater freedom: he comforts him- 
ſelf, that thoſe who treat and inſult him pay for their laughter, 


and that he keeps his money while they enjoy their jeſt, _. 

His chief ley conſiſts in ſelecting. ſome diſh from ang 4 
courſe, and recommending it to the company, with an air iq 
deciſive, that no one ventures to contradict him. By this prac: 


nie be acquires at a feat a kind of diftatorial authority ; his 


taſte becomes the ſtandard of pickles and ſeaſoning, and he is 


venerated by the profeſſors of epicuriſm, as the only man 


* . + 


who underſtands the niceties of cookery. | 
Whenever a new ſauce is imported, or any innovation made 
in the culinary ſyſtem, he procures the earlieſt intelligence, 


and the moſt authentick receipt; and by communicating his 


taſting his own diſh whenever it is prepared, that he may tell 
whether his directions have been fully underſtood. CO 


knowledge under proper injunctions of ſecrecy, gains a right 4 


By this method of life Guloſulus has ſo impreſſed on bis jg; 1 


gination the dignity of feaſting, that he has no other topick qi 
talk, or ſubje& of meditation. His calendar is a bill of fare; 


he meaſures the year by ſucceſſive dainties. The only common 
places of his memory are his meals; and if you aſk him at 
what time an event happened, he canfiders whether be heard, it 
after a dinner of turbot or veniſon. He knows, indeed, that 


3 


4 * 


envious or ignorant 


* 
; * AN * * * 
ſatisſied with his own conduct, fince he has fed e | 
5 1 25 2 
twenty diſhes, and. yet doubled his eftat "ch 
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is.cance meaſures for a new undertaking... From, the fix 

hint that wakens the fancy, till the hour of actual execution, , Mi 
is improvement and pr rogreſa, triumph and felicity, Every, hour 
ings additions to the originalſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome new 0 7 


dient to ſecure ſucceſs, or diſcovers 1ential advantages 
hitherto 3 While preparations. are made, and. mater 
2 day glides 1 day ol 15 0 Fe 
Fed ith pee of prope, g hy 
is the pleaſure of projecti 7 cont 
ſelves with a ſucceſſion of hat 125 7 and m mor” | 
allotted time in the calm amuſement contriving. what t e 
ver attempt or hope to execute. 16011 Iv 
Others, not able to feaſt their imaginat 7 with pur: ISAS, 4 ade 4 
vance ſomewhat nearer to the grofineſs of te with gie 1 1 
ligence collect whatever is requiſite to their defi gn,. and, after a. 
| thonſand reſearches and 3 are ſnatche J away. by. 
| ath, TSS: in prociacta wa 55 
0 nity ta FAR. 


line Were no other end of lik; than ta fat ſar ep, 
ſolace for every day, 1 know not whether any condition con d be - 
— to that of the man who involves himſelf in his on 
ts, and never ſuffers experience to ſhew him the vanity of 
6 ation; for no ſooner are notions reduced to practice, than 
— and confidence forſake the breaſt ; every day. brings 
yo talk, and often without bringing abilities to perform it; dif- 
ficulties embarraſs, uncertainty perplexes, oppoſition r etar ds, 
_ canſure exaſperates, or neglect depreſſes. We proceed, becauſe 
we have begun; ; we complete our defign, that the labour already 
| ſpent may not be vain + but as expectation gradually dies 
AW "Vos. ey {mile of ner . we are compelled to 


implore 


3 6 : 
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bh by plore ſeverer powers, and truſt the event to patience and cons 
ben once our labour has begin, the comfort that enables 
As to endure it is the proſpect of its end; for though in every 
long work there are ſome joyous. intervals of ſelf-applauſe, when 
the attention is recreated by unexpected facility, and the imagi-⸗ 
nation ſoothed by incidental excellencies; yet the toil with which 
performance ſtruggles after idea, is ſo irkſome and diſguſting, 
and ſo frequent is the neceſſity of reſting below that perfection 
which we imagined within our reach, that ſeldom any man ob- 
tains more from his endeavours than a painful conviction of his 
_« defefts, and a continual reſuſcitation of deſires which he feels 
% hVVVVVV el oboe en oy 
So certainly is wearineſs the concomitant of our undertakings, 


» 


that every man, in whatever he is engaged, conſoles himſelf with 
the hope of change; if he has made his way by aſſiduity to pub- 
lick employment, he talks among his friends of the delight of 
retreat; if by the neceſſity of ſolitary application he is ſecluded. 
from the world, he liſtens with a beating heart to diſtant noiſes, 
longs to mingle with living beings, and reſolves to take hereaf- 
, ter his fill of diverſions, or diſplay his abilities on the univerſal 
theatre, and enjoy the pleaſure of diſtinction and applauſe. 
Every defire, however innocent, grows dangerous, as by long 
indulgence it becomes aſcendant in the mind. When we have 
been much accuſtomed to confider any thing as capable of giving 
happineſs, it is not eaſy to reſtrain our ardour, or to forbeat 
ſome precipitation in our advances, and irregularity in our pur- 
- Juits. He that has cultivated the tree, watched the ſwelling bud | 
and opening bloſſom, and pleaſed himſeif with computing how 


till the fruit has, obtained its maturity, but defeats his own cares 
by eagerneſs to reward them. When we have diligently la- 
boured for any purpoſe, we are willing to believe that we have 
attained it, and, becauſe we have already done much, too ſud+ 
denly conclude that no more is to be donne 
© All attraction is increaſed by the approach of the attracting 
body. We never find ourſelves ſo e to finiſh, as in the 
latter part of our work, or ſo impatient of delay, as when we 
know that delay cannot be long. Thus unſeaſonable importunity 
of diſcontent may be partly imputed to langour and wearineſo, 
which muſt always oppreſs thoſe more whofe' toil has been Tons 
ger continued; but the greater part uſually proceeds from fre- 
quent contemplation of that eaſe which is now confidered"as 
within reach, and which, when it has once flattered our hopes, 

| we cannot ſuffer to be withheld. e VV 
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| In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, the coneluſion falls 
ij below the, vigour and ſpirit of the firſt books ; and as a genius is : 
i bot to be degraded by the imputation of human failings, the 
cauſe of this declenſion is A 
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much every ſun and ſhower add to its growth, ſcarcely ſtays 


— 


icke wörk, and plaufble featdiis are giveil why in the deſt cw 


the laſt efforts are required, is to ſteer the Thip throug 
E and abandoh it to the winds in fight of land; it is to 
r 


with leſs ſexuple, becauſe there is always opportunity to retreat 


4 


* 


VVV 
Perhaps the author would Have confeſſed, that His fancy was 
tired, And his perſeverance broken; that he Knew His deſign to 
unfiniſfied, bur that, when he Taw the/end fo near, be Could 
no longer refuſe to_beat reſt co oh “ 
Agalnſt the inſtallations of this frigid opiate, the Heart Mould! - 
be ſecured; by all the conflderations which once concurred? tos. 
kindle the ardobr-of enterprize. Whatever motive firſt ineitec 
action, has ſtill greitef force ro ſimulate perfeveratice; fte he? 
that might have lain ſtill at firſt in blameleſs obſcurity, cannot 


. 


afterwards deſiſt. but with. infamꝝ. and reproach, He whom a 


- 


doubtful promiſe of diſtant good could encourage to ſet difficul- 
ties at defiance, ought not to remit his vigour, when he has al- 


moſt obtained his recompencę: To faint or-loiter, when o 
LS tem- 


eak the ground and ſcatter the ſeed, and at laſt to neglect the 
harveſt. „ rr IS Weed" ON 8 7 Oh 1-4 4. 103 : 9 3 i | 

The maſters'of rhetorick direct, that the moſt forcible argu- 
ments be produced in the latter part of an oration, leſt they 
ſhould Be effaced or perplexed by ſupervenient images, This 


precept may be juſtly extended to the ſeries of life: nothing is 


ended with honour, which does not conclude better than it be- 
gan. It is not ſufficient to maintain the firſt vigoury: for excel- 
lence loſes its effect upon the mind by cuſtom, as light after a 
time ceaſes to dazzle. Admiration muſt be continued by that 


novelty which firſt produced it, and hom much ſoever is givEny 


there muſt always be reaſon to imagine that more remains 
Wie not önly are moſt ſenſible of the laſt impreffions; but ſuch 

is the unwillingneſs of mankind to admit tranſrendent merit; that, 
though it be difficult to obliterate the ræproach of miſcarriages - 


by any ſubſequent atchievementt however illüſtrions, yet the re- 
putation raiſed by a long train of ſucreſs may be ſinall/ ruined by 
_ a ſingle failure; for weakneſs or error will be always remem⸗ 


* 


bered by that malice and envy which it gratiſies. 


For the prevention of that diſgrace, which laſſitude and neg - 
ligence may bring at laſt upon the greateſt performances, it is 


neceflary to proportion carefully our labour to our ſtrngth. If 
: the deſign compriſes many parts, equally efſential;and therefore 


not to be ſeparated; the only time for caution. is before we en- 


gage; the powers of the mind muſt be then impartially eſtima- 


ted, and it muſt Be remembered, that not to complete the plan, 
is not to have begtin it; and that nothing is dong, while any 


thing is Sims... sĩ 7 ß 
Hut, if che taſk conſiſts in the repetition of ſingle acts, no one 
of which derives its efficacy fromithe reſt, it may be attempted 
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with "ON is only, left we expe& from the 
the ay Th 8 wi which moſt are Ps to treat them- 
elves ; and in the hour of liſtleſneſe imagine, that the diligence 
of ane day will atone for the idlenefs of another, and that ap- 
plauſe begun by: n will be continued by _ 
He that is himſelf weary will ſoon weary the publick, Let 
him therefore lay down his employment, whatever it be, who can 
no longer exert his former activity or attention; let him not en- 
deavour to le with cenſure, or r obſlinately * the / ſtave 
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aps, which-puts an md 0 to all 3 e _ for 
rows, has likewiſe concluded the labours of the Rambler. 

© Having ſupported for two years, the anxious employment of a 
> periodical-writer, and multiplied my eſſays to four onen, L 
1 now determined to deſiſt. : 
be reaſons of this reſolution it is of little importance to.de- 
. clave, fincejuſtification is unneceſſary when no objection js made. 
1 am far from ſuppoſing, that the ceffation of my performances 
will raiſe any enquiry, for I have nauer been much a favourite of 
| he . nor dan boaſt that, in the progreſs of. my undertak- 
ing, 1 have been animated by che rewards of the liberals che ca. 
8 'reſſes of the great, or the praiſes of the eminent. 
But I have no deſi gu ta gratify pride by ſubmiſſion, Slice 
8 by lamentation; nor think it r to complain of neglect 
from thoſe. whaſe regard I never: ſolicited, If I have not been 
diſtinguiſned by the diſtributors vf literary honours, I have ſel- 
dom deſcenged to the arts hy which favour is obtained. I have 
ſeen the meteors of faſhion riſe and fall, without any attempt to 
add a moment te their duration. T have never complied with 
temporary curioſtyz nor enabled my readers to diſcuſs the to- 


5 — of the * 1 have wy exemplified i my afſertions by liv- 
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ing characters; in "Papers re, no man could look forrcenſures of 
; 2 . t himſelf; 3 were enpectec 
to peruſe them, whoſe paſſions left them leiſure for abſtracted 

truth, and whom virtue could pleaſe by its naked dignit /). 
Tuo ſome, however, I am indebted for encouragement, and to 
_ ethers for aſſiſtance. The number of my friends was never grea 
but they have been ſuch as would not ſuffer me to thiak that 

was writing in vain, and I did not feel much dejection from the 


i i e | 
My obligations having not been frequent, my acknowledge= : 


ments may be ſoon diſpatched. I can reſtore to all my corre- 
ſpondents their productions, with little diminution of the bulk of 
my volumes, though not without the toſs of ſome pieces to which 
articular honours have been pa. 
- The parts from which I claim no other praiſe than that of 
having given them an opportunity of appearing, are the four 
| billets in the tenth paper, the ſecond letter in the fifteenth, the 
thirtieth, the forty-fourth, the ninety-ſeventh, and the hun- 
dredth papers, and the ſecond letter in the hundred and ſeventh. 
_ Having thus deprived myſelf of many excuſes which candour 
might have admitted for the inequality of my compoſitions, be» 
ing no longer able to allege the neceffity of gratifying corre- 
fpondents, the importunity with which publication was 10 z 
or obſtinacy with which correction was rejected, I muſt remain 
accountable for 2 faults, and ſubmit, without ſubterfuge, to ' 
the cenſures of criticiſm, which, however, I fhall not endeavour . 
to ſoften by a formal deprecation, or to overbear by the influence 
of a patron. The ſupplications of an author never yer repri : 


cited, |} . , 


him a moment from oblivion ; and, though greatneſs has ſome» 


times ſheltered, guilt, it can afford no protect ton to ignorance or 
dulneſs. Having hitherto attempted only the propagation. of 
truth, 1 will not at laſt violate it by the confeffion- of terror 
which I do not feel: having laboured to maintain the dighity of 
virtue, I will not now degrade it by the meannets of dedication. 

The ſeeming vanity with which I have ſometimes ſpoken of 
myſelf, would perhaps require an apology; were it not extenu- 
ated by the example of thoſe who have publiſhed eſſays before 
me, and by the-privilege which every nameleſs writer has been 
_ hitherto allowed. A maſk,” ſays Caftiglione, ** confers-a right 
of acting and ſpeaking with leſs reſtraint, even hen the wearer 
happens to be known He that is diſcovered without his own 
conſent, may claim forme indulgence, and eannot be rigorouſly 
Falled te 3 thoſe ſatlies or frolicks which his diſgulie muſt 

prove him defirous to con⁰eůe all. 
But I have been cautious leſt this offence ſovld'be- frequently 
or groſsly committed; for, as one of the philoſophers directs us 
to live with a friend, as witk one that is ſame time do become 
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an enemy; I have always thought it the duty of an anonymes 

author te write, as if he expected to be hereafter now wm. 

I am willing to flatter myſelf with hopes, that, by collecting 

theſe papers, I am not preparing, for my future life, eithnek 
ame or repentance. That alf are happily imagined, or acrcu- 
rately poliſhed, that the ſame ſentiments have not ſometimes res 

Td 7 or: the fame expreſſions been too frequently repeated, I 

have not confidence in my abilities ſafficient to warrant; 1 
that condemns himſelf to compoſe on a ſtated day, wilt often 241 
bring to his taſk an attention difipated, a memoty embarraſſed, 5 
au imagination overwhelmed, a mind diſtracted with anxieties | 
A boch languiſhing with diſeaſe: he will labour on a barren to- 
-. pick; tiff it is t06 late to change it; or, in the ardour of inyens 
tion, diffuſe his thoughts into wild exurberance which the preſs 
Hig houf of publication cannot ſuffer judgment to examine or 
JJ DESO 10. Pio 10g7> WO DST 1055 13 Pr 
Whatever ſhall be the final ſentence of mankind; I have at 
leaſt endeavoured to deſerve their kindneſs. I haye laboured to 

' refine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from 

. colloquial barbariims, hcentious idioms, and irregular combina- 
tions; Something, perhaps, I have added to the elegance of its 
conſtruction, and ſomething to the harmony of its cadence, 
When common words were leſs proto To the ear, or Teſs diſs 
tinct in their fignification, I have familiarized the terms of 3 2 

ſophy by applying them to popular ideas, but have rare . 
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ad- 
mitted any word not authorized by former writers; for 1 bes 
Hive that whoever knows the Engliſh tongue in its preſent ex- 
tent, will be able to expreſs his thoughts without further help 
from other nations. J! no 0 et. 
As it has been my principle deſign to inculcate wiſdom or pi- 


.. ety, I have allotted few papers to the idle ſports of imagination. 
Some, perhaps, may be found, of which the higheſt excellence 
its harmleſs merriment; but ſcarcely any man is fo ſteadily ſe- 
Tious-a8 not to complain, that the ſeverity of dictatorial inſtruc- 
tion has been too ſeldom relieved, and that he is driven by the 
ſternneſs of the Rambler's philoſophy to more cheerful and airy 
mn. os 7 J)ͤ OR g Nees Dd” Md, 
Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſquiſitions of criti- 
. ciſm, which, in my opinion, is only to be ranked among the ſub- 
_ ordinate and inftrumental arts. Arbitrary deciſion and general 
exclamation I have carefully avoided, by afferting nothing with-. 
'out a reaſon, and eſtabliſhing all my principles of judgment on 
| JJ ðZj 
| In the pictures of life I have never been ſo ſtudious of novelty 
or ſurprize as to depart wholly from all reſemblance ; a fault 
zich writers deſervedly celebrated frequently commit, that they 
1 may raiſe, as the occaſion requires, either mirth or abhorrenee. 
1 Some enlargement may be allowed by declamation, and ſome- 
| | exaggeration 
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exaggeration to burleſque ; butias they deviate further from res 
ality they become leſs uſeful, becauſe their lefſons will fail of 
application, The mind of the reader i is carried on from the 

— Bs no 


contemplation of his own manners; he finds in 
likeneſs to the hantom before him; and though he laughs or 
rages, is not reformed. 

The eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if T {PE a able to execute 
my own intentions, will be found exactly conformable to the 

recepts of Chriſtianity, without any accommodation to the 
Reents and levity of the preſent age. I therefore. look 


baek on this part of my work with pleaſure, w which no.blame or 


praiſe. of man ſhall.diminiſh or augment, * I ſhall never envy the 
honours which wit and learning ohtain in any other cauſe, if 1 
can be numbered among the ae Fe * eee 
virtue, and confidence to truth. 
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